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these complete International Service facilities 


INA’s world-wide organization can give your office international reach. It offers 
you special representatives and a network of offices in more than 40 countries, 
serving your customers with branches there . .. or your policyholders who travel 
abroad .. . or problems that come up with customers who export or import. As 
trade grows and the world shrinks, facilities abroad are becoming a ‘must’ of 
modern service. In this competitive day INA offers the agent with a future extra 


value in abundant measure. It’s unique and it’s yours. 


INSURANCE BY NORTH AMERICA 


Insurance Company of North America . Indemnity Insurance Company of North America . Life Insurance Company of North America Philadelphia 
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4 
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ERE IS YOUR OPPORTUNITY to secure an unusual 
agency contract if you can meet our qualifica- 
tions. Contact the Home Office of the Group for 


further information. 


AUTOMOBILE Retrospective Contract Agents 


The St. Louis Insurance Group offers facilities for attractive Retrospective Automobile Com- 
mission Contracts. 


MOBILE HOME Agents 


Teas The St. Louis Insurance Group offers attrac- 


PARK tive Agency Commission Agreements for Fire, 
Theft, Combined Additional Coverage, Vendors 
Single Interest and Collision on Mobile Homes. 
CREDIT LIFE Agents 


The St. Louis Insurance Group can arrange agreements at attractive Agency Commissions for 
Credit Life, Health & Accident Insurance Applying to Automobiles and Mobile Homes financing 


ST. LOUIS INSURANCE GROUP a" 


WASHINGTON FIRE AND MARINE INS. CO. ST. LOUIS FIRE AND MARINE INS. CO. 
MIDWESTERN FIRE AND MARINE INS. CO. THE INSURANCE COMPANY OF ST. LOUIS 


4144 UNDELL BLVD. OLIVE 2-2000 ST. LOUIS 8, MO 


Unusual Agency Contracts .... 
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Insurance Stocks 


Over-the-counter Market 
Furnished through the courtesy of The First Boston Corporation 


Fire and Casualty Companies 

Aetna Casualty (a) 

Aetna Insurance 

Agricultural Insurance 

American Equitable Assurance 
American General Insurance 
American Home Assurance 
American Insurance 

American Re-insurance 

Bankers & Shippers Insurance 

Boston Insurance 

Camden Fire Insurance 

Continental Casualty 

Continental Insurance 

Employers’ Group Associates 
Employers Re-insurance 

Federal Insurance 

Fidelity & Deposit Co. of Md 
Fireman's Fund Insurance 

General Re-insurance 

Glens Falls Insurance 

Globe & Republic Insurance 

Great American Insurance 

Hanover Insurance 

Hartford Fire Insurance (f) 
Hartford Steam Boiler Insp. & Ins 
Home Insurance Company 

Insurance Company of North America 
Jersey Insurance Co. of N 

Kansas City Fire & Marine Insurance 
Maryland Casualty 

Massachusetts Bonding & Insurance 
Massachusetts Protective Association 
Merchants Fire Assurance 

Merchants & Manufacturers Insurance 
National Fire Insurance 

National Union Fire Insurance 

New Amsterdam Casualty 

New Hampshire Insurance (b) 

New York Fire Insurance 

North River Insurance 

Northeastern Insurance 

Northern Insurance 

Northwestern National Insurance 
Ohio Casualty Insurance 

Old Republic Insurance 

Pacific Indemnity 

Pacific Insurance 

Peerless Insurance 

Phoenix Insurance 

Providence Washington Insurance 
Providence Washington Insurance, Pfd 
Reliance Insurance 

Reinsurance Corporation of New York 
St. Paul Fire & Marine Insurance 

St. Louis Insurance ''B"' 

Seaboard Surety 

Security Insurance 

Springfield Fire & Marine Insurance (b) 
Springfield Fire & Marine Insurance, Pfd 
Standard Accident Insurance 

Trinity Universal 

U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty 

U. S. Fire Insurance 

Westchester Fire Insurance 


Life Companies 

Aetna Life 

American Nationa! Life 
Bankers National Life 
Beneficial Standard Life 
Business Men's Assurance 
California Western States Life (c) 
Commonwealth Life (Louisville) 
Connecticut General Life 
Continental Assurance 

Franklin Life 

Government Employees Life 
Gulf Life 

Jefferson Standard Life (c) 
Kansas City Life 

Liberty National Life 

Life & Casualty 

Life Insurance Company of Virginia (g) 
Lincoln National Life 
Massachusetts Indemnity & Life 
Monumental! Life 

National Life & Accident 
North American Life (Chicago) (d) 
Philadelphia Life (e) 

Quaker City Life (b) 

Republic National! Life (a) 
Southland Life 

Southwestern Life 

Travelers 

United Insurance (Chicago) 
United States Life 

West Coast Life (e) 


1960 Range Bid Price 
3/31/60 


High 


(a) Adjusted for 2 for | split and 25% stock dividend 


(b) Adjusted for 5% stock dividend 
(c) Adjusted for 2 for | split 

(d) Adjusted for 10% stock dividend 
(e) Adjusted for 20% stock dividend 
(f) Adjusted for 2 for | split and 100% 
| for 24 stock dividend 


stock dividend 


$5.00 (two years $8). 


Low 


Bid 


77 
72%, 
28%, 


Price 
31/60 


s&s & 


End of 
Month 


January 
February 
March 


August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


INSURANCE STOCKS 


1959 1960 —— 
30 Fire 30 *500 30 Fire 30 *500 
& Cas. Life Stocks & Cas. Life Stocks 
37.5 191.5 55.4 36.5 187.9 55.6 
37.8 186.3 55.4 37.1 189.6 56.1 
37.3 184.5 55.4 37.2 184.1 55.3 
37.5 188.7 57.6 
36.5 183.4 58.7 
35.2 180.3 58.5 
37.2 198.0 60.5 
36.6 198.4 59.6 
33.9 187.0 56.9 
33.7 184.1 57.5 
35.8 188.7 58.3 
37.9 190.4 59.9 


Index base for the three above, 1941-43 = 10. : 
* Standard & Poor's daily stock price index of 425 industrial, 25 railroad 
and 50 public utility stocks combined. 


Building Cost Index 


Jan. 

1960 
678 
648 
691 
779 
$31 
713 
627 
697 
670 
693 


714 


and does not in 
lighting, sprinkler 


It is 


Avg. Jan. Avg. 
1939 1960 1939 
Boston 210 734 Minneapolis 202 
New York 219 778 Kansas City 209 
Buffalo 205 759 St. Louis 208 
Baltimore 198 728 Atlanta 186 
Philadelphia 196 694 Dallas 171 
Pittsburgh 219 699 New Orleans 194 
Cincinnati 209 693 Denver 195 
Cleveland 206 714 Seattle 196 
Chicago 205 654 San Francisco 183 
Indianapolis 206 710 Los Angeles 167 
Detroit 208 758 oo 
Milwaukee 209 739 National Average 200 
This index (1913 100) applies to construction only 
clude building fixture items such as plumbing, heating, 
system, etc. It is based on average costs under normal conditions with no 
illowance tor overtime, premiums on materials, or spec ial conditions 
the composite of four types of buildings, frame, brick, 


and therefore 


specific buildings. 


pany. 


should be 


used only as a trend as it is not 
Furnished courtesy of the America 


concrete and stecl 


applicable to 


n Appraisal Com 
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ee Best’s Stock Index ae 
49 39 44 
82 70 77 
5934 52'/2 5234 | 
54'/4 45 46 ‘ “ 
54\, 49 
% 86 90 
23 18 18!/, 
44" 40'/, 43'/, 
46'/2 40 413, 
55 45%, 503, 
89 78 78'/2 
5634 48'/, 53% 
41% 3 4 
45 34%, 40/, ........ 
36!/ 31'/2 
147 132 137 
39% 36!/s 37!/4 
52% 45'/4 48'/, 
36 30 30'/, 
13% 12 12% 
47 41% 46 
103 94 94 i 
31 28 28'/2 
73/4 57 60 
66'/2 56 56 
26/2 21% 23% 
25\/4 20'/4 23%, 
3 7 39 
52 45'/2 49/2 
22!/2 20'/, 
17 ae. 
39 39 + 4-4 14-4 14 44 + + 
41% 36'/> 36'/2 
28 SRS SESSA SSeS * 
1960 Range | 
24'/2 20'/2 20%, 
384 347 350 
167 15! 154 
: 733, 59 67 
227, 20 20 
50% 44%, 44%, 
23% is 18 
52 47 50!/; 
255 231 233 
46'/5 
60 56 58 ay 
125 107 112 
60% 52 
52\/ 40'/, 45'/4 
394% 30 32/2 
103 90 90 
892, 
44 45'/, 
44\/, 38 42%, 


LOSS OF INCOME 
PROTECTION 


HOSPITAL - SURGICAL » 


Franchise And Wholesce | 
A&H and Hospital 


It should be easy to put yourself in this picture, 
because this man could be YOU. Here you are, 
an agent or general agent who has been selling 
A&H with just ordinary results, or, you are now 
ready to move into this field. 


Point is, that you have a burning desire to be 
an outstanding success in A&H. No second or 
third best will do for you. 

What’s your first move? To talk to someone 
who can give you sound direction, someone who 
knows what it takes to be successful. You're 
going to talk to experts, who are going to tell 


COMBINED 


GROUP OF COMPANIES 
W. CLEMENT STONE, PRESIDENT 
Combined Insurance Company of America, Chicago; 
Combined American Insurance Company, Dallas 
Hearthstone Insurance Company of Massachusetts, Boston 
First National Casualty Company, Wisconsin 


“How do I get to Success from here?” 


you, among other things, what particular type 
of A&H is best suited to your experience and 
prospects. Doesn't that make good sense? 

A&H is our business—our on/y business. And 
everyday, people all over America—in fact, the 
world—ask us for direction. We've made sales 
champions out of thousands of men—even some 
who inquired just “to get the low-down.” 

Why don’t you fill in the coupon below now— 
and let the experts at the world’s second largest 
exclusive accident and health company tell you 
“how to get to Success from here.” There’s no 
obligation whatsoever. 


Combined Insurance Co. of America, Dept. 46 
5050 Broadway, Chicago 40, Illinois 


Yes, Gentlemen: I'd like to know how 
Combined can help me to success 


Name 


Address 


City 


: 
= 
> 
i | | 
; 
pay 
; 
— 
— 
from. 
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Independent agents acclaim MER Za’s 


answer to direct-writing auto competition! 


Write it on the spot with a ball-point pen: deliver on spot. 
End of bookkeeping. Electronic brain takes over, sends 


notices, pays commissions monthly, You own expirations. 


All in line with Insuremanship*, Zurich- 
\merican’s new concept of insurance selling, 
and Z-A’s increased income plan. Based on 
letting you sell, not bookkeep. 

MER TPmatic is competitively priced, auto- 
matically renewable and payable quarterly or 


scmi-annually, Gives your best auto accounts 


ZURICH AMERICAN 


INSURANCE COMPANIES 


quality protection in a top company. Gives vou com- 
petitive edge. Want to operate this wav? We're with you. 


Happy to furnish details. Just ask. 


MERITmatic not yet available in all states. Details on request 
4 H INSURANCE COMPANY 

AMERICAN GUARANTEE AND LIABILITY INSURANCE 

ZURICH LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY (an aftiliate) 


135 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 3, lilinois 
i PRINCIPAL CITIES: New York Boston 
ewH terdam, Orange. Philadelonia, Pittst 
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rgh, 
Kansas City, Denver, Seattle, Portiand, Sacrame cise Rant 
F Los An Phoenix, 
69 Zurich-American | 
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company developments 


ALABAMA Admitted 
Consolidated Mut. Ins. Co. .Brooklyn, N. Y. 
CALIFORNIA Admitted 
United States Liability Ins. Co. ...... . Philadelphia, Pa. 
KANSAS 

Reman 
Kansas Mutual Ins. C 
Upland Mutua! Ins. C 


Examined 
Co .. Bremen, Kansas 
Topeka, Kansas 
Chapman, Kansas 


MARYLAND 
Cambridge Mutua! 


Admitted 
Fire Ins. Co. . Andover, Mass. 
MASSACHUSETTS Admitted 
Preferred Insurance Company Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Examined 
M + f ra ir ( 
tne. 
ester Mut. Fire Ins. C 


Quincy, Mass. 
_. Lowell, Mass. 
Worcester, Mass. 


MICHIGAN 
Progressive Mutual | 


Transamerica Ir ( 


Admitted 
..Cleveland, Ohio 


..San Francisco, California 


NEW HAMPSHIRE _ 


Preferred Insurance ( mpar 


Admitted 
y ; Grand Rapids, Michigan 
NEW YORK 

Mohawk Ir rar npar 


Examined 


Licensed 
New York, N. 


Buffalo, N. 
Oneida County, N. 
New York, N. 
New York, N. 
New York, N. 


umbus hio 
Columbus, Ohio 
OKLAHOMA 


Farmers U 


The | 


Licensed 
r Ins. C Oklahoma City, Okla. 
ndependence re & C ( Oklahoma City, Okla. 
PENNSYLVANIA Examined 
fire te 
Mifflin County Mut 


Nat 


Pittsburgh, Penna 
Mifflin Cy., Penne. 
Pittsburah, Penna 
TENNESSEE Licensed 
VIRGINIA Admitted 
Anchor 


ality 


WEST VIRGINIA Withdrew 


WISCONSIN Admitted 


Cavalier Baltimore, Maryland 
Withdrew 
Hampden Mut. Fire Ins. C Columbus, Wisconsin 


PUERTO RICO Admitted 
Mutual Boiler & Machinery Ins. C Waltham, Mass 
Fire and Ma a Cs Louis. Mo 
Sw Nat td Basle, Switzerland 


VIRGIN ISLANDS Admitted 


ALBERTA 


Admitted 
B ton Mar ~ 


s. Co Waltham, Mass. 


MANITOBA Admitted 

The Reliance Marine Liverpool, England 
Admitted 

ynada Ltd Toronto 


London, 


SASKATCHEWA 


Ont 
England 


Withdrew 
British General Ins. Co. Ltd. ........ 
Central Mutual Ins. Co. ....... 
National-Ben Franklin Ins. Co.. 
American Central Ins. Co. 


London, England 
..Van Wert, Ohio 
Newark, N. J. 
New York, N. Y. 


conventions ahead 


APRIL 


Florida Field Conference Meeting, McAllister, Miami 

Idaho Assn. of Mut. Ins. Agents, Owyhee, Boise 

Missouri Assn. of Mut. Ins. Agents, Governor, Jefferson City 
La. Assn. of Ins. Agents, Edgewater Gulf, Biloxi 

Nevada St. Assn. of Ins. Agents, Reno 

Federation of N. Y. Ins. Women's Clubs, DeWitt Clinton, 
Albany 

Nat'l Assn. of Ins. Agents, Midyear, Netherland-Hilton, 
Cincinnati 

Florida Assn. of Mut. Ins. Agents, Inc., Ft. Harrison, Clear- 
water 

Midwest Territories Conf. of NAIA, Netherland-Hilton, 
Cincinnati 

Chicago Insurance Day, Conrad Hilton, Chicago 

Southern Claims Conference, Statler-Hilton, Dallas 


MAY 


lowa Assn. of Independent Ins. Agents, Blackhawk, Daven- 
port 

Amer. Soc. of Ins. Mgt., Inc., Semi-Annual, Roosevelt, New 
York 

Minnesota Assn. of Mut. Ins. Agents, Pick-Nicollet, Minne- 
apolis 

Conf. of Mut. Cas. Cos., Claims Conf., Conrad Hilton, 
Chicago 

Alabama Assn. of Ins. Agents, Stafford, Tuscaloosa 

Penna. Assn. of Ins. Agents, Hershey, Hershey 

Tenn. Assn. of Mut. Ins. Agents, King Cotton, Memphis 
Nat'l Bureau of Casualty Underwriters, New York 

Inland Marine Ins. Bureau, Shawnee Inn, Shawnee-on-Dela- 
ware 

Ins. Co. & Bank Purchasing Agents Assn., Meeting, Boston 
Nat'l Assn. of Ind. Ins. Adjusters, Broadmoor, Colorado 
Springs 

Fed. of Mut. Fire Ins. Cos., Edgewater Beach, Chicago 

Nat'l Assn. of Automotive Mut. Ins. Cos., Edgewater Beech, 
Chicago 

Nat'l Assn. of Mut. Cas. Cos., Edgewater Beach, Chicago 
American Mutual Ins. Alliance, Edgewater Beach, Chicago 
Ins. Co. Ed. Directors Soc., Seaview Country Club, Absecon 
Nat'l Assn. of Ins. Brokers, Ambassador, Chicago 


new directors 


American Reciprocal Insurers (New York, N. Y.): Frank A. 
Johnson, president of Endicott Johnson Corporation, Endi- 
cott, N. Y. 


Cherokee Insurance Company (Nashville, Tenn.): James 8. 
Morgan, president of Molton, Allen & Williams, Inc., Bir- 
mingham, Alabama. 


Federal Insurance Company (New York, N. Y.): Donald J. 
Russell, president of the Southern Pacific Company and 
the Texas and New Orleans Railroad Company. 


Fidelity and Deposit Company of Maryland (Baltimore, 
Md.): Daniel E. Gorton, vice president and operating 
head of the Pacific Coast Department of the company. 


(Continued on page |74) 
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21-22 
21-22 
21-23 
22-23 
22-24 
23-27 
24-26 
ns. Co. 25-27 ie 
28 
28-29 
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Greater New York Mut. Ins. ( 
a Internationa 2-3 
Se ty Mutual Ir ‘N.Y 
OHIO Merged 8-10 
8-10 
8-10 
10 
8-11 
8-12 
9 
9 
9-11 
9-11 
9-12 
Cott States M 1] Atlanta, Georgia 
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He got out of bed at 1:15 a.m. to answer a call for help no me “making shoes by hand.’ All this gives him a built-in 
from somebody he'd never met. He spent two chilling hours price advantage. And because we are jis company, he is able 
yctting his people into a motel, waking a country doctor to to capitalize on one ot the most powe rful advert 
check them over, arranging for repairs to their car in the industry. Our ads are his ads 
He's home now, bone-tired. He will feel the effects of this Many people know our agent as their life and 
night when he rises to meet his obligations tomorrow. But to- man, too. Because providing him with companion 
night. he made a piece of paper turn into help, shelter and better service to his clients and extra income 
protection from financial loss for that family out on the road. another aspect of our integrated approach to the market 
Many of his neighbors know him as their “car insurance As their auto insurance man, he has a natural entré 
man,” and they note that he makes a good living at it. The already known and expected in his neighbors’ home 


basis of his success is that he’s part of a unique marketing partner- in short, the fam i ance man... with the ability, the 


vip. He is an agent. an independent business man. but an ing and the time to sell trom a well-rounded 


exclusive agent, representing a single insurance enterprise. As insurance portfolio. 
such, he is freed by his marketing partner, the company, to He is a State Farm agent, exclusively rep- STATE FARM 
concentrate on serving a large volume of qualified customers. We resenting State Farm Mutual, world leader 
help him identify and accept the qualified risk, the average in auto insurance, and its companion com- 
driver of normal habits. We mass-produce his policy-writing, panies, State Farm Life Insurance Company INSURANCE 


bookkeeping, billing and collection for him, so that he wastes and State Farm Fire arid Casualty Company. 


For further information on any aspect of State Farm operations, write: Director of Public Relations, State Farm Insurance Companies; Home Offices, Bloomington, Ul. 


4 
rain- 
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Forty-third Annual Statement 


December 31, 1959 


AMERICAN 
COMPANY 


EDWARD L. MULVEHILL, President 


ASSETS 


Cash in Banks and Office a 5,847,884 
United States Government Bonds 25,767,151 
United States Government New Housing .... 12,524,054 
State and Municipal Bonds 41,258,768 
Preferred Stocks 1,852,820 
Common Stocks 22,089,546 
Real Estate 317,003 
Mortgage Loans ee 24,010 
Premiums in Course of Collection (not over 90 days due) 5,133,247 
Accrued Interest... 690,308 
Other Admitted Assets eer 1,331,934 


TOTAL ADMITTED ASSETS... $117,233,084 


LIABILITIES 
AND SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS 


Reserve for Outstanding Losses % 40,317,545 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums 33,758,083 
Reserve for Funds Held Under Reinsurance Treaties 1,815,048 
Reserve for Commissions, Taxes and Other Liabilities 4,658,732 
Reserve for Loss Balances in Course of Payment 1,974,461 
Reserve for Securities Purchased but Undelivered os 1,078,540 
TOTAL LIABILITIES $ 83,602,354 

Capital (1,020,000 shares 85 par value)... . & 5,100,000 

Voluntary Reserve 4,000,000 

Net Surplus 24,530,730 
SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS _ 33,630,730 
$117,233,084 


Valuation of securities on National Assoctation of Insurance Commissioners basis. On basis of actual market values at 
December 31, 1959 Total Admitted Assets would be $110,801,600 and Surplus to Policyholders would be $27,199,246. Securities 
carried at $1.931,358 in the above statement are deposited as required by law. The sum of $1,742,952 held in trust for the 
payment of certain losses is included in ‘“‘Cash"’ and reflected in “Reserves for Funds Held Under Reinsurance Treaties.’ 


MULTIPLE LINE REINSURANCE 
CASUALTY + FIDELITY - SURETY - FIRE » MARINE + ALLIED LINES 


99 John Street, New York 38, New York 
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More awesomely violent than 
virtually anything devised by man 
can be the action and results of a 
great windstorm. Such storms— 
tornadoes and hurricanes, primarily 
are true catastrophes. And, for 
the insurer, they are ticklish things 
with which to deal. Each case in- 
volving a wind hazard has its pecul- 
iar qualifying ramifications; hence, 
in Catastrophe Reinsurance it is im- 
possible to apply one standard pro- 
cedure or policy to all cases. On 
page 20 an elaboration of the prob- 
lems connected with wind-hazard 
reinsurance is presented. 
eee year a comprehensive 
report on the year’s developments is 
presented by the general manager 
of the National Council on 
pensation Insurance. It 
our policy to reprint, as fully as 
space allows, the sections of that 
Annual Report which are of gen- 
eral interest. On page 24 are re- 
ported the over-all operations of the 
Council with particular emphasis 
on changes during the year in rate 
levels in the various states, legisla- 
tive highlights, and the operations 
of the assigned risk plans for both 
workmen’s compensation and auto- 
mobile coverage. 


Com- 


has been 


eee Phe insurance business has 
seén more rapid change during the 
past few vears than ever before dur 
ing its history. The frantic 
toward automation, the issuance of 
policy after policy each with a new 
gimmick are manifestations 
of the very normal and healthy de- 
sire for progress in the industry. 
What works for one company, how- 
ever, does not necessarily work for 


them all, and might be detrimental 


surge 


these 
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to some. .lppraise Your Position, 
counsels the article on page 20. De- 
termine exactly what is best for 
your particular needs before blindly 
Innovation — that 


embracing any 


comes along. 


eee Dynamic agents, Looking For- 
ward into the decade ahead, can dis- 
cern a and 
expansion for their industry. In 
order properly to take advantage of 
this, it will be necessary to take even 
more than the wonted care to im- 
prove sales, salesmanship, service, 
and procedures. brief compen- 
dium of the essentials of a good 


agent appears on page 35. 


marvelous growth 


eee Regrettably, it seems that 


people have always stolen things 


and that they always will. The gen 
eral run of men are honest, but some 
are not; in addition it is impossible 
to tell 
circumstances will make a thief of 
until 
These facts pro- 
vide the simplest answer to the 
question, Dishonesty Insur- 
ance? Fidelity protection should be 
considered essential to 
any the 
agent should make it his responsi 
hility. to 
owners the importance of carrying 
such protection 


when certain pressures or 


a man whose integrity has, 
then, been spotless. 


absolutely 


business, and insurance 


impress upon business 


page $3 


eee Audio-Visual 


tions are pretty generally accepted 


sales presenta 
in life insurance selling as their ad 
vantages have been proved by ex 
perience. There is no sound reason 
why this medium cannot be used by 
the fire and casualty agent to help 
him meet the intensified competi 


The ad 


tion which has developed 


vantage of third party intluence 
through the narrator of the picture, 
the saving in time and the better 
understanding on the part of the 
buyer can all help an agent obtain 
a better and larger share of such 
markets as automobile and home 
owners Operation Sur- 
vival on page 51 tells of some of the 
progress already made in this field. 


coverage. 


°°? Microfilm has enjoyed a grow 
ing popularity as a means of keep 
ing records. As everyone knows, 
records can be stored on microfilm 
ina traction of the space it would 
take to store ordinary documents. 
But too many “microfilm experts” 
have created the impression that 
records have to be kept in’ two 
their original 
well as on microfilm. 


state as 
In the case 
of vital records this is true, but in 
many the article on 


65, it is possible merely to 


cases, states 
page 
keep a microfilm copy of a docu 
ment, and to destroy the original. 
Don't Overlook Microfilm, savs the 
article, in the search for an efficient 
and economical record-keeping sys 
tem. 


eee year, thousands of 
people are killed and millions in 
jured as a result of accidents in 
their homes or on their jobs. An 
enormous proportion of these acci 
dents could have been prevented 

they are due largely to carelessness 
If people at 
would 


work and at home 

few 
rules, exercise a few simple precau 
tions, the death and 
wrought by accidents could be 
shrunk substantially. Safety 


Everybody's Job, on page &3, sets 


consistently follow a 


suffering 


forth such a list of suggestions 


ee? With or without intention, it 
otten happens that claims for dental 
damage the 


such claims 


are exaggerated by 


claimant. The cost. of 
to the 


substantiall, 


Insurance can be 
reduced if the ad 


Juster and the examining dentist 


COM pany 


are aware of certain situations which 
might the nature of the 
In order to Reduce the Cost 
of Dental Claims, it should be dis 
covered what sort of condition pre 


change 


claim 


vailed before injury which might 
have made the damaged member 
more vulnerable. See page 89 
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FEDERAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
S, Wy ninth . 


December 31,1959 
J 
2 
DIRECTORS ASSETS $ 
HENDON CHUBB United States Government Bonds . . « « « « $ 59,453,982 
Honore Chairm of the B d 
ARTHUR M. ANDERSON 
Preferred and Guaranteed Stocks . . 2. 2. « « 5,378,257 $ 
HOWARD S. BUNN 
Common Stocks . . . © © « 70,902,675 
Union Carbide Corporation Stock of Vigilant Insurance Company. . . . « = 15,360,175 
2ND Stock of Colonial Life Insurance Company . . . 4,912,082 
Chubb son Ing 
RICHARD B. EVANS 
President Premiums not over 90 daysdue . 2 6 « 6 « « 4,029,356 
The Colontal Life Insurance 
Emory S. LAND TOTAL ADMITTED ASSETS . « « $212,098,569 
Vice Admiral = 
United States Navy | Retired) 
LIABILITIES 
LEWIs A. LAPHAM AND SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS 
Chairman of Executive Committee ‘ 
Bankers Trust Company Unearned Premiums. . . . « 45,589,770 
$ 
NATHAN MOBLEY Outstanding Losses and Claims « « « 33,698,296 


Chubb & Son Ine. 


GEORGE S. MOORE 


The First National City Bank 


i New York Funds Held under Reinsurance Treaties . « « 4,296,686 P 
Oo eu or 


Non-Admitted Reinsurance . 2. « « 5,559,100 
EDMOND J. MORAN 


President TOTAL LIABILITIES. © © © « 96,327,663 ‘ 
Moran Towing & Transportation 
Co., Ine. 


RICHARD D. NELSON 


Executive Vice President ana P 


Secretar) Unrealized Appreciation of Investments . . 2. . 49,995,741 : 
The Colonial Lite Insurance 

Company of America SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS . . 6 « « ~ 115,770,906 : 

4 


Chubb & Son Inc 


JUNIUS L. POWELL 


Investments valued at $7,481,636 are deposited with government authorities and trustee 
as required by law 


FREDERICK A.O. SCHWARZ 
Davis Polk Wardwel 
Sunderland & Kienal 


BERNARD M. SHANLEY 


Shanle he r 


ARCHIE M. STEVENSON 90 John Street, New York 38, N.Y. 

Chubb & Ay n Ine. 4 
4 

LANDON K. THORNE Ocean and Inland Marine 

HAROLD T. WHITE, JR, Transportation « Fire and Automobile « Fidelity « Surety ¢ Casualty 

White, Weld & Co. Aviation Insurance through Associated Aviation Underwriters 


\ 
; 
Sf 
~/ CHUBB & SON INC., Manager 
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stock operating results 


LTHOUGH THE Skies are still far from clear and 
A mnious clouds hang over some of the most impor- 
tant segments of the business, the year 1959 showed 
modest improvement in over-all experience and gives 
promise that the painful private recession of the fire and 
casualty business is on the way out. The trend toward 
higher losses, which first became evident in 1955 and 
grew progressively worse in 1956 and 1957, was finally 
reversed in 1958. The year 1959 started on a note of 
optimism, This was soon shattered by a very sad first 
quarter, reflecting the adverse conditions of the coldest 
winter nationwide in over a half a century. Experience 
Was just about as bad as the first quarter of 1958 which 
ranked well up among the most disastrous in history. 
Fortunately, marked improvement occurred in the fol- 
lowing quarters with fire lines recording generally better 
returns than casualty, due primarily to the still adverse 
experience on automobile bodily injury business and 
deterioration in workmen’s compensation, 

The two-hundred-ten stock fire and casualty com- 
panies whose year-end comparative figures appeared in 
Best's Weekly News Digest write about 85% of all fire 
and casualty business underwritten in the stock field. 
Net premiums written advanced by about 812% indi- 
cating a volume of just over $934 billion for all stock 
carriers in 1959, 

The over-all ratio of losses incurred (including loss 
adjustment expense) to premiums earned declined 
nearly a point and a half to 61.1°, while the expense 
ratio to premiums written was down just over one 
point to 36.7%. This brought the combined loss and 
expense ratio down to 97.8 for 1959 as compared 


with 100.3% in 1958 for this group of companies. Com 
plete industry figures are expected to show slightly bet 
ter over-all results but with the loss ratio higher (frac 
tionally above 62% ) and the expense ratio lower (frac 
tionally above 35%) to make the combined loss and 
expense ratio about 971%. 

On the larger volume of business, unearned premiums 
increased by about 6% and loss reserves were up 9! 2%. 
Net investment income rose 10% but unrealized appre 
ciation was relatively modest. Statutory underwriting 
results were barely in the black in 1959 as against a red 
figure of more than 1% in 1958. Dividends declared 
to stockholders were slightly higher but averaged only 
about half of net investment income. The net result of 
operations was an increase of about 8'.% in assets and 
nearly 9% in policyholders’ surplus. 

Averages submerge the wide differences that exist 
among various companies; differences that are funda 
mental to their plan of operation or the classes of busi 
ness underwritten. The last four years have been fat 
from satisfactory for a majority of important companies 
and most of the generally orthodox multiple line carriers 
are reporting over-all combined loss and expense ratios 
at least two points above the averages. Not all carriers 
are out of the red and those underwriting a relatively 
large volume of automobile bodily injury liability busi 
ness have been particularly hard hit. 

Comparative figures for the 210 companies on which 
this study is based appeared in the March 7, March 14 
and March 21 issues of Best's Weekly News Digest 
A limited number of these are available to readers in 
terested in individual figures. 


ALL STOCK FIRE AND CASUALTY COMPANIES 
(Last 000 omitted) 
Premiums * Loss 
Earned Ratio 
$1,644,835 50.7 
1,845,333 53.0 
2,154,145 55.3 
2,057,644 53.0 
2,128,103 
2,256,218 
2,620,202 
3,386,928 
3,992,930 
4,424,339 
4,766,434 
5,378,960 
5,994,398 
6,661,360 
6,991,598 
7,341,824 
7,743,974 
8,325,467 


Comb. 
Ratio 
93.5 
93.8 
96.1 
92.1 
94.4 
95.8 
98.8 
96.3 
91.2 
87.6 
93.0 
97.1 
94.4 
93. 
93.6 
94.9 
100.5 
102.9 
100.0 
97.5 


Premiums 
Written 

$1,729,785 
1,988,605 
2,164,591 
2,090,603 
2,258,133 
2,424,651 
3,063,044 
3,862,123 
4,403,010 
4,759,920 
5,137,529 
5,758,796 
6,410,590 
7,000,347 
7,143,593 
7,662,138 
7,991,071 
8,640,093 
9,076,828 8,840,841 . 
9,800,000 9,500,000 62.3 35.2 


All figures shown in thousands (last 000 omitted). 
ning with 1942 before Federal income taxes. **Estimated. 


Year 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 
1956 
1957 
1958 
1959** 


*Incurred to premiums earned. 
ttincludes dividends to policyholders. 


210 STOCK FIRE AND CASUALTY COMPANIES 
(Last 000 omitted) 


To 
1958 1959 Change 
Total Admitted Assets 
Policyholders’ Surplus 
Conditional Surplus Funds 
Case Loss Reserves 


Unearned Premiums 


$17,216,913 
7,380,337 
115,339 
3,818,941 
5,261,298 


$18,655,711 8.4 

8,036,495 8.9 
122,190 
4,183,603 
5,583,552 


Net Premiums Written 
Net Premiums Earned 
*Loss Ratio 

tExpense Ratio 
Combined Ratio 


7,610,841 
7,355,637 
62.5 

37.8 
100.3 


8,266,964 
7,932,322 
61.1 
36.7 
97.8 


-119,583 
415,335 
1,472,750 
39,989 
239,348 


43,193 
456,935 
437,757 

76,088 
249,686 


Underwriting P. or L. 
Net Investment Income 
Other Investments Gains 
Federal Taxes Incurred 


Dividends Declared tt 


t Incurred to premiums written; ratios begin- 
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' 
8.6 
7.8 
4 
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WI new decade, 


entire 
zation —agents, brokers and_ staff— 
is aware of the tremendous oppor- 


BEGIN a 


Travelers organi- 


tunities and responsibilities that le 
ahead, including the heightened com- 
petition in an expanding insurance 
market and the continuing demand 
for new and improved methods of 
operation and coverages to meet the 
changing needs of our people. 

Phe investment of funds, accumu- 
lated principally for future insurance 
benefits, will continue to play an 
important part in our national life. 
Such help provide 
money the industrial 
plants, the communities with their 
homes and schools, and the national 


investments 
to develop 


resources our growing nation needs. 
The threat of government 
croachment on our business ts con- 


en- 


stantly with us. It accents the neces- 
sity of providing broad protection 
against all kinds of risks to which 
persons and property are exposed, 
We pledge ourselves to meet this 
responsibility and to continue our 
efforts against the forces of inflation, 
which can be so damaging not only 
to our policyholders but to the en- 
DeWitt, presi- 
Barker, chairman, fi- 
The Travelers In- 


surance Companies 


tire country._J. D) 
dent, G. W 
nance committee ; 


that 


the vear 1959 was a most satisfac- 


ARE PLEASED to report 
tory one from every standpoint, with 
vour company achieving substantial 
underwriting gains and impressive 
investment results. Many new highs 
were recorded in most of the major 
segments of our operations 
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As to the insurance industry, a 
significant recovery in underwriting 
margins of the fire and casualty 
companies seemed well established as 
the year drew to a close. Among 
the more important influencing fac- 
tors to augment this trend will be 
the further impact of rate increases 
which will become more fully earned 
as the current year develops, and 
further reductions in commissions, 
coupled with better home office con- 
trols to help reduce over-all expense 
ratios. The outlook for 1960 ap- 
pears to indicate the industry is 
finally on the road to profitable un- 
derwriting figures.—F. L. Mulve- 
hill, president; American Re-Insur- 
ance Company. 


¢ THe YEAR THAT marked the close 
of the “Fabulous Fifties” was a year 
of almost violent change in our in- 
dustry —in such home- 
owners, which was revised only after 
much discussion; in automobile, 
which underwent radical 
changes in one year than in several 
past decades; in a somewhat tur- 
bulent stock market that underwent 
numerous wide swings, but generally 
went forward; in a Congressional 
that produced more 
smoke than fire, but which may pro- 
ject a new pattern of regulation for 
the future; in the renewed determi- 
nation of life, property and casualty 
companies to merge, with many dis- 
turbing portents for the future. 
Conservative adherence to sound 
underwriting principles indicated the 
desirability of containing our auto 
writings to 
“book” and accordingly we 


lines as 


more 


investigation 


mobile our present 


estah 


lished a policy of renewing automo- 
bile policies already written, but not 
accepting any further new business 
until the situation improves, as it 
gives some indication of doing. We 
plan to experiment with the several 
forms of special automobile policy 
developed by the Bureaus, as the 
automobile situation clarifies. 

As we enter into the “Golden 
Sixties,” we do so in the confidence 
that the loyalty, ability and enthusi- 
asm that have characterized our 
progress in the past decade will carry 
forward into the exciting years ly- 
ing ahead.—IValter M. Welch, 
president; The Hartford Mutual In- 
surance Company. 


© YouR COMPANY MADE progress in 
1959 and enjoyed a reasonably good 
year. The corrective measures in 
our underwriting operations have 
helped to bring about this improve- 
ment. We will continue our inten- 
sive efforts in selective underwriting 
and expense control. Due to the 
keen competition from many sources 
and broadening of coverages, this 
course is necessary. 

Fire and marine were 
profitable. The extended coverage 
class also produced a profit despite 
the numerous windstorms occurring 
in many sections of the country. 
Crop-Hail produced satisfactory re- 
sults for the second successive year. 
The fidelity and surety classes which 
represent a small percentage of our 
total premium volume, are develop 
ing gradually and resulted ina profit. 

The automobile classes continue to 
he the serious pre blem that has beset 
the industry for the past several 


classes 
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TIVE COMMENT 


years. The source of difficulty can 
again be repeated, namely, high loss 
frequency, inflated cost of repairs, 
plus the liberal attitude of the courts 
in granting excessive claim awards. 
The underlying problem is still seri- 
ous and can be resolved only by con- 
tinued efforts to improve highway 
safety and to demand strict law en- 
forcement and sterner penalties in 
the traffic courts. To aid state and 
local governments in this traffic-acci 
dent problem, all segments of the in- 
surance industry are participating in 
the newly formed Insurance Institute 
for Highway Safety. A staff of ex- 
perts in the field of traftic engineer- 
ing and highway safety are being 
employed to offer much needed tech 
nical advice and assistance 1n acct 
dent prevention.—Alexvander L. 
Ross, chairman of the board; Thorin 
T. Grimson, president; United 
States Fire Insurance Company. 


@ For INSURANCE COMPANIES gen- 
erally, the year marked by 
modest improvement in the unsat- 
isfactory results which in recent 
years had developed in some highly 
regulated classes of business such as 
automobile. 

During the last few years there 
have been several governmental en- 
quiries into the insurance business, 
with particular reference to anti- 
trust questions. These have included 
hearings dealing with the insurance 
business generally before the Senate 
Subcommittee on Antitrust and 
Monopoly of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, and an investigation of the 
aviation insurance business by the 
Department of Justice. Recently, at 


Was 
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the instance of the Department of 
Justice, Grand Jury subpoenas have 
been issued to leading aviation un- 
derwriters. 

The success of an insurance com- 
pany is inevitably dependent on the 
character, skill and initiative of its 
personnel, The management devotes 
major attention not only to ques- 
tions of recruitment and training but 
also to recognition of the contribu- 
tions of individual staff members 
and of the staff as a whole. At the 
1956, Chubb & Son insti- 
tuted an informal profit sharing plan 
to replace a long established system 
of year end bonuses. Effective July 
5, 1959 this plan was formalized 
and, subject to Treasury Depart- 
ment approval which is now pend 
ing, staff members will receive the 
considerable advantages inherent in 
such a plan. The plan provides that 
payments up to 15% of salary will be 
made annually to the Trustee of the 
plan with respect to each eligible 
staff member, dependent upon the 
combined loss and expense ratios of 
Federal and Vigilant. Under the 
table of benefits established in the 
plan, the ratios for 1959 develop a 
payment of 11142%.—Percy Chubb 
2nd, president; Federal Insurance 
Company. 


close of 


® THE CASUALTY INDUSTRY will 
continue to be adversely affected by 
inflation and rising claim costs, but 
we expect our premium volume to 
grow in 1960 without reversing the 
present favorable trend of our un 
derwriting results 

The underwriting profit of the ac 


cident and health department con 


tinued to be highly satisfactory, As 
noted in previous reports, the gen 
eral trend in the industry has been in 
the direction of a greater return to 
the policyholder, more streamlined 
administrative handling, 
duced margins of profit 


and re 
The re 
markable success of the department 
during these years, in building a 
greater volume of accident and 
health business and in holding its 
costs of operation to a minimum, has 
made it possible to maintain our 
over-all profit level and at the same 
time to keep pace with these pre 
dominant trends in the industry. 

In previous annual reports two 
principles have been emphasized as 
basic to the company’s investment 
policy. First, the company’s total 
liabilities must at all times be offset 
by the sum of its cash, premiums 
due, United States government obli- 
gations, and sound bonds. 
Second, and at the same time, the 
company’s common stocks and its 
other amortized investments must be 
kept well within the total of its capi 
tal funds. 


other 


These two fundamental 
principles continue to guide the com 
pany’s investment planning. We be 
lieve that these relationships are 
much more important considerations 
than the relationship of common 
stocks to total assets. 

We believe that our personnel, 
both and staff, the 
strongest have ever Our 


officers are 
had 
companies are fortunate also in hav 
ing large capital funds. With these 
as our foundation, with contidence in 


we 


mutual re 
spect, we look forward together to 


one another, and with 
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ntinued 


Executive Comment—C 


greater service to the public and to 
greater progress for our companies 
in 1960 and in the years ahead.— 
Roy Tuchbreiter, chairman of the 
board; Continental Casualty Com- 
pany; Continental Assurance Com- 
puny. 


nstitution 
Insurance 


oyporation 
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Henri G. Ibsen, President 


90 JOHN STREET 
NEW YORK 38, N.Y. 
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© Durine 1959 there was an im- 
provement in the results of not only 
our group of companies but also in 
the property and casualty insurance 
business in general. The underwrit- 
ing experience reached a low point 
in 1957 but since that time there has 
been continued improvement. How 
ever, there 
which still plague our industry. The 
automobile line is the largest pre- 
nium producer but, unfortunately, 
is also the classification in which the 
industry as well as our company con- 


are certain problems 


tinues to have the worst underwrit- 
ing experience. Heavy claim costs 
in the form of excessive jury ver- 
dicts, increased costs of repairing 
modern automobiles, congested high- 
ways, and lack of rigid law enforce- 
ment all contribute to this situation. 
During the year our industry began 
to operate the Institute of Highway 
Safety which it is hoped will pro- 
duce measurable results in improved 
highway safety in the future. The 
loss of life and property continues 
at such a staggering rate that definite 
action must be taken. 

In the property insurance field we 
have continued to emphasize our 
productive efforts toward business 
in sections of the country other than 
the congested metropolitan areas. 
Unfortunately, there has been a de- 
terioration in the physical properties 
and the housekeeping attendant 
thereto in the large metropolitan 
centers which makes the prospects 
for profit very dim. The rise in juve- 
nile delinquency in the large cities, ac- 
companied by the general increase in 
crime also are factors in causing our 
curtailment of business in these areas. 
During the vear our greatest pre- 
mium increase came in areas where 
we believe a more wholesome and 
healthy underwriting climate exists. 
Let us assure you that vour manage- 
ment will continue to direct its ef 
forts toward selective underwriting 
techniques, coupled with expense 
control of a most realistic type. 
A.B. Hatch, president ; Reliance In- 


surance Company. 


©@ AS PREVIOUSLY WARNED, our pro- 
gram in 1959 pursued the restrictive 
underwriting plans initiated a couple 
of years ago and was directed pri 
marily at unsatisfactory results in the 
automobile and surety classes. While 
these still 
troublesome, the reduction in. pre 


classes of business are 


miums on a selective basis resulting 
from this determined policy — is 
largely responsible for an improve- 
ment of about $7,000,000 in under- 
writing figures on a comparable ba- 
sis with 1958. 

Premiums started to level off the 
latter part of the year, as indicated 
by the fact that volume for the first 
14.6% com- 
pared to the full year’s decline of 
8.7%. It would seem to us that the 
necessity for deliberate reductions 
has now about ended. 

As we prophesied in last year’s re- 
port to our stockholders, we have 
certainly benefited during 1959 from 
the somewhat rigid and more selec 
tive underwriting policies com 
1957. We expect that 
these benefits will continue notice- 
ably during 1960 and be reflected in 
further improved operating results. 

The continuing tragedy retlected 
in excessive liability claims and jury 
decisions, together with the sharp 
rise in crime, will continue to burden 
the public’s pocketbook. Reflection 
of these increased costs appears in 
some of the insurance premiums you 
pay. While some relief to the public 
in this respect is becoming apparent 
in certain areas, there is an urgent 
need for improvement in important 
places where excessive auto liability 
awards are not uncommon, It is 
hoped that the adequacy of rates in 
all classes which are lagging may 
soon be achieved, and furthermore 
that they effect long 
enough to restore a better balance to 
underwriting results generally. 
John A. North, president; J. D. 
Taylor, executive vice president; 
The Phoenix Insurance Company. 

THE LAST SEVERAL years have 
been among the most difficult ever 
experienced by the insurance indus- 


six months was down 


menced in 


remain. in 


try. The adverse loss experience re- 
ported by most companies reached 
its peak in 1957 and continued much 
longer than the industry anticipated. 

Our insurance operations, which 
began to improve about June, 1958, 
continued to improve during the first 
nine months of 1959. During the 
last quarter of the year we suffered 
a reverse, due to a number of surety 
bond losses, some exceptionally 
severe automobile accidents necessi- 
tating and a_ few 
verdicts which are difficult to com 
prehend. 


large reserves, 


By and large, we do not 
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look upon the bad fourth quarter as 
indicative of a change in trend and, 
in spite of the problems confronting 
the industry generally, believe that 
further improvement will be shown 
in 1960, 

The automobile situation still dis- 
turbs us and, in spite of the improve- 
ment which took place in 1959, 
accounts for the bulk of the 1959 
underwriting loss. One of the inter- 
esting, as well as significant, facts 
developed in our statistics is that the 
frequency of automobile bodily in- 
jury claims has risen steadily in the 
last several vears, but there has been 
no corresponding increase in the fre- 
quency of automobile property dam- 
age claims. In fact, property damage 
claim frequency has not increased 
appreciably, which would indicate 
that the actual frequency of automo- 
bile accidents has leveled off. Why 
then a nearly 25% increase in per- 
sonal injury claim frequency if acci 
dent frequency has not increased ? 
Undoubtedly, we and the industry 
are receiving and resisting, but in 
many instances paying, more minor 
or fictitious injury claims exagger- 
ated and blown-up out of proportion 
to their merits. The desire to “get 
something for nothing” is thus re- 
flected in our statistics and is one 
of the reasons the automobile prob- 
lem is so difficult to solve. 

We have reported to you that over 
the last several years there have been 
rate increases for the automobile 
classes, yet the premium we earned 
in 1959 per bodily injury claim was 
less than 3% greater than in 1955. 
Thus the increase in claim conscious- 
ness of the public as represented by 
claim frequency has largely offset the 
rate increases we have secured. At 
the same time, the average cost of 
claims has risen; on the auto bodily 
injury claims our estimated costs 
have increased more than 12%. 

While this aggressive claim con- 
sciousness of the public affects the 
entire industry, the old-line Bureau 
companies have been plagued with 
adverse selection of risks. As a re- 
sult, new marketing and rating plans 
are now in the fore as a possible so- 
lution to the pre blem of automobile. 

L. K. Kirk, president; Standard 
Accident Insurance Company. 
© THE UNDERWRITING Loss, which 
is slightly less than last year, was 
adversely affected by our growing 
premium volume with its statutory 
(Continued on the next page) 


COMPETITION. 


has a phone, too. What it may not have behind that phone is all that you ean 
offer prospects when you have PLM in your office. For instance: age and 
experience—64 years; prompt claim payment record; continuing dividends 
to policyholders; newest types of coverages: PLM Budget Plan for installment 
premium paying; helpful special agents; efficient, friendly home oflice per- 
sonnel and much more —all combining to give you and your clients a 
well-rounded service. Why not get in touch with us. 


Writing FIRE and ALLIED LINES 
“In the Birthplace of American Mutua! Insurance” 


PENNSYLVANIA LUMBERMENS MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
PLM Building * Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Branch Offices in New York, Los Angeles, Charlotte, N.C. 
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Executive Comment—Continued 


impact of recording full acquisition 
expense on an increasing amount of 
premiums not yet earned. A com- 
bined underwriting ratio of 100.6% 
is the most favorable developed since 
the recent cycle of unprofitable un- 
derwriting began in 1956. Extremely 
high losses in the first quarter, at- 
tributable in large measure to the 
severe winter, prevented an improve- 
ment in loss ratio, however, our ex- 


pense ratio was reduced to the lowest 
point in twelve years. 

For the third successive year, au- 
tomobile lines developed loses in ex- 
cess of our total underwriting loss 
and remain a serious problem. While 
there have been many. automobile 
rate increases including an adjust- 
ment of approximately 18% for 


bodily injury and property damage 


coverage in New York State, these 
increases have generally been inade 
quate. I regret to report that there 


ASSETS 


Cash 

Bonds 

Stocks 

Real Estate 

Premiums, in Course of Collection 
All Other Assets 


rOTAL ADMITTED ASSETS 


LIABILITIES 


Unearned Premiums 


All Other 


LOTAI 
SURPLUS 


TOTAL 


ADVANCE DISCOUNT OF 


Workmen's Compensation Insurance 


DIVIDEND AT EXPIRATION 


Automobile Insurance 


Fire and Allied Lines 
ADVANCE DISCOUNT OF 


* Inquire about variations in other stafes. 


Loss and Adjustment Expenses 


Taxes Due and Accrued 


LIABILITIES 


SECURITY BUILDING 


A. J. GUREVICH, President 


SECURITY MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 
FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


December 31, 1959 


$ 1,554,924 
20,296,749 
930,250 
235,639 
2,382,379 
357,799 


$25,757,740 


$13,621,267 
6,840,411 
$32,034 
338,287 


$21,331,999 
4,425,741 


$25,757,740 


Bonds carried at $300,082 in the above statement are deposited 
as required by law. 


NON.-ASSESSABLE POLCIES IN NEW YORK, ADJOINING STATES, 
NEW ENGLAND, CALIFORNIA, FLORIDA, NORTH CAROLINA, MICHIGAN, 
MISSOURI, WISCONSIN, D.C., ILLINOIS, MARYLAND AND VIRGINIA 


Written By 


Security 


CURRENT DIVIDEND SCHEDULE—NEW YORK * 


General and Elevator Liability, Manufacturers or Contractors Liability, Owners 
or Contractors Protective Liability and Property Damage (Including Water 
Damage) Legal Liability and Comprehensive Personal Liability Insurance. 

20% 


Except on Premiums under $500 with Codes 9027, 9028, 9029. 


Manual 


329 EAST 149 STREET 
NEW YORK 51, N. Y. 


Telephone MO 5-5000 


is a continuation of the high fre- 
quency of accidents, excessive jury 
awards, fraudulent claims and_ in- 
Hated repair costs. Although we re- 
duced our expense ratio 
lines during 1959 and began market- 
ing a new preferred risk policy, res- 
storation of profitable automobile 
underwriting appears unlikely in the 
immediate future. In some measure 
an improvement in the outlook is less 
dependent upon rate increases than 
rigid enforcement of traffic laws, ef- 
fective control of irresponsible mo- 
torists, better driver training, pro- 
secution of dishonest claimants and 
their conspirators, and control of in- 
Hation, An aroused public opinion 
could accelerate the achievement of 
these objectives—G. 1). Mead, 
president; Glens Falls Insurance 
Company, 


for these 


© THE FAVORABLE TREND in under- 
writing noted last year continues and 
the insurance industry generally ex- 
perienced improved operating re- 
sults during 1959. 

In recent reports to you I have 
stressed our continuing efforts to ob- 
tain greater selectivity of risks and 
underwriting to improve the sources 
of our business and secure an under- 
writing profit. Last year as was the 
case the year before we have applied 
ourselves particularly to strengthen- 
ing our loss and claims department. 
This has resulted in an increase in 
our loss expense in 1959 as it did 
during the previous year. However, 
the better loss ratios resulting indi- 
cate that considerable savings in our 
loss settlements have already been 
made. We are confident that the 
strengthening of our loss adjustment 
facilities will continue to improve 
results, 

It is expected that our manage- 
ment program will be considerably 
extended during the coming year to 
further improve our agency plant 
both from the standpoint of produc 
tivity and quality. Considerable ef- 
fort is being expended in field per- 
sonnel training and guidance. We 
are developing plans currently to 
further our advertising and public 
relations department. efforts 
during the past year and activity 
contemplated for the coming year 
should insure further progress 
William MacLean, president; Na- 
tional Union Insurance Companies 


Best's Fire and Casualty News 
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THE YEAR 1959 was an encourag- 
ing one for our company. Under- 
writing results showed a profit. In- 
vestment 
tory. Research has been conducted 
in the areas of automation and sta 
tistics. The dual problem of compe- 
tition and underwriting of private 
passenger automobile insurance has 
studied and dealt with. Our 
claims department has been expanded 
considerably. 

The very 


income was very satisfac- 


been 


important private pas- 
senger automobile liability 
of the insurance 
the subject of many experimental 
plans during the past five or six years 
in an attempt to hold on to and re 
capture the better this 
business from the direct writers so 
than an over-all profit) might be 
realized, We have been watching and 


segment 


business has been 


classes of 


studying developments in this area 
very closely. We that it is 
how opportune for us to present our 
plan using the “Sav-Al” 
nounced “Save-All”) special auto- 
mobile policy, which we feel embodies 
all sales 
sound 
point and enables our agents te com 
with direct writers and others 
for this business.’ 


belie, e 


pro- 


features possible, yet is 
from an underwriting view 
pete 


More efficient supervision and ex 
peditious and economical disposi 
tion of claims is being achieved 
through the means of a claims policy 
and the establishment of 
additional branch claims oftices. 

We hope that the vear just ended 


may be considered a true 


committee 


idication 


of the end of an unhappy period in 


the insurance business. 
thank all of our 
staffs, 
helped us 


We sincerely 
agents, producers, 
and stockholders who 
through those difficult 
pefully look forward to 
more profitable vears together.—.1/. 
H. Saval, president; 
versal Insurance 


othicers 
times and 


American Uni- 
Company. 
@ ALTHOUGH ALL 
in 1959 less than the 
number reported in 1958, 


CLAIMS reported 
averaged 1% 
average 
claim costs, both liability and prop 
their 
ingly ever imereasing spiral and_ it 
said 
that this situation will improve du 
Hlere 
is tangible evidence of the 
effects of the 
era, 


erty damage, continued seem 


cannot be with any assurance 


ing the coming vear. again 
monetary 
inflationary 


needed rate 


present 
Fortunately badly 
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Accounts Receivable often represent 45% 


rent assets. 


of a company’s cur- 


Too often, they are not insured. Forty-three Percent 


of the firms whose uninsured records are destroyed never resume 


business again. 


Our new Non-Reporting Form could be just the thing for your 


client — may help him to stay in business. 


Write for your copy 


of a new booklet that will help you sell Accounts Receivable 


Insurance. 


The 


ST. PAUL HOME OFFICE 
385 Washington Street 
St. Poul 2, Minnesota 


NEW ENGLAND DEPARTMENT 


10 Post Office Square 
Boston 2, Massachusetts 


icularly in the auto 


mobile tield, have helped bring the 


Inereases, part 


over-all earned premium level 
pom 
be met with a small 


could 


profit margin re 


where claim payments 
maiming 

Competition continued to acceler 
ate mall lines of insurance, particu 
larly automobile 
forts have 


he directed 


and fire our et 
been and will continue to 
at meeting this condition 
ina way that wall provide sound pro 


tection to the imsuring public, at 


Agency System...An American Tradition 


EASTERN DEPARTMENT 


90 John Street 
New York 38. N. Y 


PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 


Mills Building 


Son Francisco 6, California 


rates which will be attractive and on 
a basis that will return a fan 


ment tor 


pay 
our 
2nd, presi- 


Insurance 


services rendered 
Jesse Grant Roe, 
Selected Risks 


onipany 


agents 


dent: 


@ 


rating plans, multiple coverage forms 


NEW AND. experimental 
and techniques have been introduced 
into the fire and casualty business 
Not all of them are bad, but few have 
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af accounts receivable 
: were wiped out 

ia 
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DONALD A. TRIPP 
Manager 
Mutual Reins. Bur. 
Belvidere, Ill. 


York oUR PURPOSES in this. talk, 
k “catastrophe” will refer to wind, 
omitting for this discussion the fire 
conflagration hazard 

Phere are several questions for 
ask in 
hazards \t 


Xposure 


company managers to con 


sidering wind what 


pom ot should the com 


pany buy catastrophe protection 
What might be the “expected” loss 
total from catastrophe this would 
storm, and fre 
What are 
field of 

What 


are the underwriting safeguards the 


include severity of 


(JUCTICY Ot occurrences 
the catastrophe areas im the 
the company's operations 

| | haz- 
company can take agamst this haz 


ard 


No Recipe 


Can one get a formula or “recipe” 
which one can apply to a given com 


pany, and come up) with 


“pat” 
answers to the catastrophe prob 
lems 

Qf course not. Managers know 


from study that each company has 


its own individual problem which 


requires detailed and intelligent 


analysis. Concentration of lability, 
tvpe of business written, and finan 
cial situation are all fluctuating fac 
tors which make no two sets of cir 
cumstances exactly alike. 

Who, and what company, can de 
pend on the vagaries of climate and 


weather—which have produced the 
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following, as just a sampling of the 

total record 

Flurricanes: 

1900: worst in U. S. 
8000 dead in Louisiana and Texas. 
6000 dead in 

Miami—1906. 

(ialveston—-1915: another. 

Miami—1926:; Another—Bad. 

St. Louis—1927. Severe wide. 

Palm  Beach—Lake Okeechobee, 
1928. Drowned 2000 pe 

Ilorida 1933, Labor Day. 
Most violent storm ever recorded 
in Western Hemisphere. 400 
dead. Wind velocity over 200 
miles per hour. 

Midwest—November 11, 1940. 

Miami—-1950. 

Meanwhile, in New England, there 
were hurricanes in 1938, 1944 and 
1O54. 

These figures are from the U. S. 
Department of Commerce Weather 
Bureau: 
8/31/54 


(salveston 


Galveston. 


Keys 


Carol, Killed 68. Damage 
over $42 billion. Long Island and 
New England. 

9 /11/54—Edna. New 


and Massachusetts. 


York City 
18 killed. Un- 

told millions of damage. 

10/15 /54—Hazel. Path 200 miles 
wide—Carolinas to Canada. 200 
killed. Hundreds of millions of 
damage. 

What is a hurricane? “A violent, 
whirling the tropics, 
several hundred miles across, with 
winds up to 140 miles per hour. 
Mostly born in the West Indies ; of- 
ten turn out to sea before hitting 
Continental U. S. Some strike 
l‘lorida, the Gulf, or even up the 


storm of 


seacoast and inland as tar as Can- 
ada.” 

A tornado 1s 
concentrated 


the most violent, 
storm on earth, ac- 
companied by a dark tunnel-shaped 
cloud in which the estimated speed 
of wind is five hundred miles per 
hour. Such a storm generally oc- 
curs in spring, in afternoon, and 
most frequently in the Central and 
Southeastern States. The tornado 
has been called “the deadliest storm 
on earth.” There are about one hun- 
dred of these severe storms, on the 
average, each year. They are chiefly 
caused by a mass of cold air sliding 
over unstable warm air, and so set- 
ting up a whirling motion. 


An Early Storm 


me serious early storm was in 
November 1703; hurricane 
drowned eight thousand sailors and 
killed 123 others on land in England 
Daniel Defoe, author of Robinson 
Crusoe, wrote a book about it—The 
Storm. 

To illustrate the uncertainty of 
our modern thinking about weather, 
one article written as recently as 
1945 speaks of the two New Eng- 
land storms of 1938 and 1944 as 
a “coincidence,” “Every 
third vear 
three a year average, since Civil 
War times) will be a lulu.” It 
estimates the cost of the 1938 hur- 
ricane at $500 million. 

Also, “Elderly people often say 
we don't have any 
winters any more.” 


saying, 


one of these (two or 


old-fashioned 
In 1945, it was 
recorded that for the past twenty- 
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five vears there had been a distinet 
warming trend (1920 to 1945), 
while the preceding twenty-five 
vears (1895-1920) had been on the 
cold. side. 

But, a weather man, Prof. Willett, 
of the Meteorology Department of 
M. I. T. in 1957 said, “Remember 
how Grandpa talked about the win 
ters when he wa: a_ boy 
drifted to thirty feet, and rivers 
frozen solid? Well, those winters 
are coming back.” And Prof. Wil- 
lett predicted the following things. 
The next fifty vears look promising 
for ice skating and skiing. There 
will be fewer hurricanes along the 
Middle Atlantic and New England 
Coasts. Such storms will return to 
their natural track in the Gulf and 
Cartbbean—or out the 
\tlantic. There will be more rain- 
fall: and it will become cooler in the 
Midwest, Southwest, and South. He 
claimed that in 1957, westerly winds, 
normally well north, have been mov- 


snow 


blow over 


ing southward. It appears that his 
predictions have been quite right as 
far as Florida is concerned, in two of 
the last three years, and a recent 
letter I received Dr. Willett 
these predictions still hold, 
based on his later studies. 

\fter studying considerable 
number of catastrophe covers, con 
tracts and situations, I find little 
uniformity in the companies’ ap 


trom 


saVvs 


proaches to this catastrophe reinsur 
ance problem. 

To get at this lack of uniformity, 
the problem might be subdivided 
into its several aspects. First, how 
big ought the company to be, and 
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what are the assets which it needs 
to protect? Second, how much pro 
tection dees the company need, and 
any the 
attachment point and the protection 
limits ? 


is there relation between 
linally, is there a relation- 
ship between the amount of surplus 
and the retained amount (or attach- 
ment point)? Ina study of ninety 
two companies, these various points 
were compared, showing a wide di 
vergence in regard to all of them 
among this cross-section of com 
panies 

Some companies base their re- 
tention on size of first loss they can 
take to surplus. As to this approach, 
evidently the company manager con 
siders his accumulated surplus to 
the present, and seeks to protect it 
against shock loss. If too much is 
lost. it may hurt the company in the 
production field. So this theory may 
cause the point to vary from one 
extreme to the other 

In other cases, retention is based 
on the size of attachment point and 
its effect on underwriting results 
The size of attachment point may 
depend, in some managers’ minds, 
on the effect such a loss might have 
on underwriting results for the vear 
(or other period). This is an un 
derwriting point, and may be judged 
by some on relation to its éffects on 


a loss of 


mean an 


loss ratio: dollar 


might increase of five 
points in incurred loss ratio for such 
year 
Concentration is checked in one 
wav or another: by number of lines. 
amounts at risk per area, premiums 
territories, of 


written in certain 


otherwise 
against untavorable re: 
Board of Directors it is desirable 


keep a low retention, or to have 
larger laver of pu 
Some companies may be relatively 


otection 


new in the fire and wind game. In 
companies, here 
the fire department tat 
feet the 
have to be more conservative, 
tor that 


Perhaps a third approacl 


such the intent 
is for 
on its own manager may 
yust 


Treason 


Whole problem would be to ti 


steer a course neatly between 


rock of Sevila and the whirlpool 
Charvbdis, and try to avoid the 
mucel 

little of that, in figuring 
1s the ta 


companies /ave to try for in setting 


ards of too 


protection 


their plans 


Middle Course 


It is not desirable to lower 
attachment point to the place wl 


the cost wall be 


crippling, of cou 
vet, it is no more 


that 


tects surplus, an 


TOUS covet 
against too high 
storm comes 
\ point not to be 
connection 


overlookes 
with attachment 
is the requirement generally pr 
ing, that the cor 
additional 


accep 


percentage particy 
stated attacl 


usually 


above the mient 


This ts referred to a 
articipation” or “deductible” 
is usually 10% or 20% (wl 


ntinued 


| 
rc 
| 
>) 
the 
cre 
lequately pr 
fails to guard 
SS ratio, el 
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ul 
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coverage is for 90% or 80% above 
the stated attachment point). This 
is an incentive for the company’s 
underwriter and claims department 
to hold down the eventual loss, for 
as the loss builds up above the at- 
tachment, so, in proportion, does the 
Company's net loss, above the at- 
tachment point, mount in percentage. 

Imagine a casualty company, re- 
cently arrived in the fire business, 
with from $5 to $10 million surplus. 


What 
your. 
clients 
don't 


know 
can 


hurt 
you 


Suppose a client of yours had a 
fire today. If his insurance proved inade- 
quate, could you expect much future busi- 
ness from him? 

Suppose another chent is carrying more 
insurance than he actually needs. Some 
other agent could show him how to save on 
premiums, which certainly wouldn't help 
your cause. 

When your chent doesn’t have proper 
coverage, you stand to lose some business. 

What's the answer? An appraisal pre- 
pared specifically for insurance purposes. 


When 


Appraisal Company, your chents will gain 


you recommend The American 
the benefit of our 63-year leadership in the 
field. Appraisals are thorough and detailed, 
based on facts that will stand investigation 

American Appratsal reports for your 


chents are good protection for you, 


LEADER IN PROPERTY VALUATION 


The 
AMERICAN 


APPRAISAL 


Company 


Home Office: Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
Offices in 18 cities coast-to-coast 


Can this manager take a $500,000 
first loss (10% of surplus), when his 
premium volume is only, say, $750,- 
O00, so early in his fire line writing ? 

Also, underwriting profits, loss 
ratio, and annual results are first 
considerations. Perhaps the protec- 
tion of the very substantial surplus 
of the company, built up over many 
or several years, in other lines, may 
not be so urgent. 

So, what to do?? 

Again, the manager must examine 
carefully his position, and find out 
what his major goals and needs are, 
for his own company, considering 
all angles: surplus, loss ratio, con- 
centration of business to be protected 
by areas, experience of territories, 
for the perils he is trying to protect. 
The attitude of the Board of Direc- 
tors toward these things is impor- 
tant, too (and they should be fully 
aware of the various possibilities 
present, and the possible results of 
each of the various approaches which 
might be taken to the catastrophe 
problem). 


Experience a Factor 

Past experience, if any—and if 
sufficiently widespread, and over a 
long-enough period—can be a potent 
factor in finding the best answers to 
the question, Of course, there is the 
possibility that a good experience in 
a past series of years may result in 
a dangerously optimistic view. Time 
and again, reliance on a short term 
experience has been found to be a 
very shaky premise, especially on 
windstorm business. 

After much study, a catastrophe 
plan has been worked out in the way 
that appears best, and the company 
goes along a year or two on that 
basis. Then growth makes it possible 
to keep larger risk nets, or to change 
underwriting principles in 
other ways. That is the time to re 
view the entire catastrophe program 
again! 


some 


Some so-called specialists in catas 
trophe divide the | 
frequency,” as follows: 
1. Florida, 
years, 
2. New 
vears. 
3. Midwest, East of 


every 5 to 7 vears. 


into “areas ot 
A storm every 3 to 5 
england. 


Every 6 to 10 


Mississippi 


4. Midwest, West of 
Every 3 to 5 years. 


Mississippi. 


A Cleveland meteorologist, writ- 
ing on “Tornadoes and What to Do 
about Them,” stated that over two 
hundred deaths each year are caused 
by tornadoes in the United States. 
No place in the world is more favor- 
able for the formation of tornadoes 
than the Central United States. Over 
half of these storms occur in April, 
May, and June, between three p.m. 
and seven p.m. 

Here are some facts, by states, on 
the average frequency of these 
storms over a 40-year period: 
Texas—24 per year. Annual prop- 
erty damage about $88'% million 
(highest in U. S.). 

Georgia—6 per year. Annual prop 
erty damage over $70 million (2nd 
highest in U. S.). 

Ohio per vear. Annual property 
damage about $49 million (7th high- 
€St }. 
lowa 
erty damage 

(10th highest). 

In 3rd to 6th places, as far as an- 
nual property damage rank goes, 
come Kansas, Illinois, Indiana, Mis- 
souri, Michigan and Minnesota. 

In 1958 there were only 620 tor- 
nadoes reported, as compared with 
850 in 1957, and over 800 in the 
prior + vears. 

In Eldorado, June 10, 
1958, at 5:45 p.m., there was a storm 
causing $3 million damage, with fif- 
teen killed and fifty injured, 

On July 4, 1958, there were sev- 
eral tornadoes in Minnesota which 
did over $10 million property dam- 
age ; killed twenty-seven and injured 
more than two hundred. California, 
\laska, and Colorado each had one 
tornado in 1958, and Florida had 
twenty-two, 

The “measurements” of a tornado 
are frightening in themselves. The 
length of the storm’s path 1s sixteen 
miles on the average, but can range 
anywhere from ten to forty miles. 
The path’s width is four hundred 
The 
storm moves at a speed of twenty- 
and the 
speed of the wind in the funnel is up 
to five hundred miles per hour. 

These formidable facts only go to 
prove that companies must. study 
their own structures carefully, to de- 
termine 


14 per vear. 
almost 


Annual prop- 
$33. million 


Kans., 


vards—a quarter of a mile. 


tive to forty miles per hour 


what is the best action to 
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take on catastrophe. Even the best 
educated guess is only a guess, be- 
cause storms scarcely ever go by the 
books. 


Uncertainties 


The recent spot storms, and the 
predicted future changes in fre- 
quency and severity and paths of 
tornadoes in the midwest, mideast, 
southeast and south—and hurricanes 
in Florida, South Carolina and up 
the coast—underline the catastrophe 


uncertainties. It ts a guessing game 


for each company manager, and one 
in which headache plays a large part, 
as one becomes more aware of the 
catastrophe potentials affecting each 
company’s business, 

A company’s first line of defense 
against catastrophe is their under- 
writing; that is, they try to guard 
against the concentrations and the 
storm areas in the best way they can, 
hoping to minimize or eliminate the 
catastrophe claims. At best, these 
are a shock, which companies try to 
avoid. When claims come, they cost 
the companies more than first meets 
the eye, because they deal with un- 
predictables ; the results can be, and 
have been, quite devastating. Even 
with adequate catastrophe reinsur- 
ance protection, there is the after- 
math: the probability of a rate raise 
(which may range all the way from 
“small” to “violent,” depending on 
how hard you took the carrier, and 
the outlook for your future in your 
territory ). 

As we observe trends over the past 
years, our study reveals that while 
twenty years ago, many companies’ 
good experience provided a means 
of forcing down rates, there was at 
the same time a trend to lower first 
loss retentions. 

However, in the recent six to ten 
vears, frequency and severity of 
storms have increased rates, and 
hence retentions have raised to offset 
this. This has created tighter mar- 
kets, both here and abroad. 

Generally, retentions are greater 
now because of greater size of com- 
panies’ assets and surplus, larger 
premium writing, higher rates, and 
tighter markets. 

Here one must estimate the cou 
centration of business—its density. 
\hat of the home city, state, or 
other areas? 
ceiving 


Is the company re- 
business from so-called 
“vested producers’ —salaried people 
(Continued on page 28) 


Keeping the American Public sold on the Amer- 
ican Agency System is a challenge that can and will be met. But 
it is not a one-man job. 

Many specialists are needed to reinforce the personal pact 
between you and your clients. Because today your clients have a 
greater and greater need for the services of engineers, auditors, 
and experts in each aspect of insurance. That’s why we have a 
mobile production team. 

This team is made up of the ten men shown below. Each man 
is picked for the right combination of abilities, training and ex- 
perience—right for his particular job. But that’s not all. 

Each man is a salesman. He knows that only the best service, 
tactfully delivered, can make your agency the best one for your 
customers. His purpose is three-fold: to help you see new clients 
fully covered; to help you keep all your clients satisfied; to help 
you maintain the best agency—most productive, efficient and ap- 
pealing—in your area. 

With these specialists available to you, your work becomes 
similar to a team captain’s. You size up the area for development. 


Decide the approach. Make the move. 6 O £3 
Call your plays. The team responds | rma 
professionally, carrying out your | 

projects. i 

You will meet the challenge of the |) 

\ REPRES. i\ 

Sixties in your own personal contacts 


with your public. Our mobile produc- 
tion team can back you up, because it 
is made up of quick-acting, sound- 
thinking, sales-oriented specialists. 


\ ) 
jand your versatie 
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Royal-Globe 


“TOPS IN EVERY SERVICE” 


ROYAL 


INSURANCE GROUP New York 38, New York 


ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY LTO. - THE LIVERPOOL & LONDON & GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY LTD. - ROYAL INDEMNITY COMPANY - GLOBE 
INDEMNITY COMPANY - QUEEN INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA - NEWARK INSURANCE COMPANY - AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


( Clog, 
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INSURANCE COMPANY - THE BRITISH & FOREIGN MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY LTD.- THAMES & MERSEY MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 
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ANNUAL REPORT 


GEORGE F. REALL 
General Manager 
National Council on Compensation 
Insurance 


N THE STRENGTH of 
levels of 


the high 
production 
and employment which were reached 
in 1959, workmen's compensation 
premium volume rose an estimated 
6%. This would bring countrywide 
premiums to approximately $1,400,- 
000,000 


industrial 


Loss Ratios 


Phe experience at hand bears the 
unhappy message that compensation 
loss ratios rose about four points 
over the results of the previous year. 
(on this basis workmen’s compensa- 
tion has produced an underwriting 
deficit in the neighborhood of 2% 
points. Of some comfort is the fact 
that there was an improvement in 
loss experience for the last half of 
the year. Based upon complete re- 
portings for the first half year, to- 
gether with second half experience 
of sixteen companies producing ap- 
proximately one half of the country- 
wide compensation premium volume, 
the loss and loss adjustment ratio for 


(Continued on page 26) 


On workmen's compensation 


|. States For Which The National Council Is The Filing Agency 


Requested \pproved 
seats Premium Premium Effective 
Jurisdiction Level Level Date 
Requested \pproved 
\labama .976 976 March 31, 1959 
Arkansas 1.068 1.068 December 1, 1959 
Colorado 1.008 1.008 July 1, 1959 
Includes 5.9% increase for law amendment. 
Connecticut 963 963 October 1, 1958 
Includes 1.2% for Hospital Rate Change. 
Connecticut 1.021 1.021 October 1, 1959 


Includes 6.7% increase for law amendment and hospital rate changes 


Dist. of Col. 


1.006 1.006 \ugust 1, 1959 
Florida 1.025 1.025 August 1, 1959 
Includes 6.0% increase for law amendment. 
Georgia 1,029 1.029 October 15, 1959 
Idaho 940 940 July 1, 1959 
Includes 3.8% increase tor law amendment. 
lowa 1.047 1.038 Sept. 15, 1959 
Includes 8.2% increase for. law amendment; also includes flat increase 3.8% on 


outstanding policies 


Kansas 


1.071 1.071 July 1, 1959 
Includes 4.9% increase for law amendment applicable to outstanding policies 
Kentucky 999 999 August 1, 1959 
Maine 1.181 1.181 Nov. 30, 1959 


Includes 4.2% increase for law amendment applicable to outstanding policies 


Maryland 


1.005 1.065 October 1, 1959 
Missouri 


1.063 1.063 Sept 1, 1959 
Includes 7.6% increase for law amendment and 2nd Injury Fund assessment 


also 
includes flat increase of 6.3% on outstanding policies. 


Nebraska 


956 October 1, 1959 
Includes 3.8% increase for law amendment 
New Hampshire 1.014 1.014 Nov. 1, 1959 
Includes 2.7% increase for law amendment 
New Mexico 1.120 1.120 July 1, 1959 


Includes 10.7% increase for law amendment applicable on outstanding policies 


Oklahoma 1.003 1.003 October 1, 1959 
South Carolina 1.102 1.102 Dec. 31, 1959 
South Dakota 1.120 1.120 July 1, 1959 


Includes 8.4% increase for law amendment applicable to outstanding policies 


Tennessee 1.111 120% Sept. 1, 1959 
Includes 3.8% increase for law amendment applicable to outstanding policies 

Texas 1.005 1.005 Dec. 1. 1959 
Utah LOW LOO July 1, 1959 
Includes 12.6% increase for law amendment and revised Medical Fee Schedule 
Vermont 1.077 1.077 \ugust 1, 1959 
Includes 12.1% increase for law amendment; also includes flat increase 7.7 on 


outstanding policies 
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protection 
like FULL 


Our air defense depends on the multiple protection of antiair- 


craft missiles and manned interceptors. Complete, multi-line 
protection is the service formula of the Security-Connecticut 
Group. Personal and business insurance, including life, acci- 


dent, fire, casualty, group, automobile, marine, bonds — all 


these are part of the Security-Connecticut protection picture. 


Here is just the kind of insurance you need to protect your 


business against the competition of direct writers — shaped 
and priced to sell. 


protection 


This fascinating booklet contains 
every important missile in the U.S. arsenal 
— each one in full color, 


identified by name, mission and manufacturer. 
And it's a treasure-trove of facts 

about up-to-date, streamlined insurance 

for every need too! Your clients will want 

this dramatic, useful booklet 

— tuned to our times, tailored 

to their needs — send for it now! 


Multiple line stock company handling all forms of personal and business insurance including 
Life * Accident Fire Casualty Group Automobile « Marine Bonds 


© THE SECURITY-CONNECTICUT INSURANCE GROUP 
4 SECURITY INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW HAVEN 
CONNECTICUT INDEMNITY COMPANY 
tq, oun SECURITY-CONNECTICUT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


(7) a HOME OFFICES: NEW HAVEN 5, CONNECTICUT 
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Annual Report 
1959 was 75%. The permissible loss 
and loss adjustment ratio of 70% 
contemplates the standard profit and 
contingencies allowance of 2.5%. 
The worsening underwriting re- 
sults of the last few years are good 
evidence that workmen's compensa- 
tion is not immune to the pressures 
of rising costs. Therefore, it 1s es 
sential that rate proposals developed 
in accordance with sound rate-mak 


CHICAGO 


The Pick-Congress 


NEW YORK 


Belmont Plaza 


MINNEAPOLIS 

The Pick-Nicollet 

DETROIT 

The Pick-Fort Shelby 

CLEVELAND 

The Pick-Carter 


other Albert Pick Hotels 


Free Birmingham, Ala. .Pick-Bankhead 
Teletype Cincinnati, 0 .Pick-Fountain Square 
Reservations | Columbus, 0 .Pick-Fort Hayes 
Dayton,O.... .Pick-Miami 
Evanston, .Pick-Georgian 
Flint, Mich ..Pick-Durant 


Pittsburgh, Pa... ..Pick-Roosevelt 
St. Lours, Mo......Pick-Mark Twain 
Pick-Melbourne 
.Pick-Oliver 
.Pick-Fort Meigs 


South Bend, Ind 
Toledo, 0.. 


Topeka, Kan Pick-Kansan 

Washington, D.C... Pick-Lee House 
New York | Youngstown, 0... .Pick-Ohio 
Sales Office 


Albert Pick Motels 
Chattanooga, Tenn. Albert Pick Mote! 
Colo.Springs,Colo.. Albert Pick Motel 
Columbus, 0 Nationwide Inn 

E. Lansing, Mich...Pick Motor Hote! 
Huntsville, Ala Albert Pick Motel 
Miami Beach, Fla .Albert Pick Hotella 
Mobile, Ala... Albert Pick Motel 


PLaza 5-1200 


Chicago 
Sales Office 
STate 2-4975 


Washington | Montgomery, Ala . Albert Pick Motel 
Sales Office | Natchez, Miss Albert Pick Motel 
District Portsmouth, Va....Holiday Inn Motel 
7-4800 Rockford, Ill. Albert Pick Motel 


St. Louis, Mo... 
Terre Haute, Ind 


Albert Pick Motel 
Albert Pick Mote! 


Albert Pick Hotels 


2ON. Wacker Chicago 6G, Illinois 
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ing methods be given their full effect. 
To accomplish this goal every effort 
has been made including on-the- 
scene explanation to acquaint not 
only supervisory officials but inter- 
ested trade associations and others 
with the subject of our proposals and 
the reasons for their being made. 


Rate Revisions 


The following exhibit shows the 
etfect on premium level of rate re- 
visions acted upon in 1959, Data are 
shown for forty-one revisions plus 
Arizona where no filing was made 
on behalf of private carriers. In one 
state, lowa, the approved rate level 
was slightly less than that filed. 

The legislatures of forty-seven 
states held regular sessions during 
1959. Approximately 1,700 bills 
were reviewed to ascertain if they 
affected) workmen's compensation 
An estimated 280 valuations 
were made to determine the effect of 
changes in benefits upon workmen's 


costs. 


compensation rates. In 1957, the last 
active legislative year, approximately 
1,500 bills were reviewed and 275 
valuations made. 

There were twenty-four rate re- 
visions acted upon this year which 
were due either entirely or in part to 
changes in statutory benefits, medi- 
cal fees and hospital rates. In four- 
teen cases, rates adjustments were 
applied to outstanding, as well as 
new and renewal business. 

Countrywide, it is estimated that 
the effect of 1959 benefit legislation 
apart from changes due to loss ex- 
perience, amounted to an over-all in- 
crease in rate level of 4.7%. By 
state, the amount of rate change due 
to increased benefits is shown in the 
exhibit included in this report in the 
“Rate Revisions” 

Connecticut enacted legislation 
providing for a weekly compensation 
ceiling of 55% of the average pro- 
duction wage in the state, deter- 
mined in accordance with standards 
established by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics of the United States De- 


section. 


ll. States For Which Rate Filings Are Not 
Made Directly By The National Council 


For states marked (*) the National Council prepared the basic data or 
appeared before state officials in support of filings by other rating organiza- 


tions. 


Requested Approved 

Premium Premium Effective 
Jurisdiction Level Level Date 
\laska (*) 1.060 1.060 August 1, 1959 
Includes 24.1% increase for law amendment; also includes flat increase 6.0% on 


outstanding policies 


\rizona 

California 

Includes 16.7% increase 
outstanding policies. 


1.153 


Delaware 1.130 


1.004 
1.153 


1960 
1959 


January 1, 
October 1, 


for law amendment and medical fee charge applicable to 


Due to law amendment ; applicable to all outstanding, new and renewal policies 


Hawaii (*) 
Includes 2.1% 


958 
increase for 


Mlinois (*) 1.098 


law amendment 


1.130 June 1, 1959 
958 Sept. 1, 1959 
1,098 October 1, 1959 


Includes 8.8% increase for law amendment applicable to outstanding policies 


Indiana (*) 996 
Includes 4.5% increase for law amendment. 


Massachusetts (*) 1.141 


Includes 9.7% increase for law amendment applicable to outstanding policies. 


Michigan (*) 
Minnesota (*) 2 
Montana (*) 1.053 


New Jersey 1.003 
North Carolina (*) 977 
Pennsylvania 993 
Virginia (*) 900 
Wisconsin (*) 1.024 

1.052 


.996 July 1, 1959 
1.141 Dec. 7, 1959 
1.035 Dec. 1, 1959 
925 August 1, 1959 
1.053 Nov: 1, 1959 
1,003 July 1, 1959 
977 October 1, 1959 
.993 Sept. 1, 1959 
960 July 1, 1959 
1.024 March 1, 195! 
1.052 August 14, 195° 


Due to law amendment; applicable to all outstanding, new and renewal policies 
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partment of Labor. This is the first 
time that an average production 
wage figure has been used in deter- 
mining benefits under a compensa- 
tion statute. 

The legislatures of twenty-four 
states will convene in regular session 
in 1960. 

A considerable amount of time 
and study was devoted by the Man- 
ual Committee and its several sub- 
committees in the continuing effort 
to keep the compensation manuals 
up to date to recognize changes in 
industry and industrial operating 
methods. During the year these ef- 
forts resulted in a number of clas- 
sification phraseology changes and 
the establishment of new manual 
rules, or clarifying amendments to 
existing rules and procedures. Al- 
though some of the studies and sub- 
sequent conclusions reached by the 
committees did not result in any 
changes of existing rules and pro- 
cedures, no final decision was reached 
until a thorough, careful review had 
heen completed. 

In last year’s report mention was 
made of the new program of apply- 
ing the experience modification to 
the individual risk premium instead 
of to the classification rates. This 
change, which became effective to 
risks with anniversary rating dates 
of April 1, 1959 and thereafter, has 
proceeded> quite smoothly. In last 
year’s report it was noted that in Cal- 
ifornia, Delaware, New Jersey and 
Pennyslvania the proposal was still 
under study. Since that time Del- 
aware, New Jersey and Pennsyl- 
vania have adopted the proposal. 
Our committees are exploring ad- 
ditional areas in which this program 
might he expanded so as to increase 
and improve its beneficial effects. 


Payroll Limitation Rule 


Three states may be added to the 
roster shown in the Annual Report 
last year of those jurisdictions 
adopting the $300 payroll limitation 
rule. Arkansas and Kansas, which 
previously had rejected this change, 
as well as Tennessee have now 
alopted this procedure. 

1959 was a very active year for 
the Policy Forms Committee. Sev- 
eral new endorsements were pre- 
pared because of legislative changes 
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Outboard 


Boating 
Insurance 


For the past two years, agents have found Acco’s EXCLUSIVE 
classification and rating plan for outboard motors, boats, boat 
trailers and appurtenant equipment to be one of the most intelligent 
and effective programs to be found anywhere in the insurance 
market. 


Our 1960 rates represent changes which are virtually all toward the 
liberal side. Even the minimum premium has been changed to avoid 
the complication of a separate minimum for trailers. This is an ex- 
tremely useful program for the agent who is interested in develop 
ing the better class of outboard boating insurance risks. If you'd like 
to have a copy of the 1960 outboard rate chart, a request on the 
coupon will bring it to you promptly. 


AMERICAN CASUALTY 


61 Branch and Service Offices Coast to Coas 


HOME OFFICE — READING, PENNSYLV 
SINCE 1902. 


American Casualty Company, Reading, Pa. 
Please send a copy of your 1960 Outboard Rate Chart. 


Name 
Address 
City. 
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Catastrophe Reinsurance—from p. 23 


or American agency system 
agents ? Does it have general agents, 
who concentrate on a limited number 


of sections (cé munty, city or state ) ? 


Determine Density 


If you have eliminated mapping a 
lot, or all, of your risks, as many 
have, you will have to find some rea- 
sonable way of determining the den- 
sity of your business. Study prevail- 
ing winds in those “heavy” areas, 
and their history of storms. These 
from. the 
United States, state or city weather 
bureaus 


records may be secured 


Determine a reasonable Wind 
PML for those areas, on the basis 
of past experience, if any and your 
most hard-headed guess for the fu- 
ture. 

Generally, the top limit is the 
lesser of the two considerations in 
setting a rate for your company. So 
perhaps you will feel better with 
some higher protection, and be able 
to use such protection limits in your 
sales as a proof of your care and 
Wise management, 


Some Are Just Right 


Catastrophe reinsurance is adjust- 
and can 
be illustrated by these “covers :” 


able, negotiable, variable 


Some are too little 
Some are too large 
Some are just right——for you. 


Investigate —- study — estimate - 


project—compare—study some more 
and then act to protect 
your company with just the right 


cover for your needs. 


decide 


EXECUTIVES HONORED 


JOHN A, DIEMAND, president, Insur- 
ance Company of North America 
Companies and M. Albert Linton, 
past president and chairman of the 
board of directors, presently mem- 
ber of the board, Provident Mutual 
Life Insurance Company were 
elected to The Insurance Hall of 
Fame at the annual Induction Cere- 
mony held on the Ohio State Uni- 
versity Campus, Columbus, Ohio. 
The Insurance Hall of Fame was 
established in 1957 by the Univer- 
sity in cooperation with the Charles 
\V. Griffith Memorial Foundation 
for Insurance Education, to honor 
the outstanding contributors to in- 
surance thought and practice in the 
history of America 

In its four years of existence The 
Insurance Hall of Fame has honored 
Benjamin Franklin, Elizur Wright, 
Solomon S. Huebner, Charles E. 
Hughes, Ralph H. Blanchard, A. F. 
Dean, Frederick H. Ecker. Each 
year the Board of [Electors—com- 
prised of forty-five noted men in 
finance, commerce, and insurance— 
select two persons to be honored 
with membership. 


CALIFORNIA COUNTERSUIT 


A COUNTER ANTI-TRUST suit has been 
filed against the California League 
of Independent Insurance Producers 
by tive of the seven companies which 
are defendants in the agents’ suit. 
The companies accuse the League of 
an anti-trust conspiracy to fix com- 
missions and ask some $6,723,000 
in treble damages. 


BRANCH OFFICE 


THE NATIONAL BUREAU of Casualty 
Underwriters will establish a south- 
eastern branch office in Atlanta, Ga. 
about June 1 to provide service to 
Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Lou- 
isiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Tennessee and 
Puerto Rico. Thomas QO. Carlson, 
who has been the Bureau’s actuary 
since 1944, will be the manager of 
the new branch. 


SENATE SUBCOMMITTEE 


THE ANTI-TRUST and monopoly 
subcommittee of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Judiciary has been appro- 
priated $425,000 to continue its in- 
vestigations. Headed by Senator 
Kefauver, the subcommittee 
been appraising, among other mat- 
ters, how well state supervision of 
insurance is working. 


has 


COOPERATION 


Tur NEW YORK AND Nebraska de- 
partments have acted to stop the 
mail-order offer and sale in New 
York of “racially segregated” insur- 
ance by the Travelers Health Asso- 
ciation of Omaha. The company, 
which is not licensed in New York, 
had mailed applications offering ac- 
cident and health coverage to “‘any 
white person over eighteen vears of 
age.’ Such an offer is illegal in New 
York and after the New York de- 
partment contacted its Nebraska 
counterpart, that department notified 
the company to immediately cease 
and desist such activity. 


Serving the 


Since 1875 


ULTIPLE LINES 


NEW ZEALAND 


INSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 
United States Head Office: San Francisco 


Lake City 
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raise Your Position 


C. |. BURTON, Il 
President 
Federated Mutual | & H 


Owatonna, Minn. 


r wouLp be almost trite for me 
7. say that today we find our 
industry in the midst of very rapid 
evolution; or perhaps some would 
even say revolution. All of us are 
continually being reminded at. in- 
dustry gatherings or in’ the trade 
press of the changes taking place, 
of the trends that are developing, 
and of the predictions being made 
for the future. 


Personal Effect 


Let us be realistic, however. We 
don’t read or listen to this material 
just because it is interesting and we 
feel we should keep abreast of what 
is going on in our business. We do 
it because we want to know or try 
to determine the effect of these 
things upon our own company. We 
do not really care too much, except 
for the fact that we all have friends 
throughout the industry, what the 
impact of these developments will be 
Our interest is a 
selfish one, if you please, and we 
can't argue with human nature. 


on someone else. 


Therefore, it seems that we should 
be concerning ourselves primarily 
with the industry changes as they 
have affected or will affect our own 
companies—considering these de- 
velopments in appraising our indi- 
vidual positions and making plans 
for our own companies. This ts 
something that most successful com- 
panies have been doing for years, 
since it is recognized as a continuous 
responsibility of the management 
team and a_ responsibility. that ts 
especially important during times of 
rapid change. But we can seriously 
question whether all of us are really 
doing the job in this area, because 
it is very easy just to go along with 
the tide —with an attitude that what 
will be, will be, and that we can't 
fight it 
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No one can argue that we are not 
in a rapidly changing and increas- 
ingly more competitive industry. If 
we agree on this, then it seems ap- 
propriate that each of our companies 
be reappraising their position and, 
I might add, continue to do so. 


Impact of Changes 


Our trade press and industry 
gatherings are full of speeches on 
such subjects as “What Is the Fu- 
ture of the Small Company ?”, “Is 
the Agency System Going to Sur- 
vive?”, “One-Stop Selling,” “The 
Future of the Rating Bureaus,” 
“Survival Through Electronic Proc- 
essing,” etc. These subjects are ex- 
ceedingly important ones to all of 
us and worthy of a great deal of our 
consideration, but let us consider 
them in relationship to the appraisal 
and policy-making of our own com- 
panies. Too many of our worries 
and too much of the confusion is 
being created by considering the im- 
pact of these changes upon the in- 
dustry as a whole and failing to 
recognize that our industry, like 
most others, is not made up of com- 
panies that should all be doing the 
same thing, the same way, for the 
same customer. 

To be a successful organization 
does not mean that you have to be 
a large one. We know there are 
advantages in being big, but there 
are also disadvantages, and these 
advantages or disadvantages may ex- 
ist only in certain markets or opera- 
tions. Many companies have the ad- 
vantages of size in certain geographi- 
cal areas or in certain lines of busi 
ness, yet are not tremendously large 
organizations overall. 

Conversely, there are relatively 
large companies that have a small 
volume in most areas in which they 
operate or in lines of business be 
cause of broad geographic and mul 
tiple line diversification 
error of 


A common 
management is to seek 
growth and to believe this will cure 
all the ills, and in this eagerness for 


growth the company often fails to 
analyze whether this growth really 
will cure some problems, or doesn't 
pinpoint the area or areas in which 
they are going to seek their growth, 
and start flock shooting, so to speak. 

Few companies are large enough 
to expand successfully in all lines 
and all areas. And the large organi- 
zations that are widely diversified 
in their market objectives are 
actually several organizations within 
a fleet or within one corporate struc 
ture, so their smaller competitors are 
not competing with the entire organ 
ization but only with some particular 
part of it. 


Marketing Methods 


Another field) of debate 
analysis 1s that of the various types 
of marketing 
methods. 


and 


organizations 
that the 
agency system can't compete with 
the direct writers, or at least the 
agency system as we've known it in 
the past. I happen to know that 
being a direct writer by itself doesn't 
assure a company of 


Some will say 


success. ©)ver 
the years most direct writers have 
whether 


should become agency compames of 


seriously discussed they 
operate in certain areas on an agency 
basis, and most agency companies 
have looked at one time or another 
with those 
panies selling on a direct basis. How 


some envy upon com 
ever, the problem is not whether to 
be agency or direct writer but to 
recognize the advantages and disad 
vantages of each. Then plan and 

No 


competitors 


operate accordingly 


can do 


everything its 
are doing, nor can it be everything 
to everybody, yet it appears that too 
many organizations may be con 
sciously or unconsciously trying to 
do just that 

One-stop service, monthly-pay 
package plans and multiple-multiple 
line selling is another large area of 
and 


Some will 


discussion debate 


say it is going to come; the publ 


(Continued on the next page 
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Appraise Position—Continued 


wants it and what the public wants, 
it will ultimately get. We can agree 
that some of the public undoubtedly 
does want it, but some of the public 


does not, and there will be success- 
ful companies operating to fulfill 
the wants of one group or the other, 


and in some cases both. 


It would be a serious mistake for 
all companies to frantically tool-up 
to take care of the one-stop-monthly 


pay market and forget about all the 
other customers. Many of us would 
be far better off were we to devote 
all of our efforts toward serving the 
insurance needs of the customers 
who are not in this particular one- 
stop market group. 

A good analogy can be drawn be- 
tween this and some of the develop- 
ments in various professional fields. 
There are specialists and there are 
the so-called general practitioners. 
The public needs and wants both 


2286 SUPERIOR ST. 


VIRGINIA SURETY 
COMPANY, Incorporated 


TOLEDO 4, OHIO 


Reserve for unearned premiums 


TOTAL LIABILITIES 
Capital 
Surplus 


Surplus to policyholders 


TOTAL 


J. HANKISON 
President 
WM. |. DILLON 
Executive Vice-President 

L. G. HANKISON 
Vice-President 

R. H. SANDROCK 
Vice-President 
GEO. J. LOVE 

Secretary-Treasurer 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT DECEMBER 31, 1959 


ASSETS 
Cash in Banks Hand... $1,717,909.13 
Bonds at Amortized Value 
U. S. Government ............. $1,711,987.50 
Politica: Subdivisions of States . . 458,912.42 
Special Revenue and Assessment . 509,726.39 2,784,825.86 
Common Stocks 
$59,535.00 
Banks and Trust Companies ..... 27,500.00 
Industrial and Miscellaneous .... 80,280.00 167,315.00 
Agents’ Balances (not over 90 days) ............. 449,690.12 
Reinsurance due and in transit on paid losses ....... 63,503.25 
Interest Accrued and Other Admitted Assets ...... 32,760.08 


LIABILITIES, CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 
Reserve for claims and claim expense 


Reserve for taxes and other liabilities 
Funds held by company under reinsurance treaties . . 


Bonds carried at $601,314.22 in the above statement are deposited with various states, as 
required by law. 


OFFICERS 


Specializing in the writing of Bodily Injury, Property Damage, 
Fire, Theft and Collision Coverages on 


LONG HAUL TRUCKING RISKS 


$2,013,251.16 
829,672.04 
132,298.68 
894,353.19 


| 


$3,869,575.07 


$600,000.00 
746,428.37 | 


1,346,428.37 


$5,216,003.44 


M. J. ANDREWS 
Sec'y and Asst. Treas 
WM. M. BROWN 
Sec'y and Asst. Treas 


* 


DO. L. MAHER 
Special Representative and 
Manager, Sofety Engineering Dept. 
H. J. PETTENGILL 
Manager, Underwriting Dept. 
W. EARL MELTON 
Manager, Claims Dept. 


Asst 
Asst 


and neither group will replace the 
other. 

What about bureau companies 
versus the independents ? Here again 
it seems there will continue to be 
both. Certainly for many companies, 
and probably for all companies in 
certain lines of business and geo- 
graphical areas, pooling of experi- 
ence and bureau rates are absolutely 
necessary if the rates are to be at 
all credible. In addition, there are 
definite economies for many com- 
panies in using bureau rates rather 
than launching into independent 
rate-making. 


Lack of Personnel 


Add to this the fact that most 
companies are not equipped per- 
sonnel-wise to handle this work as 
well as capably staffed bureau organ- 
izations. It is important to consider 
this matter and weigh all the impli- 
cations seriously in the individual 
planning of any company. There is 
no one answer for all of us; both 
methods are probably desirable and 
necessary for our industry and there 
will continue to be successful com- 
panies operating under both meth- 
ods. 

We are also being butfeted with 
material on electronic data process- 
ing and wonder what our own com- 
pany should be doing, or whether 
we are missing the boat. One would 
be led to believe by some that here 
is the panacea for all our problems 
and a one-way ticket to growth and 
underwriting profits, especially so 
when the machines are coupled with 
direct billing and policywriting. 

We are not so naive as to believe 
this; all of us have observed in- 


stances where companies have 
jumped almost blindly into these 
electronic programs where advan- 


tageous results were highly question- 
able. In this area there seems to be 
a very strong tendency to “keep up 
with the Joneses” regardless of 
whether what are 
doing makes sense in our own or- 
ganization, It is not necessary that 
a company be assured of immediate 
savings to justify the move into the 
electronics field, because there are 
indirect advantages such as accuracy, 
more prompt reporting, availability 
of additional statistical information, 
and preparation of personnel and the 
organization for future applications 


the “Joneses” 
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of new developments and products 
which will be detinitely forthcoming 

In this case the company is making 
a capital investment and the invest- 
ment must be recognized as such and 
weighed against the probable future 
benefits. If the latter appear to 
justify the expenditure, then the 
move is a good one; if not, a com- 
pany should hold off regardless of 
what the “Joneses” are doing. 

Now as to individual company 
planning and policy-making, every 
company can cite the historical 
events and conditions that enabled 
them to arrive at their present posi 
tion in the business, but conditions 
both within the business and_ the 
general economy have changed, and 
are changing so rapidly, that we 
cannot safely assume that we will 
continue to be secure and successful 
in our markets, our methods, our 
growth, or our financial success just 
because of past results. Our plans 
and practices have to change with 
the times. 

It is basic economics that a com- 
pany will not survive just because it 
did a good job in the past and wants 
to stay in business. It is the con- 
sumer in the final analysis that will 
dictate whether a company contin 
ues. Unless that company is able to 
fulfill a need for a certain group of 
customers as well as or better than 
competition, the company’s days are 
numbered. 


Dangerous Complacency 


Past success often tends to breed 
complacency. And many times we 
lean too much on such statements as 
“history will repeat itself,” or “it 
can't work; it’s too radical,” “we 
tried that once,” or “why rock the 
boat, we've been getting along this 
way for years.” This complacency, 
unwillingness to change, or failure 
to adapt to changing conditions will 
ultimately put any company out of 
business. 

Please don’t misunderstand. In 
surance inherently must be conserva 
tive, but the successful companies 
will be those that recognize this 
responsibility and yet intelligently 
adapt to changing conditions and 
aggressively pursue new and dif 
ferent opportunities. 

Certainly in appraising the posi 
tion of any company and plotting its 
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Financial Statement, December 31, 1959 


ASSETS 
Cash on Hand and in Banks , 843980 
U. 8S. Government Bonds 13,104,701 
Municipal and Other Bonds 11,995.980 
Common Stocks 21,134,055 
Net Reinsurance Balances Receivable 1,439,956 
Interest Accrued 226.866 
Other Admitted Assets 153.222 


Total Admitted Assets »/98,760 


LIABILITIES 


Reserve tor Unearned Premiums $13,483,932 
Reserve tor Losses and Adjustment Expenses 445,152 
Reserve tor Non-admiutted Reinsurance 418800 
Funds Held under Reinsurance Treaties 442.736 
Reserve tor All Other Liabilities 847,053 
Capital 1.530.000 
Surplus 22,641,08 


Total $48,798,760 
POLIC YHOLDERS SURPLUS $24,161.08 


NOTE. Bonds are valued on an amortized basis and stocks at prices prescribed by 
the National Association of Insurance Commissioners. Bonds carried at $531,415 
in the above statement are deposited as required by law 


99 JOHN STREET NEW YORK 38, N.Y 


course, it is necessary to consider (3) Has the company already real 
many factors, some of which are ized most of the potential in this 
hest known by the company con- group of customers? Is the group 


cerned, These are some of the ques- — growing, declining, or changing their 


tions that come to mind: way of doing business, and what ts 


(1) What does the customer want, the effect on us? 

remembering that this varies, de (4) Is the company’s position in 
pending upon the market you are this market vulnerable to compet 
considering tion? If so, why and what can be 
(2) Are there buvers for which our done about 1 

company can fulfill their needs as (5) Does our company have the per 
well as of better than con petition sonnel >, underwt 
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More agents are selling more insurance at bigger premiums than ever 
with Home’s great continuous payment plan—THuIco. After your first THICO 
sale, you’ll want to concentrate on selling all your customers this great 
way-to-pay. Here’s why the THICO PLAN is best for your customers, best for you: 


SUITS THE BUDGET. All Home lines, personal and 
commercial, are eligible. Complete insurance programs written 
by Home can be budgeted into easy instalment payments, 
with one payment plan covering the entire program. This 
makes it easier for customers to pay, easier for the agent 
to sell. Business history of this generation proves that 
people buy more and buy better when they can pay on 
convenient budget terms. And that’s just what the THICO 
PLAN makes available for paying insurance premiums. 


REDUCES AGENCY OVERHEAD. Tuico has 
proved to be a great convenience and economy for the 
agent, too. He is able to offer top-quality insurance on 


an easy-to-pay basis, thus attracting those customers 
able to carry more coverage. THICO offers great variety 
to suit all, full commissions, protected renewals. For 
complete details, see your fieldman! 


Gusuronce Company 


Property Protection since 1853 
The Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate, 


writes Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds 
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TIMELY TARGETS ~~ 


BOATS SUMMER HOMES HOBBY EQUIPMENT JEWELRY 


Summer’s coming. And thousands of people own playtime possessions they didn’t have 
last year. Who are they and what items need protection? 

You'll be smart to use AStna’s new Simplify & Save sales tool to find out. It is a handy 
checklist of all coverages that apply to the individual and includes a special section for mar- 
ine risks. Use it on new prospects and current accounts. Present it in person or send it by 
mail. All most people need is a reminder and all you need to remind them is this practical 
selling aid. Ask your 4&tna fieldman for your free supply of checklists. They will help you 
make the professional approach that gets the business. 
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EVER BEFORE, perhaps, have we 
Americans looked to the future 
with such optimism, such grand 
dreams. This decade we have just 
entered has already been christened 
“The Soaring Sixties.” “The Surg- 
ing Sixties” and similar resounding 
appellations, 

Undoubtedly we are all somewhat 
afflicted with space-itis. Each day 
seems to bring fantastic revelations 
and with them almost) un 
believable prognostications of things 
due in the near future. 

Man's earthly advance has also 
been almost incredible in the fields 


of medicine and 


come 


and even 
our humdrum human activities have 
been brightened with the wonders 
ot television, 


science 


stereophonic sound, 


jet travel, practically automatic 
kitchens, and wash-and-wear clothes. 
To some it might seem out of 


character, if not irreverent, to dis- 
cuss such a mundane subject as in- 
surance in the same breath as the 
wonders in store for us. Yet, if we 
think for a moment, we will realize 
that, as always before in past vears, 
insurance is a most necessary ac- 
complice for any achievements of 
the future. 


Surge of the Sixties 


Investments must be protected 
against possible failure, risk ven- 
tures must be 


insured, building 


plans have to be guaranteed, com- 


merce cannot survive without cov- 
crage. Therefore, the surge of the 


Sixties will have a tremendous in- 
fluence on insurance trends, in cov- 
erage and scope. Undoubtedly, new 
coverages will be devised to accom- 


modate presently unforeseen —ad- 
vancements. Premium volume will 
likewise surge upward as_ the 


Sixties bring forth a soaring popu- 
lation buying more goods and serv- 
ices, and as industry strives mightily 
to supply the tremendous demand 
that is envisioned. 

What, then, is the future of the 
local independent agent in the face 
of this increased tempo, this “hetter” 
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life? That there will be changes in 
the insurance world without 
saving. They have already begun in 


goes 


many areas: new coverages, more 
flexibility. greater competition, 


stronger stress on the multiple line 
approach, 

But aren't all these elements the 
same ones that have been affected 
hefore ? 

Hasn't the insurance industry, 
and the agent as well, adjusted to 
changing concepts in the past? Is 
there any reason why the business 
should fear the worst? 
cause for panic? 

Personally, I think not. However, 
we must be prepared for change; 
we must be flexible as we have in 
the past. 


Is there anv 


Changing Market 


Let us just consider for a moment 
how the stock insurance companies’ 
business has changed in complexion. 
In 1928, for example, fire and allied 
lines constituted almost eight hun- 
dred million dollars in net pre 
miums, representing almost 45°7 of 
all lines. In 1942 the same com- 
panies wrote less than 650 million 
dollars in such premiums, compris- 
ing just 30% of the total derived 
from all lines. However, in 1957 
stock companies wrote almost twe 
billion dollars in fire and allied lines 
Yet those premiums comprised less 
than 23°7 of the total of all lines. 

Take automobile 
miums. Stock companies in 
wrote 350 dollars in 
miums, or the total 
miums of all lines. In 1942, 
writings amounted to almost five 
hundred million dollars and 
22'3°% of total premiums. 
In 1957, however, total auto pre- 
miums amounted to almost 3™% bil 
lion dollars and represented 40°) of 
total premiums. 


insurance pre- 
1928 
million 

0 of 


pre 
pre- 
these 


com- 
prised 


Here is plain evidence that change 
is nothing the 
business. Today's agent is writing 
considerably more auto 
than fire and allied lines 


new to insurance 


insurance 
just the 


reverse of his) operations thirty 


years ago. 
Does any agent believe this trend 
Hardly ! 


auto premium volume can be easily 
predicted for the future. 


will be reversed Greate 


In another area we see that in 
1929 and even in 1942 there was 
no such thing as a homeowner's 


Yet by 
companies were writing two hun 
dred 


nuums 


contract. 1957 stock ageney 


million dollars im such pre 
This figure, too, will climb 
in the Sixties. 

Aceident and health 
more than doubled, percentage wise, 
during the thirty-vear period dating 
back to 1928. In 1957, 
for this line of insurance equaled 
almost of all 
hundred million dollars, whereas in 
1928 these totals $15 and 


83 million dollars, respectively. Pub 


insurance 


premiums 
lines, or seven 
were 
lic acceptance of this form of cov 


undoubtedly 
premium volume to new highs in 


erage will push this 


the vears ahead 


Stock Volume Increase 


Without attempting to 
the 
volume of the stock agency com 


compare 
relative increase premium 
panies and the direct writers, it Is 
nothing short of amazing to note the 
upsurge the 
In 1928, stock 


wrote 


tremendous stock 


companies’ volume 


agency between 
1's and 


companies 


two billion dollars in net 
premiums for all lines of msurance 
Thirty 


wrote 


vears later these 


mine billion dollars pre 
miums 

Changes are in store for us, but 
I for one have no doubt of the in 
dependent agency forces’ ability to 


adapt to such changes and add bil 


lions of premiums to the already 
staggering total that is being written 
today. 

Let us not fool ourselves, how 


Cver: To accomplish these ends we 
agents must be prepared to be flex 
ible and keep in step with the cur- 
rent times. This is certainly not the 


ntinued n the next paae 


Looking Forward—Continued 

time that we can rest on past laurels, 
past deeds performed. busi- 
frankly in a_ period of 
transition and it is only those for- 
ward-looking 


ness is 


agents who adapt 
themselves to the new era who will 
stand up and be counted at the day 
of reckoning in the vears to come. 

\s agents, therefore, we should 
take stock of our present situation 


and prepare for the future as any 


businessman should. No two agents 
will ever be alike in the way they 
operate, the class of business they 
solicit, their geographical location, 
their age or their prospects for the 
future. There are several basic 
areas we all should analyze care- 
fully, with a view to improving our- 
selves in those operations or 
methods in which we are vulnerable. 
Let’s look at some of them and 
check ourselves on those where we 
can improve, 


character.. 
Stability... 
integrity... 


Consolidated Financial Exhibit 


COMMERCIAL STANDARD INSURANCE COMPANY 
COMMERCIAL STANDARD FIRE & MARINE COMPANY 
COMMERCIAL STANDARD LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 

COMMERCIAL STANDARD TITLE COMPANY 


as of 
DECEMBER 31, 1959 


Total Assets . «+ $18,252,863.90 
Policyholders Surplus... $ 4,952,455.40 
Unearned Premium Reserve $ 7,972,282.93 
Net Premiums Written 1959 $12,231,438.06 


Claims Paid Since 
Organization 


on request. 


COMMERCIAL STANDARD 


$75,368,638.44 


Complete Financial Statement gladly mailed 
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FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


RAYMOND E. BUCK 
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Selling is, of course, the main 
cog in our operations. However, 
many of us I fear go about the sales 
end of our business in a haphazard 
manner, without a plan or a particu- 
lar purpose. 

Successful producers always fol- 
low a predetermined plan or form- 
ula, even though it may be general 
in nature. At varying times spe- 
cific groups of prospects are so- 
licited, particular coverages are 
promoted, and the needs of present 
customers are analyzed with a view 
to selling them additional coverage. 

Many fine agents have increased 
their volume by concentrated cam- 
paigns in this letter area alone. 
Every agent should see how many 
present customers may be under- 
insured. The results in additional 
business are frequently amazing. 

In addition, agents must make 
a conscious effort to seek new cus- 
tomers, particularly among the 
younger families. Too many of us 
get into a rut and seek out as cus- 
tomers only those in our own age 
bracket. As we get older, many of 
our customers are dying out and 
much of our remaining book of busi 
ness is vulnerable to the ravages of 
time. The best insurance policy any 
agency could secure would be a book 
of up-and-coming young families, 
with fine prospects for increasing 
this volume as the families grow and 
prosper and as the individuals as- 
sume greater and more responsibil- 
ities in the business world. 


Service Operations 


In another area—that of service 

we should all take a good look at 
our operations. Some of us have a 
tendency to read our own press 
notices, if vou will, and give lip 
service. We 
are spending millions of dollars in 
our advertising programs to pro- 
mote the concept of personalized 
service. Yet the poor service ren- 


service to the idea of 


dered by just a few can destroy 
the splendid efforts of the many. 
Puh- 
lic opinion polls and surveys have 
testifed innumerable times that to 
the public, personalized — service 
rates higher than cut-rate prices. But 
we must 


Our greatest asset is service. 


work at it) twenty-four 
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hours a day, seven days a week, for 
the entire lite of each and every 
policy, always on call, ever ready 
to relieve our policyholders’ minds, 
to take care of all the details when 
they suffer a loss, periodically to 
review their coverages to make cer- 
tain they are adequately insured. 
It’s a tremendous responsibility but 
to the independent local agent it 
represents his integrity, his honesty, 
his reason for being. 

While on the subject of adequate 
coverage, we should like to pot out 
that the alert, agent 
guards against overlooking any nec- 
essary coverage for his client by a 
complete account selling approach. 
Lor the progressive proficient agent, 
this is the only sound basis to 
operate both for personal accounts 
and for commercial accounts as well. 


competent 


Efficient Office Systems 


To take care of the mounting 
volume of insurance the agency 
stock industry must handle, all of 
us must examine our office opera- 
tions with a most critical eve. Out- 
moded systems procedures 
should be replaced with more ef- 
ficient operations, employing as 
many of the mechanized wonders 
of the world of paper as possible. 
Bookkeeping machines, typewriters, 
computers, postage meters and the 
like pay off in increased efficiency, 
a saving in time and effort and in 
cold hard cash. It’s just good busi- 
ness sense to make machines work 
for you whenever possible. 

As forward-looking agents we 
need not be reminded that it is im- 
perative continually to study cur- 
rent developments in the business. 
To perform our functions properly 
we need to be acquainted with new 
coverages, rates and 
classes, package policies and broader 
forms of protection. As independent 


changes in 


agents we pride ourselves on our 
knowledge of the insurance busi- 
This concentration on our 
complex field of endeavor, this con- 


ness. 


suming interest in day to day de- 
velopments that serve to help us 
provide our clients with better pro- 
tection, are the mark of profession- 
alism, the reason why independent 
agents write nine billion dollars a 
year in insurance premiums. It is 
also just one of the many reasons 
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why we will never be replaced by 
a machine or by direct writer sales- 
men, 

The process of taking stock, or 
inventory, serves, as I mentioned 
previously, to show us where we are 
vulnerable. One of our most tender 
the lack of new, young 
blood in our agency system. This 
is not to say that many agencies 
have not already taken steps to 
remedy this situation. But 
many of our reputable, old estab- 
lished agencies, producing  sub- 
stantial are one-man 


spots 1s 


too 


business, 


instances 
rather old one-man agencies at that. 
Others are successful, but old-time, 
partnerships where each of the part- 
ners:has slowed down a bit and is 
thinking seriously about what he will 
do to occupy his time after he retires. 


agencies and in = many 


What better way for old estab- 
lished agents to secure business 


from the younger generation than 
to interest one or more ambitious 
and eager young men in joining the 
Given an opportunity to 
work his way into sharing part of 


? 


agency 


yntinued on the next page 
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this established business, many a 
bright young man would jump at 
The catchword in this 
sharing. If 


expectation of 


the chance. 
situation, 
there no 


though, is 
fair 
eventually owning a portion of the 
man is 
more than likely going to open his 


business, the bright young 
own agency, once he knows his way 
around. 

old 


young 


soured 
the 
have had some 


Many an timer has 


on bringing men into 


agency because they 
unhappy experiences in this’ area. 
About all they did, in many cases, 
Was to create more competition, Yet 
if we don't 
Now, when 
should be 


it need not be this way 
trv to take it with us. 
the 
down his activity, is the time to set 


the blood. 


Profit sharing, stock options, partial 


old-timer slowing 


up incentives tor new 
partnership are some of the many 
methods that have been devised by 
established agents to bring in new- 


comers 


Fourfold Advantage 


In one maneuver the established 
agent can accomplish four things: 
reach the young market; give di- 
rect writers a run for their money ; 
the 
make it 


(and, in- 
valuable 
- and allow himself to 


strengthen agency 


cidentally, more 
for his heirs ) 
ease up a little on his activities. 

Noteworthy in this consideration 
is the fact that companies these days 
are evaluating present ties to their 
agency force. One-man agencies, 
with the one man along in vears, are 


k 


jaundiced eve 


upon with a somewhat 


are being re- 


garded as a lability as far as the 


future is concerned, and many will 
undoubtedly be asked to seek other 
connections. that 
have had the foresight to bring in 
fresh talent to perpetuate the agency 
are being sought out and favored 
because they 


Those agencies 


represent long-term 
profitable connections. 

Another area for alert agents to 
investigate, and it ties in well with 
the thought of young 
blood into the agency, is the matter 
of making the agency truly multiple 
line and adding a life department. 
(ld-time 
such a thought as mixing oil and 
water. Yet newcomers to the agency 
ranks, seeking 
their income in the face of reduced 
commissions and the loss of 
tougher competition, 
have mixed the two quite well. 
who added 
life to their line have, through trial 
and error, come to a definite con- 
clusion. That is, that it is consider- 
ably more practical and ettective to 
set up separate department, 
statfed by one or more experienced 
life salesmen, than to attempt to have 
present fire and casualty agents ex- 


bringing 


practitioners shrug off 


Ways to. increase 
some 
business to 
have 


Those agents 


pand their activities into this new 
field. By permitting the new man 
to concentrate his full time activities 
on life, in which he has been trained, 


the agency head does not reduce 
the effectiveness of his present 
agency sales force. In addition, he 
has an excellent selling point. to 


hand to customers and prospects on 
the capability of his agency to han- 
dle all forms of insurance—inelud- 
ing life. 

He then truly represents a one- 
stop insurance center, adequately 
equipped to minister to all the pro- 
tection needs of his chentele. 


In all our considerations of the 
future of the agent, let us not ignore 
one vital area that is of concern to 
every segment of the private insur- 
ance industry. I refer to the seem- 


ingly ever-present threat to state 
regulation of the business. Know- 
ing the bewildering and costly 


octopus that bureaucracy spawns, 
let us strive mightily to preserve 
state regulation, Certainly our first 
step in any such effort should be to 
support and our 
insurance departments. 
of them have neglected by 
their state governing officials so that 


assist own. state 
Too many 


been 


they have been almost powerless to 
perform the tasks they know should 
be done. Insufficient funds, neces- 
sarily dictating poorly qualified and 
insufficient staffs, have hampered 
many insurance departments in the 
proper administration of their fune- 
tions. 


Proper Supervision 


Supervision of such a responsible 
and important segment of the busi- 
financial world 
the proper tools and machines to 
build strong 
tegrity, capability and responsibility. 
We, who are most concerned, owe 
the American people the duty to 
insure that our insurance depart- 
ments will be permitted to function 
to the fullest extent in upholding 
the laws of each state. 


ness and deserves 


foundations of in- 


| believe in this business of insur- 
believe in the role of the 
independent local agent, and I be- 
lieve that in the years to come we 
will continue to keep the American 
public the most protected people in 


ance. | 


the world. 
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How To Build Yourself 
A Rep 


IN THE DEAR DARK days of pugilism 
that you hear so much about, the 
defending champion always had the 
right to pick his opponents. 

Approached by a hopeful, the 
champ would growl: “If you want 
to fight me go get yourself a rep,” 
meaning, Of course a_ reputation 
which would justify his fighting the 
champion. 

It seems to me that this 
thing applies to salesmen. Salesmen 


same 


aren't challenging anybody but pros- 
pects, and no prospect will request a 
salesman get a rep before he calls. 
Just the same a salesman whose rep- 
utation precedes him into a pros- 
pect’s office will make sales far of- 
tener than one who is an unknown 
when he makes a call. 

You see, salesmen, like everyone 
else, profit by having a reputation. 
And a good many of them have. 
But I think not enough do, so I am 
going to speak a few words for and 
about reputations and give you some 
suggestions for giving yourself one. 

The best salesmen I know are 
known before they make calls. “He 
is the best insurance man in town,” 
they say of one; of another: “There 
goes the most successful investment 
salesman in the business,” or of a 
third: “He handles more wholesale 
accounts than anyone in this terri- 
tory.” Those are all good things to 
have said about you if vou are a 
salesman. 


Do Ordinary Things Well 


THERE ARE VARIOUS WAYS to get a 
reputation, of course, and the one | 
like best is to deserve it by doing 
ordinary things extraordinarily well 

such as keeping promises, being 
loyal to your firm, and faithful in 
little ways. 
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other that 


There 


good, too. 


are ways are 

Consider them: Get recognition in 
some way. The obvious, and least 
effective way, is to win recognition 
by something unusual you do in the 
way of dress or action. 1 know one 
salesman who always wore a red tie. 
It became the talk of the trade. 
Another smoked bizarre hand- 
carved pipes. A third carried a dia- 
mond-studded cane. Another man 
I knew sang when he made calls to 
win the name of “Happy.” 

But these are tricks, dodges, and 
the way I like best is for a salesman 
to distinguish himself in some form 
of public or civic service. One man 
I know, always in the forefront of 
civic drives, has won widespread 
recognition for his unselfish service. 

Another way is by making cus- 
tomers like you so well they go out 
of their way to recommend you to 
their friends. You do this by culti- 
vating the human side of vour busi- 
ness. 

One salesman I know is so well 
liked that those he serves are con 
tinually calling up their friends and 


recommending that they buy from 
him. All he does is show his cus- 
tomers how important they are to 
him, He isn't an “incense swinger,” 
going about soft-soaping others ; he 
is just a likable human being who 
likes others and doesn't keep it a 
from them. He is forever 
doing little things to please them. 


secret 


Make Constant Contacts 


THING You 
other thing, that is—if you want a 
reputation is give it a chance to 
spread by meeting new people all the 
time. Too many salesmen crawl into 
a hole “and draw it in after them” 
as an old country expression puts it. 


MUST DO -—-one 


But not salesmen who want a repu 
tation. They are forever going out 
of their way to meet new people. 
One of the skilled men | 
know: at) winning friendships 


most 
new 

makes contacts constantly—daily he 
makes it a point to meet at least 


three new people. He meets them 


wherever people are. He likes to 
speak to strangers, introduce him 
self, start a conversation. This 


doesn't seem like much, meet three 
new people a day. Ever figure out 
how much it means in a year? It 
means 1,000 new people in your life 
in a year’s time or 5,000 in five 
years. Think what 5,000 new pros- 
pects in five years could do to your 
reputation—and sales. 

I think the main ways, 
though, for you to win a reputation 


one of 


is to believe in yourself. That you 
must do if expect anyone to 
believe in you. I have noticed about 
these salesmen | know with reputa- 
tions: 


you 


To a man—or woman—they 
have the serenity that comes of ab- 
solute self-confidence. They believe 
in themselves, hence those who meet 
them must This 


believe in them. 


thing we call belief is contagious, 
vou know, 
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BITUMINOUS CASUALTY CORPORATION 


Specialists in Workmen's Compensation and Related Liability Lines 
ROCK ISLAND, ILLINOIS 


Statement of Assets and Lnaabilities 


Assets 1959 1958 


Bonds — (Amortized values): 
United States Government $28,399,005.93* $28,187,967.35** 
State and Municipal 13,802,469.48 10,241.930.63 
Industrial and Miscellaneous ........... 26,390.00 26,390.00 


TOTAL BONDS $42,227,865.41*** $38.156,287.98 


Stocks (Market values) : 
Preferred $ 205,780.00 $ 217,840.00 


Common 4,458,087.87 3,732,003.84 


Investment in Bituminous Fire and Marine 
Insurance Co, (at statutory net worth) .. 1,301,962.14 1,253,182.20 
Real Estate (Home Office) 560,054.00 ; 579,370.66 
2,855,328.47 2,610,118.47 
Agents balances (not over 90 days due) ... 5,917,415.77 4,016,828.37 
Reinsurance recoverable on loss payments .. 199,149.05 143,639.18 
Interest due and accrued 277,070.47 207.8.13.89 
Miscellaneous assets 160,341.23 77,002.03 


TOTAL ADMITTED ASSETS ... $58,163,054.41 


Liabilities 
Reserve for losses and loss adjustment expenses $27,425,195.89 $24,147,619.04 
Reserve for unearned premiums 15,816,829.64 13,340,759.61 
Reserve for commissions and other expenses .. 170,246.98 161,580.22 
Reserve for taxes 951,926.80 956,962.10 
POTAL LIABILITIES $45,249,281.62 $39, 192,332.64 


Capital $ 1,000,000.00 $ 1,000,000.00 
Surplus 1,000,000.00 


Voluntary reserve for unrealized appreciation 
of stock investments other than subsidiary 2,840,446.82 2,492.535.87 


Voluntary contingency reserve 8,073,325.97 7,639,548.11 
POLICYHOLDERS’ SURPLUS .... $12,913,772.7 $12.132,083.98 


TOTAL LIABILITIES, CAPITAL 
AND SURPLUS $58,163,054.41 $51,324.416.62 


United States Government Bonds on deposit: 

*Bonds carried at $497,418.54 are deposited with certain states as required by law. Bonds carried at $300,048.77 are deposited as 
collateral with certain insurance companies. 

**Bonds carried at $464,750.32 are deposited with eertain states as required by law. Bonds carried at $301,358.65 are deposited as 
collateral with certain insurance companies. 

***Our investments include United States Government, state, municipal and industrial bonds carried in our published statement as 
prescribed by the National Association of Insurance Commissioners at an amortized value of $42,227,865, whereas market value at 
year end was $40,530,760 
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Lady, maybe he just needs more to sell. afforded by modern rating procedures. 
If he’s trying to sell workmen’s compen- _ Have the most to sell. Have Bituminous. 
sation and liability he needs Bituminous’ 
specially tailered, individualized rating 
plans. Such plans, combined with Bitu- 
minous’ best-in-the-business safety engi- SUPERVISORY GEN'L AGENTS: 
neering, keep rates low and give him the 
competitive edge he needs to write big 

harlotte, N. C.; Chicago, Coral Gables, Fla.; 
coverages —and write the renewals. Doltes, Ten.; Oetreit, Mich; tedisnapolis, tnd.; 
Bituminous’ open-minded, flexible under- Kansas City, Mo.; Louisville, Ky.; Milwaukee, Wis.; 
writing appraises each risk on its indi- Minneapolis, Minn.; Nashville, Tenn.; New Orleans, 
vidual merits and thus is positioned to La.; Omaha, Neb.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; 

Richmond, Va.; Rock Island, Ill., and St. Louis, M 

take advantage — to the benefit of the 


insured — of the utmost cost-savings 


Bituminous Casualty Corporation 
’ Ree BITUMINOUS FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY + ROCK ISLAND, ILLINOIS 


Specialists in Workmen's Compensation 


| 
3 
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5 y g ew business, do you! 
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affecting coverage. In addition, some 
existing endorsements were revised. 
The committee continued its 
practice of noting instances where 
helpful changes might be made in 
the language of the standard provi- 
sions policy at the time of a possible 
future revision, 

We are happy to note that legisla- 
tion enacted during the year in 
Alaska and Indiana eliminated the 
necessity of attaching lengthy statu- 
tory provisions endorsements to the 
compensation policy. 


also 


This contribu- 
tion to improved policywriting pro- 
cedures these may be 
credited to the well directed efforts 
of the Association of Casualty and 
Surety Companies and the American 
Mutual Insurance Alliance aided by 
the interest and effective cooperation 
of industry representatives in those 
states, 


states 


Michigan is now the only 
state requiring the use of statutory 
provisions endorsements and it is 
hoped that appropriate legislation 
may be accomplished in the future 
to correct this condition, 


Following the enactment of legis- 
lation in Florida requiring policy 
forms and endorsements to be filed 
with the insurance department, the 
National Council submitted and _re- 
ceived approval of its forms filing 
program by the terms of which it is 
empowered to file standard forms on 
behalf of its companies. 

In Oklahoma the State Insurance 
Board approved our proposal that 
the forms filing program be applied 
to policy forms as well as to endorse- 
ments. Previously the Couhcil was 
authorized to file only endorsements 
on behalf of its members and sub- 
scribers. 

During 1959 our thirteen intra- 
state Administrative Bureaus main- 
tained their normal operating pro- 
cedures in the twenty-three states 
under their jurisdiction. These ac- 
tivities primarily concern themselves 
with the preparation of individual 
risk rating data, poliey checking and 
the making of individual risk inspec- 
tions to establish proper classifica- 
tion assignments. 

The number of risks subject to 
intrastate experience rating was 73,- 


075 in 1959, This represents a gain 
of 17% over the risks subject to 
rating in 1958. We are glad to re- 
port that despite the numerical in- 
crease, the Bureaus in general main- 
tained their production schedule of 
releasing the individual risk modifi- 
cations sixty days prior to the an- 
niversary rating date. 

Policies received by the Bureaus 
during 1959 numbered 686,516 rep- 
resenting an increase of 5% over the 
previous year. Cancellations con- 
tinued at almost the same rate as be- 
fore, amounting to 17% of the pol- 
icies filed. The number of policies 
in force at the end of 1959 totaled 
569,209, an increase of 6% over the 
previous year, 


Inspections 


Classification surveys made by our 


inspection staff during 1959  in- 
creased 7% over 1958 and _ totaled 
24,733 locations. The number of 


risks inspected in 1959 was approx- 
imately 21,000 representing an in 
crease of 5% over the previous vear. 


STATE, MUNICIPAL 
Orner Assers 
Toran Apmurrep Assets 


SURPLUS 


AUTOMOBILE. 
LIABILITY 


Roy A. 


Casu ann U.S. Goverment Bonps 
AND OTHER Bonps 


AND PREFERRED STOCKS 


ro POLICYHOLDERS 


BONDS 
& PROPERTY 


LANcston, President 


Serving the Independent Local Agent Since 1928 


FINANCIAL CONDITION 


1959 
$3,665,000.00 
1,183,000.00 
1,557 ,000.00 
2,163,000.00 
$568,000.00 
2,49-4,000.00 


BURGLARY 
DAMAGE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


EMPLOYER'S LIABILITY 
COMPENSATION 


TRADERS & GENERAL 


1958 
$3,758,000.00 
$25,000.00 
1,383,000.00 
2,196,000.00 
$162,000.00 
2,220,000.00 


GLASS 


Texas 
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\ new tabular plan, called Retro- 
spective Rating Plan |, was adopted 
by our committees and approved for 
use in most jurisdictions as of 
August 1, 1959. This plan provides 
for a lower range of maximum 
retrospective premium ratios as com- 
pared with Plans B and C. It 
expected that the new plan will make 
retrospective to 


is 


rating available 


those insureds who desired this pro 


cedure in the past but who were con- 
cerned over the size of the maxi- 
mums in Plans B and C. Large risks, 
too, will find a use for this plan 
where the flexibility of Plan D is not 
an important consideration. 

In addition, changes occurred in 
those rules in the supplement to Plan 
1) concerning the minimum expense 
criteria for other third party lability 
lines when they are combined with 
workmen's 
plan. 


in 
Previously the minimum ex- 
penses for such lines had to be the 
sum of 15% of the standard pre- 
mium for other third party liability 
insurance plus 13% of 


compensation one 


the expected 
other third party liability 

Under the new rules, 
these minimum criteria now are: 
(i) 15% of the first $30,000 of the 
Standard Premium for other third 
party lability insurance, and 


losses tor 


insurance. 


\s a matter of further information, the following exhibit will reflect the state 


ments handled during 1950; 


Renewals 
Of 
Coverage 


New Risks 
\pplying 
since 
Jurisdiction 


\labama 
Arkansas 
Connecticut 
Dist. of Col 
Florida 
(aeorgia 
Indiana 
lowa 
Natisas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Mississippi 
\lissourt 
Nebraska 
New Hampshire 
New Mexico 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
Dakota 
| enihnessce 
Vermont 


South 


TOTAT 


For April, 1960 


(i) 7.5% of the Standard Premium 
in excess of the first $30,000 of 
Standard Premium for other third 
party lability insurance, and 
(ii) 13% of expected losses for 
other third party liability insurance. 
The National Council and its ad- 
ministrative bureaus in 1959 admin- 
istered workmen's compensation as- 
signed risk plans twenty-two 
states. During the latter part of 1959 
the 


ment authorized the introduction of 


Connecticut: insurance depart- 
the standard assigned risk plan pro- 
visions in that state. This approval 
means that 
one 


there are now twenty- 
National Council 
jurisdiction where the standard pro- 


visions are presently in force. During 


states under 


1959 the New Menico statutes were 
amended to provide for the creation 
of an assigned risk pool whose mem- 
bership would be comprised of all 
carriers licensed to write workmen's 
compensation insurance, 

The number of new risks seeking 


RISKS 

Number of 

Risks Given 

Year Coverage 
1955 
1956 
1957 
1958 
1959 


5,270 
5.381 
6.155 
7,923 


10,417 


ASSIGNED RISKS 
Total 
Risks 

\pplying 

kor 


Coverage 


Prev 


Since 
1-59 


\fforded 


Coverage 


311 
613 
9] 
109 
313 
71 


Percentage 
Increase Over 
Previous Year 


coverage under the plans during 
1939 showed an appreciable increase 
over the previous year, with 1,603 
more risks applying for coverage for 
the first time. This represents an 
increase of 29.6% over 1958. Simi 
larly, the number of risks afforded 
coverage during 1958 totaled 7,923 
as against 10,417 for 1959, an in- 
crease of 31.5%. The estimated ad- 
vance premium on the risks atforded 
coverage during 1959 was $7,812,- 
980, or a 33.6% increase over 1958. 
Qn December 31, 1959 there were 
745 risks still being processed, so 
that as these risks are given coverage 
there will be a further increase in 
the total number and corresponding 
premiums when the final figures be 
come available. The following ex 
hibit shows the number of risks given 
coverage and the corresponding esti- 
mated premiums for the past five 


PREMIUMS 

Perce ntage 
Increase Over 
Previous Year 


Estimated 
Premium 


S4 2¢ 4.658 
4.367.080 
4,918,303 
5,847,494 


7.812.980 


distribution details of all assign 


Estimated 
\dvance 
Premiun 
On Risks 
\fforded 


Coverage 


Coverage Not 
\ccepted by 
Employer 


$155,444 
443,122 
931.459 


872 
1,217,653 
197.613 
213,383 
152.768 
247,150 
197.670 
1,132,584 
2? 
354,422 
528,291 
81,092 
24,305 
331.830 
263 
208,846 
4,677 
241,979 
212,046 


$7,812,980 
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zone mail indeed 
results in speed 


The Post Office has divided 106 


cities into postal delivery zones 


to speed mail delivery. Be sure 
to include zone number when 
writing to these cities; be sure 
to include your zone number 
in your return address — after 


the city, before the state. 
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The premiums and losses of the assigned risks for the latest available five 


policy years are outlined below: 


Policy Earned 
Year Premium 
1953 $4,296,592 
1954 4,937,276 
1955 5,338,905 
1956 5,417,589 
1957 5,541,766 


In cooperation with the automo- 
bile liability insurance carriers nine 
of our administrative bureaus oper- 
ated automobile assigned risk plans 
in nineteen jurisdictions during 1959, 
Each plan is under the supervision 
of its respective governing commit- 
tee. The cost of operating each plan 
through the use of National Council 
personnel, equipment and facilities, 
as in previous years, was charged 
to the automobile liability carriers 
participating in the individual plans. 


At the request of the Arkansas 
insurance department, and with the 
approval of the plan’s governing 
committee, the Arkansas Automo- 
bile Assigned Risk Plan was trans- 


Losses and 
Loss Adjustment 


Loss and 
Loss Adjustment 


Expense Ratio 
$3,167,560 737 
3,599,583 429 
3,738,402 700 
4,252,314 785 
4,429,413 79 


ferred from St. Louis, Missouri to 
Little Rock, Arkansas on January 1, 
1960 where it is being administered 
by our Arkansas Compensation Rat- 
ing Bureau. 

In general, the number of assigned 
risk applications continued to show 
a substantial increase. The increase 
in the applications handled in 1959 
over the previous years showed a 
gain of 69,558, or an increase of 
34%. The number of applicants 
given coverage during 1958 was 
181,717 as compared to a total of 
239,181 risks given coverage in 1959. 
This is an increase of 57,464, or 
32%. Shown below is the volume 
handled, by state, for 1957, 1958 
and 1959; 


Automobile Assigned Risk Plans 


\pplications 


State 1057 
Florida 23,074 
Kansas 8,731 
Dist. of Col. 1,404 
Maryland 12,408 
Arkansas 1,831 
Missouri 13,423 
Colorado 8,624 
New Mexico 2,102 
Wyoming 2,629 
Utah 3,189 
lowa 11,448 
Nebraska 7,071 
Oklahoma 4,507 
South Carolina 8,620 
Alabama 2,918 
Georgia 2,066 
Louisiana 7,845 
Mississippi 3,808 
‘Tennessee 5,570 
GRAND TOTAL 131,988 


Effective April 1, 19 
introduced a 
Item E-956, providing 
plication of experience 
ifications to total 


program, 


risk 


59 there was 

designated 
for the ap- 
rating mod- 
premium 


rather than to individual classifica- 
tion rates as in the past. Introduc- 
tion of this program necessarily car- 
ried along with it a concurrent 
revision of the Unit Statistical Plan 
Instructions and the forms on which 


Processed 


1958 1959 
45,149 59,422 
19,225 15,778 

2,847 4,432 
20,682 23,470 

3,304 4,132 
15,590 16,498 
12,261 16,602 

2,707 4,139 

2,866 3,154 

3,377 4,339 
12,380 15,040 

8,347 11,017 

6,759 9,071 
11,709 20,534 

4,220 7,120 

4,376 8,078 
13,507 18,462 

4,678 6,615 

9819 25,458 

203,803 273,361 


the data are reported so the task of 
revision was delegated to a subcom- 
mittee of the actuarial committee. 
The subsequent report of the sub- 
committee was reviewed by the full 
actuarial committee and the resulting 
completed project is in process of 
being filed with the various. state 
supervisory officials. 

During the past year twenty-six 
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MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
35 YEARS OF DISTINGUISHED SERVICE AND GROWTH 


HOME OFFICE 10 COLUMBUS CIRCLE, NEW YORK 19, NEW YORK 
SAMUEL DAVIS, President 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1959 


(As Reported To The New York Insurance Department) 
ADMITTED ASSETS December 31, December 31, 
1959 1958 
Banks anp Orrices ............. $ 2,807,457.75 $ 2,651,342.38 
BONDs: 
U.S. GoverNMENT OBLIGATIONS ......... 3, 160,174.24 2,757,187.65 
High points of State, Municipac anp Spectan Revenue 14,093,695.21 9.862,637.00 
our progress during 1,770,978.77 1,777,355.44 
the year 1959 . INpUsTRIAL AND MISCELLANEOUS ......... 4,058,004.51 4,573,563.16 
STOCKS: 
ADMITTED ASSETS ... Fepverat Loan & Savines Assoc. Certs. .... -. $20,000.00 
$35,502,001 on Re Est 46,208.40 48,208.40 
PREMIUMS IN Course OF COLLECTION 
AN INCREASE OF 14.16% (UNpber 90 Days) 2,849,419.96 2,198,727.53 
POLICYHOLDERS 
SURPLUS... rOTAL ADMITTED ASSETS ........ $35,502,000.88 $31,109.93 
$7,025,649 
AN INCREASE OF 35.5% LIABILITIES 
$ 106,855.00 $ 52,396.00 
DivipeNps TO PoLicyYHOLDERS .............. 211,315.57 187,843.28 
NET PREMIUMS Feperat INcOME AND State Taxes ......... 276,319.39 299,314.16 
WRITTEN ... Liapinities AND AccouNTs 
$16,819,922 PAYABLE 675,58 ; 
RESERVE FOR:— 
AN INCREASE OF 8% 7,806,278.91 6,464,578.46 
Cratms AND EXpeNnses ............ 18,969,749.00 18,042,470.26 
TAXES AND OTHER EXPENSES ............. 430,246.63 $22,047.78 
UNEARNED TOTAL LIABILITIES AND RESERVES $28,476,351.58 $25,924,620.37 
RESERVE... SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS ........ 7,025,649.30 5,185,318.68 
$7,806,27 
AN INCREASE OF == 
$1,396,159 


Securities carried at $682,035.89 and $615,000.00 at December 31, 1959 and 1958 respectively in the above state- 
ment are deposited as required by law. 


Securities carried in the above statement are valued in accordance with the requirements of the National Association 


of Insurance Commissioners. 


A MUTUAL COMPANY OPERATING THROUGH BROKERS AND AGENTS 
NON-ASSESSABLE 
CURRENT DIVIDEND AND DEVIATION SCHEDULE: NEW YORK STATE 


WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION —l0% DIVIDEND FIRE & ALLIED LINES —1!5% ADVANCE DISCOUNT 


(ANNUAL PREMIUMS OF $750. OR MORE) GARAGE LIABILITY —10%, ADVANCE DISCOUNT 
GENERAL LIABILITY —20% ADVANCE DISCOUNT AUTOMOBILE LIABILITY —1!0% ADVANCE DISCOUNT 
O. L. & T. PUBLIC LIABILITY —20% ADVANCE DISCOUNT HOMEOWNERS —15% ADVANCE DISCOUNT 


For April, 1960 
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Annual Report— from page 44 

additional companies became associ- 
ated with the National Council, six- 
teen as members and ten as sub- 
¢ lost five mem- 
bers and three 1959 
due to such reasons as mergers with 


scribers. However, w 


subscribers in 


other member companies or the dis- 
continuance of workmen's compen- 
Two carriers 


sation — business. 


status from member 
and ten subscribing 
companies extended their subserip- 
tion to include 


their 
to subscriber 


changed 


additional states 
In summary, the close of the year 
saw a net increase of eleven members 
and seven subscribers, bringing the 
number of National Council com- 
panies as of December 31, 1959 to 
339, apportioned by type of carrier 
as follows: 


knowledgeable /reliable profitable’ 


PACIFIC NATIONAL 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


A MEMBER OF THE TRANSAMERICA INSURANCE GROUP 
San Francisco, California » Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Skokie, Illinois + Dallas, Texas » Atlanta, Georgia 


4 


PROFITABLE* 


*for Producers, that is! 


Vie nilry rs 


Subscerthers 


Stock companies 208 © 
Mutual companies 58 17 
Reciprocals 9 5 
State funds 6 
281 
Personnel 


As of December 31, 1959, the Na- 
tional Council had a complement of 
398 employees, distributed as fol- 


lows: 
National Council 
(N.Y. Office) 142 
Interstate Bureau 56 
Arkansas Bureau 6 
Connecticut Bureau 17 
District of Columbia Bureau 3 
lorida Bureau 30 
Kansas Bureau 8 
Maryland Bureau lo 
Missouri Bureau 21 
Mountain States Bureau 
Denver 15 
Salt Lake City 5 
North Central Bureau 7 
Oklahoma Bureau 11 
South Carolina Bureau 6 
Southeastern Bureau 
Birmingham 
New Orleans 12 
398 


Of this total of 398 employees, 
155 have been with the organization 
five years or more. 32 of our peo- 
ple have twenty years or more of 
service, 

It is my pleasure at this point to 
take note of the fine work not only 
of the Council staff but of others 
who have contributed to the accom- 
plishments reflected in this report 
The various independent bureaus 
throughout the country in no small 
measure have been a part of the work 
of our many committees. They have 
conducted studies in our behalf and 
have actively participated in commit- 
We are very grateful 
for this help and hope that it will 
continue and expand, 

Our 


tee meetings. 


company — representatives 
serving on committees are part of 
this general picture of coopera 
in the industry to 
result, 
them and many 
hours spent in the consideration of 
industry problems and the develop 
ment of programs for countrywide 
use. This is truly a dedicated task 
which has been pursued over the 


tion 
produce the best 
I wish to commend 
acknowledge the 


“15 
possible 


vears with diligence and competence. 
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Financial Statement DECEMBER 31, 1959 


INDUSTRIAL INDEMNITY COMPANY 


A STOCK COMPANY 


(Condensed from statement filed with California Department of Insurance) 


hsseds 
CasH 


Bonps (Amortized value) 
U.S. Governments . 
Municipals 
Corporates 

Stocks (At market) 


PREMIUMS IN COURSE OF COLLECTION 
None owing more than ninety days 

REAL EstTaTE OWNED 

OTHER ASSETS 


TOTAL 


efefe 
RESERVE FOR LOSSES 
RESERVE FOR UNEARNED PREMIUMS 


RESERVE FOR TAXES. 


RESERVE FOR POLICYHOLDERS’ DIVIDENDS 


OTHER LIABILITIES 

Tora. LIABILITIES 
SECURITY VALUATION RESERVE 
CAPITAL STOCK 
SURPLUS 
CAPITAL STOCK AND SURPLUS 


TOTAL 


INDUSTRIAL 
Modern Insurance 
COMPANY 


FIRE * CASUALTY *« BONDS 
WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION 
Home Office: San Francisco 


. $1,118,550 
8,899,829 


. $ 2,652,722 


15,458,757 
20,700,186 
83,000 


5,641,766 
4,414,023 


1,666,432 
976,520 
$51,593,406 


$30,527,927 
7,524,679 
952,907 
1,807,814 
411,700 
$41,225,027 
350,000 


10,018,379 
$51,593,406 


Drreclors 


K. K. BECHTEL 
Chairman of the Board 

Ss. D. BECHTEL 
President of 

Bechtel Corporation 

S. D. BECHTEL, JR. 
Executive Vice President of 
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Why Dishonesty Insurance? 


ARTHUR J. HAND 
U. S. Fidelity and Guaranty 
New York, New York 


HAS BEEN that respected 
ea, who steal from the boss 
net more each year than all the na- 
tion’s professional criminals. How- 
ever, management hates to admit that 
“it can happen here.” They find it 
hard to spot these men of secrecy 
and ingenuity. 


No Foolproof Deterrent 


There is no absolute deterrent that 
operates against the human craving 
for something for nothing. A sys- 
tem of internal control can make 
embezzling difficult, but not impos- 
Although good control will 
discourage many potential embez- 
zlers, and often expose fraud in its 
early stages, there is still danger ot 
loss due to collusion or steal-and-run 
fraud. 

The danger of embezzlement ex- 
ists because of three underlying fac- 
tors: The intent or desire to steal; 
the opportunity to steal; and the 
ingenuity of the embezzler. 

Opportunity may be reduced by 
sound accounting practices and in- 
ternal control, but the ingenuity of 
the dishonest employee in. circum- 
venting such practices should not be 
\s to the unknown 
factor, the emplovee’s desire or in- 
tent to steal is an unpredictable hu- 
man element that is normally beyond 
the emplover’s knowledge or control. 

A recognized authority states that 
7° of all bankruptcies are due to a 
failure to provide fidelity protection, 
or, on the other hand, to a provision 
which was wholly inadequate. There- 


sible. 


underestimated. 


fore, in the final analvsis, a business 
must have protection against embez- 
zlement loss that may occur despite 
efforts at preventing it. 

That is where fidelity insurance, 
as a secondary line of protection, 
comes into the picture. It is the 
responsibility of management to as- 
certain what will be an adequate 
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amount of fidelity bond insurance by 
selecting and consulting an insur- 
ance agent or broker——selecting him 
with the same care as one would a 
doctor or lawyer. The independent 
agent or broker today is truly a 
professional man. He must be able 
to examine, diagnose, and prescribe, 
in order to prevent serious harm to 
a business from the unpredictable 
human element of dishonesty, which 
the employer cannot entirely control. 

Check forgeries have increased 
sharply in the last few vears, and 
are now considered to be the fastest- 
growing crime in America. Yet, in 
the average agent’s office, forgery 
insurance is the forgotten line. There 
is a prevalent, naive belief that the 
bank is liable when a forgery occurs. 
The bank is, of course, responsible 
if it has been negligent, but numer- 
ous cases of litigation involving 
forced instruments are proof that, 
unless the bank’s negligence is clear, 
the depositor may have to stand his 
loss, or sue. 

There is also a widespread belief 
that since banks presumably carry 
insurance, they are disposed to ac- 
cept all forgery losses as their re- 
sponsibility and recover for them 
under their blanket bond. To refute 
this belief, it is only necessary to 
consider that any loss paid under 
a bankers’ blanket bond reduces the 
bank’s experience credit, and the 
bank is understandably reluctant to 
impair its loss record with the surety 
company. 


Provide Indemnity 


On the other hand, a depositor’s 
forgery bond, if carried by the de- 
positor, will provide indemnity to 
the bank and the insured, and will 
thus cement relations in the event of 
a loss. There is another considera- 
tion that should not be lost sight of. 
The depositor’s forgery bond pro- 
vides valuable additional dishonesty 
protection. 


. Fidelity coverage is the means of 
recovering what may be lost in spite 


of the best efforts to prevent irregu- 
larities. Who are prospects? 
business with one or more emplovees 
needs dishonesty insurance. The 
present types of fidelity bond coy- 
erage are designed to take care of 
the requirements of commercial con- 
cerns, no matter how varied their 
activities, or how large their scope of 
operations and number of employees. 
Blanket coverage applies to all of- 
ficers and enipioyees, and offers the 
best protection for the lowest cost 
in the history of this field of cover- 
age. 

Prospects for forgery insurance 
should include everyone who main- 
tains a checking or savings account, 
but particularly those depositors who 
operate a business, whether large or 
small. Your present customers con- 
stitute an ideal prospect list. 


The Best Policy 


It is better to have fidelity insur- 
ance and not need it, than to need it 
and not have it. Dishonesty insur- 
ance is the best policy. A fidelity loss 
may break a company or an individ- 
ual, but a premium will not. “Bond 
them first, then trust them.” 

I-mbezzlements in the United 
States cost management about S500,- 
000,000 per year. 

This huge estimate equals: 

$10,000,000 per week for a fifty- 
week vear 
$2,000,000. per 
week 


day for a five-day 


$250,000 per hour for an eight-hour 
day 
$5,000 per minute for a fifty-minute 
hour 

Consider a business which oper- 
ates quite satisfactorily on a 3% net 
profit on sales. If a dishonest em- 
ployee took just $10, the business 
would have to sell $333 worth of 
merchandise without any profit sim- 
ply to make up for that loss. If the 
loss was $100, the “profitless” sales 
would be $3,333. 
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Lhivty ninth Gnnual Halomend 


LINIVERSAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


Incorporated 1921, under the Laws of the State of New Jersey 


December 31, 1959 


ADMITTED ASSETS 
U.S. Government Bonds. . . . . . $1.825.162.64 
State and Municipal Bonds. 588,392.15 
Industrial and Mise. Bonds. . . . . . . 765,000.01 
*$8.536.053.52 
* Valuations on National Association of Insurance Commissioners Basis 
Trusteed Funds—Foreign Reinsurance 319451.25 
Cash in Banks & Company's Office 1,538,893.29 
Uncollected Premiums Less Reinsurance Payable. 659,842.58 
All other Admitted Assets . 179,283.52 
$11.234.124.16 
LIABILITIES 
Reserve for Outstanding Claims and Loss 
Adjustment Expenses . 2,989,915.92 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums. . . . 
Funds Held under Reinsurance Treaties . 2... 625,691.39 
Reserve for Taxes and Expenses 149.725.00 
Contingent Reserve for Reinsurance 
All other Liabilities . . 120.01 
Net Surplus. « 507.15 
$11.234.124.16 
LOSSES PAID TO POLICYHOLDERS 


NOTE: On the basis of December 31st, 1959 market quotations for all Bonds 
and Stocks owned, admitted assets, net surplus, and policyholders’ surplus 
would be decreased by $278,887.37. 

Securities carried at $342,321.32 in the above statement are deposited with 
various State Insurance Departments as required by Law. 


TALBOT, BIRD AND GO. INC. 
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when you DIVIDE and 
the NEW PHOENIX Monthly 


When clients balk at increased coverage because 
that “lump sum premium’? becomes a “‘load’’, you 
can divide and conquer with the Phoenix Monthly 
Premium Payment Plan — and sell more coverage. 
Your client pays premiums in “bite size” monthly 
payments ...so he can afford the added coverage 
he needs! And you benefit in all these ways: 

1. Offer choice of 2 plans 10 payment for 1, 3, 
5 year policies, 30 payment for 3 and 5 year 
policies. Only | lO or | 30 down payment 
required. 

2. You forget about handling collections. 

Insured pays Phoenix directly. 

3. You run no risks — Phoenix does all the 
financing. Interest is only 6%, down 
payment only 10%. 

4. You get your commission right away — 
on the total coverage sold. No waiting. 

Start upping your coverage score today, 

with the new Phoenix Monthly Premium 

Payment Plan. Start collecting 

commissions right away, 


= 


CONQUER with 
Premium Payment Plan 


THE 


PHOENIX 


MONTHLY 
PREMIUM [ A N 
PAYMENT 

Send for Your Phoenix Salesmaker Kit 


Phoenix of Hartford 


INSURANCE COMPANIES 
Hartford 15, Connecticut 


THE PHOENIX INSURANCE COMPANY 
THE CONNECTICUT FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
EQUITASLE FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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ROBERT W. MILLER 
President 
Underwriters Supply Company 


UDIO-VISUAL sales presentations 

have proved themselves in the 
life insurance field) through these 
obvious facts: 1. The advantage of 
third party influence—the film told 
the prospect facts he had to know 
about his own affairs, with no possi 
bility of resentment toward the agent. 
2. The short, hard-hitting sight and 
sound time 
three calls could be made in the time 
it used to Appoint- 
ments were no longer a problem 


presentation saved 


make one. 3. 


because of television and the movies, 
most prospects were agreeable, even 
‘| he doul le- 
barrelled medium, utilizing the full 


eager, to see a film. 


effects of action-posed pictures in 
living color, plus professional voices 
backed up by mood music and sound 
effects, made it easy for the prospect 
to understand what he 

and therefore 
quicker and easter, 


Was buynig 


made closing 


Fire and Casualty Films 


After producing several life insur 
ance selling films, it was only natural 
to include the fire and casualty field 
in our plans for expansion 

Direct writing companies began 
their largest expansion by merchan 
dizing auto imsurance to the 


market. All media advertising cam- 


paigns made the public price con 
scious with the result that the auto 
not sold—he 
and price was the factor, 


insurance buver 


bought 


was 
By selling increased numbers of peo- 
ple through direct contact they were 


able to take advantage of selective 
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underwriting 


freed their 


non-sales 


They 
activities 
detail, ete 
Automatic office machines cut over 
head, policies were standardized, and 
through the combination of savings 


salesmen from 


such as claims, office 


from expenses and increased produc 
tion, the loss on auto insurance was 
turned into profit, 

the 
panies realized what was happening 


Even though agency com 
the very nature of their operations 
selling through independent agents 
produced a timelag which enabled 

the direct writers to get the jump on 

them, and the auto business was lost 
perhaps bevond recovery 
\fter the auto insurance market 

“sewed-up,”” the direct: writing 

turned to other tields 

The natural area was the new Home 

owne&rs 


Was 
companies 
Policy market. It is in this 
field that the direct writers strategy 
‘| his 
for the 


had a telling etfect contract 


was designed independent 


agent by the ageney companies, By 


combining fire and comprehensive 
loss on home and contents with lia 
bility and theft protection, it enabled 
one company and one agent to “te 
up’ this business, therefore eliminat 
Ing competition. National advertising 
brought this new idea to the Amet 
ican people—and this advertising did 


a tremendous job. The agency com- 
pames had laid the groundwork for 
\gent to 


this lucrative market 


the Independent capture 


hut what hap- 


pened? The direct writer went to 
the peopl and sold them. All of the 
ere undwork that the agency com 


panes laid in designing and bringing 


the Homeowners Package to the at 
tention of the insurance buying pub 


lie backfired because the independent 
agent didn’t go after the market, and 


OPERATION 


SURVIVAL 


the direct writer did. It's as simple 
as that. Some independent agents 
have made no personal contact with 
their chents for five, SIN 


even ten 


vears. At the same time, the direct 
writer is knocking on doors and 
reaping the harvest 

However, the picture ts not as 
dark as it might appear. For one 


thing, the Homeowners market ts 
not, as vet, totally sewed up by the 
direct writer. There is still time for 
the independent agent to capture his 
the 
economic trend today is playing right 
mto his hands. Although 
the Homeowners 


it is not first in importance 


share of this market. Luckily 
price is a 
factor in market, 


Poday 


the American people want. things 
done tor them. They want what they 
want, and thev want convemence, 
service, and reliet from detail Look 
at the popularity. of the planned 


travel trip, book of the month clubs, 


personal shopper SETVICES, 


Peace of Mind Insurance 


The average American today is 
turning to peace of mind imsuranec 
He wants to be protected from. all 


things and is willing to pay for that 
“peace of mind.” He wants the sery 
ices that an independent agent can 


give him. The Homeowners Police, 


is the start of this type of service 
\lso, people are realizing now that 
real peace of mind depends on not 
only the basic hte insurance and fire 


and casualty coverages, but on healt! 


Insurance and more and more 


of this relatively untapped market 
will be sold in the next few vears. 
If, by offering these SETVICES, the 


independent agent establishes him- 
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Operation Survival—Continued 


self again with these clients, I be- 
lieve that he will also recapture part 
of his lost auto coverages. The way 
it looks to me, the recapture of this 
lost Auto Insurance business and 
the maintenance of the independent 
agent's present client list, will have 
to be a two-fold proposition. First, 
the agency company will have to re- 
duce premiums through moderniza- 
tion; including cost-cutting office 
equipment, direct accounting, stan- 
dardized policies, and other cost- 
cutting short cuts which will release 
the agent for more time in the field. 
The agency company will have to be 
wide awake to new merchandising 
ideas and make them available to 
their agents. In turn, the agent must 
realize that in order to save his 
agency, he must sell more insurance, 
and this can be accomplished in only 
one way—Direct Contact, 

Once the Independent agent has 
his sights set in this direction, and 


his agency has again become a serv- 
immedi- 
ately set out to capture his share of 


ice organization, he must 


the one market that is not, as yet, in 
danger of being taken over by the 
direct writing company—the mer- 
cantile market. This is one market 
for which insurance cannot feasibly 
be mass produced, and one where 
the business man needs the services 
of a qualified insurance consultant 
and is willing to pay for this service. 
Most independent agents concentrate 
their attention on “Big Business” 

but they overlook the small 
business account and the tremendous 
potential of this market. 

The small business man_ today 
must be progressive in order to sur- 
vive. He must realize that by 
spreading his business insurance in 
several companies, he has spread re- 
sponsibility too thin. a fistful of over- 
lapping coverages 1s not only uneco- 
nomic—needlessly costly—but elimi- 
nates the advantage of having one 
agent who is aware of the clients 
complete insurance needs picture, 
and therefore is in a position to be 
a counselor who can provide proper 
coverage against unexpected loss. 

These services must be brought 
to the attention of the small business 


Wherever, whatever the risk... 


the man from AIU has a 


solution to your clients’ insurance : 
needs outside the U.S.A. ALU 


AMERICAN 
INTERNATIONAL 
UNDERWRITERS 


Boston e Chicago Dallas Denvere HoustoneLos Angeles Miami New Orleans 


New York e Portland e 


San Francisco e 


Seattle Tulsa e Washington 


man, and it can be done in only one 
way—direct contact. 

We believe we have found a 

remedy for the independent agent's 
business headache; a compound of 
three basic ingredients : 
1. A new time and cost cutting sales 
method. 2. A new powerful mer- 
chandising idea. 3. A new reason for 
direct contact. All three ingredients 
are combined in the audio-visual 
sales approach. 

The “Four In One” story, our first 
fire and casualty stock film for the 
homeowners market was produced, 
and the production was started on 
several films covering all phases of 
the mercantile business. Insurance 
groups have contracted for the pro- 
duction of films which present the 
advantages of their particular pack- 
age plans. These films will be made 
available to their agency forces early 
in 1960. I believe it is only a matter 
of months before more and more 
companies will recognize the tre- 
mendous potential and the competi- 
tive pressure of audio-visual selling, 
and therefore will be compelled to 
make point-of-purchase films avail- 
able to their field forces. 

I sincerely believe : The independ- 
ent agent who is alert, open minded 
and aware of the power of the audio- 
visual, point-of-purchase method of 
selling insurance is the agent whose 
“business headache” will be cured, 
and will not only survive through 
maintaining his current business, 
will not only recapture most of what 
he has lost; but will also secure his 
share of the ripe mercantile market. 


SURPLUS LINES 


THE SPECIAL COMMITTEE on author- 
ized insurers of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Commissioners, 
headed by Commissioner Jensen of 
North Dakota, has been instructed 
to study the operations of alien,and 
surplus line insurance companies. 
Among the areas to be included in 
the study are: The need for a uni- 
form law, establishment of standards 
for non-admitted insurers and ex- 
aminations of non-admitted alien in- 
surers, the revision of state laws to 
encourage domestic companies to 
write coverages now placed through 
surplus line brokers and the organi- 
zation of a national association to au- 
dit surplus line policies. 
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the risk of heavy loss 


Every time you drive... 
rides with you 
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FIRE INSURANCE ASSOCIATION * CAMDE 
MDEN 1, NEW JERSEY 


, 
thinking Line Company”. . . write today! 


AMERICAN 
PLAN 


A sound and profitable insurance 
program cannot possibly be standardized 
and still properly serve the needs of every 
Financial Institution. Rather, it must be 
carefully surveyed and balanced to meet 
individual requirements. 

The American Plan Corporation, spe- 
cialists in the field of Consumer Credit 
Insurance, has pioneered in the creation of 
simple insurance packages constructed to 
fit the dimensions of the particular Finan- 
cial Institution. 

Our package plans include Physical 


Without any obligation whatsoever on your part, we will be 
pleased, upon request, to analyze your insurance program. 


Damage coverages and Credit Life and 
Disability Insurance related to the financ- 
ing of automobiles, mobile homes and small 
boats, and our program includes all of the 
protective coverages so necessary to sound 
lending practices— Errors and Omissions, 
Single Interest and Dealer Wholesale 
Insurance. 

Our varied programs, each of which is 
supported by our technical skills and sta- 
tistical services, have been installed and 
acclaimed by Lenders throughout the 
United States and Canada. 


MARK M. HART, PRESIDENT, 99 PARK AVE., NEW YORK 16, N. Y. © OXFORD 7-1545 


American Plan 


The World's Largest Management Corporation 
Specializing in Consumer Credit Insurance for Financial Institutions 
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MODERN AIDS 


ffice efficiency 


DESK-TOP CONVENIENCE 


A new, compact postage meter machine, 
the first desk model mailing machine to 
seal, stamp and stack letters in one opera- 
tion, is being introduced nationally by 
Pitney-Bowes, Inc 

The versatile new postage meter con- 
tains major mechanical improvements, and 
will sell for about one-third less than any 
comparable model. It is the first machine 
to offer small mailers desk-top convenience 
with the advantages formerly found only 
in larger, higher-priced machines. 

One of the mailing machine's principal 
advantages is its range of stamp values. 
The meter permits finger-tip selection of 
any denomination of postage from one-half 
cent up to $1.09'2 in a single stamp. The 
meter stamp can be printed directly on 
letters, or on a gummed tape for parcel 
post packages. 
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Included as standard equipment with the 
new machine, designated the Model 5500, 
are a lightweight meter carrying case, an 
envelope stacker that holds up to 40 
letters, and a parcel post tape dispenser. 

Other features which the company be- 
lieves will contribute to the machine's 
convenience and usefulness are an inter- 
nally-fed adjustable inker, a visible water 
level indicator for the sealing mechanism, 
easy changing of the postmark date, and 
a two-inch postmark advertisement space 
for the mailer’s own ad or public service 
message. 

The new desk model also provides the 
standard advantages of all metered mail 
machines. It enables mailers to imprint 
their own postage on letters without using 
adhesive stamps. It offers automatic post- 
age accounting and postage protection, the 
convenience of having all denominaticns 
of postage on hand and of making fewer 
trips to the post office, greater speed and 
efficiency in getting out the mail, and the 
neatness of a single metered stamp on 
letters and packages. 


SCHEDULES DAYS 


The TimeScribe system, by T. D. Cook 
Company, Inc., offers a new solution to the 
problem of minimizing wasted time. On 
the daily planning pages provided with a 
handsome black morocco wallet is space 
for a full day’s appointments and a com- 
plete record of business expenses. A per- 
sonal touch is supplied by your name, 
embossed in gold on the wallet. With the 
TimeScribe, tomorrow's plans are always 
handy, and records of previous days easily 
accessible in the file box provided espe- 
cially for that purpose. Efficient planning 
of time promotes higher productivity. 
TimeScribe makes it possible to plan each 
day ahead of time. 


PERSONALIZED LETTERS 


The Flexowriter President SFD automatic 
writing machine by Friden, Inc., gives the 
appearance of proportionally spaced type 
with the convenience and savings of au- 
tomatic writing. One keyboarding of a 
letter or document punches a coded paper 
tape and a visible copy of the writing. 
Mistakes can be deleted as typing is ac- 
complished through simple code correction 
in the tape from the keyboard. The tape 
can then be read to produce automatically 
as many error-free copies as needed at 
100 words per minute. Codes can be in- 
cluded when the tape is punched to stop 
the Flexowriter during automatic typing for 
manual insertion of personal and other 
variable information. 


CHECK SIGNER 


A new high-speed check signing ma- 
chine that produces maximum disbursement 
protection has been announced by the 
Todd Company Division, Burroughs Corpo- 
ration. Field tests of the Burroughs T-141 
Controlled Facsimile Signer revealed that 
the machine averages speeds of more than 
$,000 checks an hour, while maintaining 
an extremely high degree of disbursement 
efficiency. It is equipped with a locked 
vault in which signed checks are deposited 
and has a non-resettable meter that counts 
the number of documents signed. 

Other features include two ink fountains, 
similar to those used on printing presses. 
Any combination of two colors may be 
applied in one operation. It is much more 
difficult to forge multi-color checks than one- 
color ones. 
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SALARY ADMINISTRATION 


CARL R. HARRINGTON, JR. 
Nationwide Insurance 


Columbus, Ohio 


ODAY, WHEN WE USE the term 
administration 
gram,” we tend to think of a formal 
job evaluation system. Actually, 
every insurance company has a 
salary program and most, if not all, 
function as salary administrators in 
that they recommend or approve 
changes in salary for some employees 
within the company. 


Review Fundamentals 


It might be most interesting to 
review the fundamentals and some 
step-by-step procedures. It wouldn't 
be too difficult to talk about funda- 
mentals, because they will apply to 
all companies. But, it is quite diffi- 
cult to know what to cover or how 
to cover any step-by-step procedure 
since, once one gets into specifics 
every company does things a little 
differently and the details can 
quickly get so complicated as to be- 
come confusing or boring. I should 
therefore like to review the funda- 
mentals, and then give the “how to” 
portion by developing a very simpli- 
fied technique for handling the most 


essential parts of a salary program. 


In order to facilitate the review 
of this material, we have prepared a 
chart showing the five areas to con- 
sider in establishing a salary admin- 
istration program. 


Area I] point 

The Salary Administrator —Company 
Employee 

O—Objective Company 
Employee 
Company 


I—International Job 


{ Job Grades ) 


Relations 
Employee 


FE—External Salary 

I—International Job 
Relationship 
(Salary Schedule) 


Company 
Employee 


\dministration 
(Salary Review) 


Company 


Employee 
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I shall discuss the points of ob- 
jective, job grades, and salary sched- 
ule. 

Before getting into the job evalu- 
ation area, let’s review a_ typical 
statement of a companies policy and 
objective for salary administration. 
Preferably, every company should 
have these statements in writing. 
Each salary administrator interprets 
the viewpoint of the company in his 
salary administration. The following 
is a general policy statement indicat- 
ing the company philosophy with 
respect to salaries: “It is a policy 
of the pay average 
salaries equal to or above the com- 
munity and industry average for 
comparable jobs which will attract 
and maintain a highly qualified work 
force.” 

Once the company policy and ob- 
jective have been established and 
agreed to, the other areas of salary 
administration have a firm founda- 
tion on which to build. The funda- 
mental point is that management has 
to believe in and support the devel- 
opment of a salary program each 
step of the way in order to obtain 
the best results. 

Now, let’s look at the internal job 
comparisons. This area is usually 
referred to as job evaluation or job 
grading. 

Why have a job evaluation pro- 
gram in the first place? The purpose 
of a job evaluation program is to 
facilitate or improve salary admin- 
istration. The main function that it 


company to 


Purpose 
convert company policy into practice 
Represent the company 
assure a tair days work 
assure a fair days pay 
Maintain organization efficiency 


Provide fair pay according to job diffi- 
culty. 


maintain employee efficiency 


Provide fair according to market 


conditions 


pay 
Maintain salary program efficiency 


Provide according to jo 


formance. 


lair pay 


serves in this connection is to pro- 
vide uniformity in the determination 
of job difficulty in various elements 
of the business. So, the value of job 
grading to any company is directly 
related to the need to maintain uni- 
formity in the determination of job 
difficulty. For a decentralized oper- 
ation of a company with over one 
thousand employees, I'd say there is 
not much choice; you should have 
job evaluation. For a small central- 
ized operation of one hundred em- 
ployees or less, there is very little 
need for a formal job evaluation pro- 
gram. I would not recommend for- 
mal job grade structure for a com- 
pany of less than fifty emplovees. 
Companies over this size will tind it 
increasingly more valuable to estab- 
lish such a system. 


Four Basic Methods 


lot of 
job evaluation, 


There are a different 

methods of But, 
basically, there are four that get most 
of the attention. These are ranking, 
classification, point evaluation, and 
factor comparison. 
There are variations of 
these basic methods as well as com- 
binations ef more than one method. 
I shall limit myself to review of a 
simplified method that is working in 
an insurance operation and can work 
in your company. 

Let us develop the system. The 
method I am going to describe is 
a method of “key job comparison.” 
It is probably closest to a ranking 
system or a combination of ranking 
and classification. 

There are two questions that must 
be answered before we can even talk 


many 


about grades at all. The first ques- 
tion is, what jobs should be covered ? 
The answer ts all clerical jobs in one 
classification program—those jobs 
subject to the Federal wage and hour 
law. Another should 


cover all jobs above this level, as 


classification 


high as you want to go, in classify- 


ing management jobs. The second 


the nan 


‘ 
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Salary Administration—Continued 


question is, how many grades are 
needed to distinguish properly be- 
tween the highest and lowest level 
job to be included in the grading 
system? The answer to this is any- 
from four to ten, but nor- 
mally five is best for the wage and 
hour jobs. For management, it would 


where 


depend on company size and how 
high in the structure you wanted to 
go. 


5000 


Greatest ALL PURPOSE, 
completely safe Stand 
for costly office ma- 
chines. Adjustable open 
top . NoIse-escape 
hatch. Castings cover 
retractable casters; 
anchor firmly on floor 


MODEL 


8802 ' 


EXTRA HEAVY 

STAND for many 

types heavier, elec- 

trically operated, 

office machines 

Square, tubular 

legs. Solid steel top, under- 

coated for sound-vibration abatement. 


MODEL 2300 


MULTI-PURPOSE | 
uTiity | 4 
Heavy steel con- weg 
struction. Top 30” 7 
wide, 1812" deep; 
undercoated for 
sound-vibration , 
abatement. Tray in- ~ 
verted, becomes shelf. 2'2” 
rubber casters, two with brakes 


TIFFANY'STAND CO. 


7350 Forsyth + St.Louis 5, Mo. 


For purposes of illustration, let's 
talk about the clerical area. Now, as 
you can see, the problem is limited 
to this rather simple question. Job 
“X"—to graded—is most 
properly assigned to which of the 
grades 1, 2, 3, 4, or 5? 


be 


even this is a bigger problem than 
really exists because we seldom have 
to question, Is it a 3 or 6, a 3 or 7, 
a+ or 6; instead 90 of all questions 
solved by a grading system are of 
the nature, is it more properly a 
Grade 5 or 6, a Grade 4 or 5, a Grade 
3 or 4. 

Now, looking at this problem, one 
to 
be graded with other like jobs that 
are already properly graded and de- 
cide where this job “X” is to be 
assigned in comparison to the other 
jobs. How can we do this ? 


answer is fo compare any job 


This is where the key jobs come 
in. Here is a suggested structure 
which | believe will be quite similar 
to a structure that vou might de- 
velop in your own company. 


Key Job by Grade and 


Processina 

General Clerical 
3 Check-up Clerk 
4 Utility 


Grade 


Clerk 
General Utl. Clk. 
6 Technical Clerk 


7 Jr. Analyst 


The steps involved in the develop- 
ment of this key job structure are as 
tollows: 

1. Determine the jobs to be covered. 

We have said we will cover all Wage 

and Hour jobs. 

2. Determine the 

grades to be used. We will use five 

for the clerical jobs. 

3. Select the jobs for the key job 

grading structure. 

\ key job is one that is: 
Well-known and understood, 
Stable, not likely to change. 

A job that will be accepted as 
properly graded by all functions. 
Let's review some of the jobs. 

In the general clerical family, the 
check-up clerk job is a job that must 
know department procedures, must 
know work flow, ete. Supervisors 
agree that it takes about six months 
on the job to learn and satisfactorily 
perform. 

A utility clerk job is one that re- 
quires a knowledge of interdepart- 
mental procedures, must be able to 


number of job 


Job Family 


track down individual pieces of work 
and assist in several jobs in the de- 
partment. Supervisors feel that it 
takes about one year or more to 
learn this job. 

Now, let us consider the secre- 
tary’s job in the typist-secretarial 
family. This job must perform the 
usual secretarial duties for a depart- 
ment head; this job requires typing 
skill and six months learning time 
credit ; it requires the ability to take 
and transcribe dictation, learning 
time credit of six months, and it 
takes at least one vear on the job to 
perform the job satisfactorily. There- 
fore, a total of two years learning 
time. 

This is very brief but | hope this 
gives you some idea of what jobs 
can be used for development of the 
key job grading structure. 

Writing job descriptions, merely 
means to place in writing the duties 
and responsibilities of the jobs se- 
lected under the grading system. 
These deseriptions should be quite 


Grading 

Criteria 

Learning 
Time 
months 
year 
Vears 
years 

5 years 

more 


Typing and 
Secretarial 
Typist 
Typist Utl. 
Secretary 
Sect. Asst 
Exec. Sect. 


complete and preferably written by 
the same person that will be in on the 
grading. 

Once the descriptions are written, 
we are ready to place the jobs nto 
the family and grade structure. This, 
of course, is a most important step, 
since all jobs to be graded in the 
future will be graded according to 
the standards agreed to in this step. 
Actually, there aren't many clues to 
solving this puzzle except that it is 
probably best to establish a commit- 
tee representing various functions 
and give them the responsibility for 
tinal recommendations on the key 
job grade structure. 

Now that the key 
structure has been completed and 
agreements reached, the step-by-step 
procedure to be followed in the grad- 
ing of jobs from then on ts this: 

Write a job deseription 

Determine the learning time 

Determine the job family 

Determine the key jobs to be used 

grading 


job grading 
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5. Decide on the grade assignment. 
(This job to be graded is more dif- 
ficult than * * *, less difficult than 
* * * is most properly compared 
to * * * which is a grade * * *.) 

I shall now take a look at the ex- 
ternal salary area. 

Now, to the salary structure 
(turn to page 4+). Here you see a 
salary schedule for the five grades 
we established in the Grading sys- 
tem. Each grade has a minimum, 
midpoint and maximum and_ the 
range in salary is from $45 per week 
to about S95 per week. 


External 
Salary 


Vintmum 
$45.00 
49.00 
54.00 
60.00 
67.00 


Grade 
2 


The steps in the development of 
this schedule are quite simple and 
are as follows: 

1. Make a salary survey using at 
least five of the key jobs, preferably 
one on each grade. 

2. From the survey and depending 
on company policy on where the 
company wants to stand in relation 
to the community, establish the mint- 
mum for a high 
school graduate without work ex 
perience. 


starting salary 


3. Establish the minimums for each 
higher grade by adding the grade 
number to the minimum of the next 
lower grade (add 4 to $45 for Grade 
4.) The minimums 
from one grade to the next should 
be about 8-12%. 


increase in 


4. Multiply the minimums by 140% 
to get the maximumis and determine 
midpoints. A 40% range is a fairly 
universal standard for clerical jobs 
5. Round and adjust to fit the sut 
results. I think vou'll be sur 
prised how close the results will fit 
this method of developing a. salary 
schedule. 


vey 


Now, just 
above the clerical area such as under- 
writer, field claimsman, special rep- 
resentatives, etc. 

Everything I have said so far 
about the fundamentals and the step- 
by-step procedures of job grading 
and development of a salary schedule 


a word about the jobs 
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can be applied to the development of 
a grading system and salary schedule 
for management jobs. 

In the development of the salary 
schedule, the method would be the 
same but should substitute a 
college graduate for the high school 
graduate; 150% tor the 140% 
the increase in minimums should be 
10-15%. Five grades should cover 
jobs up to about the $10,000 level. 

Now, let What 
we have done ts set upa clerical job 
evaluation program. It started by 
the company formalizing its attitude 


you 


me summarize. 


Salary Relationships 
Schedule 


Vaxrimum 
$63.00 
75.00 
84.00 
93.80 


Midpoint 
$54.00 
58.80 
72.00 
80.40 


on salary by putting its salary policy 
in writing. Simply stated, it’ said 
that the would the 
going rate for employees just as tt 


company pay 
pays the going rate for its equipment 
needs. And, you get what vou pay 
for. 

The objective of the salary pro- 
indicated that the program 
should be established so that the pay 
for jobs and individual performance 


would be acceptable to emplovees 
and result in the lowest possible unit 
cost for the companies 


The additional areas designed to | 
convert this policy and objec tive into 


practice were job grading for proper 
job relationships, a salary schedule 
to pay the going rate, and salary ad- 
ministration to keep the program 
continuously up-to-date and to pay 


employees properly according to per- | 


formance. 

Now, in closing, I would like to 
emphasize a point that isn’t neces 
sarily a fundamental nor part of any 
procedure, but | believe it thoroughly 


and [| think you will. The point is | 


that any reasonably sound system | 


applied honestly and conscientiously 


will be more likely to succeed than | 


the most scientific system if poorly 


administered. I can savy that the 


method of developing the job gra/- | 
ing system and the salary schedule. | 


as we have discussed them, are rea- 
sonably sound and will work suc- 
cessfully. 


and | 


We're proud of the mechanical accuracy 
of the Friden fully automatic calculator. 
But neither it nor any other calculator can 
get a right answer from a wrong entry. 


The calculator that allows the smallest 
margin for operator error will actually 
prove to be the most accurate. 

The Friden SBT requires fewer manual 
keystrokes, fewer operator decisions than 
any other calculator on the market* In 
terms of day-to-day output, this makes it 
the most accurate calculator you can buy. 
For a no-obligation, ten-minute demon- 
stration of “The Thinking Machine of 
American Business,” call your Friden 
man or write: Friden, Inc., San Leandro, 
California. 

*This is PRACTIMATION: automation 
so hand-in-hand with practicality there can 
be no other word for it. 


960 FRIOEN, INC 
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FRIDEN, INC., SALES. INSTRUCTION, SERVICE 
THROUGHOUT THE U.S. AND THE WORLD. 


HAT MAKES A 
ACCURATE? 
The 
| 
: ses Be 
| 
Priden 
A New 


ormance is an integral part of this convenie functional file 
ne ‘superior performance when you kK to the sturdy, touch 


DATA PROCESSING 
ACCESSORY 
EQUIPMENT 


a . With the ease and speed of a simple touch, two fully loaded drawers on a __ a. 
heavy duty, full suspension cradle are delivered to you positioned for instant | 
reference. Built in V-action, two posi 
pos tion compression and patented com- 
.You'reinvit- | 
release open- | 
in Canade . THE WRIGHT LINE of 


BOB H. CROSSWHITE 
Vice-president 
Old Security Life 
Kansas City, Missouri 


LD SECURITY LIFE Insurance 
| processes health and 
accident claims a full twenty-four 
hours faster under a new system 
built around “one-tvping” produc- 
tion of the claim draft and six nec- 
essary record and accounting copies. 
The multipart, carbon-interleaved 
forms set which is the heart of the 
system reduces the work of both 
laims examiners and typists. It 
cuts paper handling generally and 


c 


supplies us with greatly improved 
indexing, File cards produced as 
one of the typing copies now con 
tain so much information that the 
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After examiner approves, claim files go to claim files typist 
who uses seven-part, marginally punched, continuous Zipsets. 


ONE-TYPING 
PRODUCTION 


Cuts paper handling generally 


need to secure the file folder itself 
for data on a claim is often elimi- 
nated. 

In addition, the forms set has 
been designed to work on any stand- 
ard typewriter or similar keyboard 
equipment. Thus, claims can be 
processed right in the claims depart 
ment. There is no time lag such as 
would be necessary for punched card 
processing nor any need for the 
claims records to leave the depart 
ment. 

This will hold true even when 
processing eventually begins on key- 
board equipment which punches a 
by-product tape or cards. The latter 
will be used with tabulating ma- 
chines, eliminating the manual card 
punching now necessary for produc- 
tion of claims registers, statistics 
and loss analyses, etc. Final settle- 
ment of claims is often made in the 
field, of course. So the forms can 
be, and often are, filled out in long 
hand, too. 

Work refinements such as this are 
particularly valuable, because the 
company has been growing rapidly 
in the past few vears. An old-line, 
legal-reserve company, Old Security 
writes life, accident, hospitalization, 
special risk and group policies. 
However, about 90% of the new 
one-writing forms are used for loss- 
of-time contracts for disability. The 
remainder are used for life or group 
payments. 


After Zipset accounting copy has served 
usual purposes, it goes to tabulating section. 
Cards are then keypunched for varied uses 
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One Typing Production—from p. 61 


The forms are marginally 
punched, continuous,  side-stapled 
Zipsets, manufactured by The 
Standard Register Company. Ef- 


ficient as they are, however, part of 
the credit for the success of the new 
operation must go to the improved 
system itself, built around their use. 
Working with the Standard Regis- 
ter representative, we were able to 
and our former 
methods considerably. 


revise refine 

In the past, when a preliminary 
claim form came in (filled out by 
the insured, his doctor and his em- 
ployer), a typist prepared a work 
sheet for the file. This delayed the 
claim a full half-day before it went 
He checked 
it, then wrote out longhand instruc- 
tions for a typist who prepared the 


to a claims examiner. 


draft. Irom these, she typed the 
checks. 
Form Redesigned 
Now, the preliminary form has 


been redesigned so that the informa- 
tion on it is in the same sequence 
as it will be typed on the Zipset. 
When a claim form comes in, it 1s 
first matched with a punched policy 
card to verify coverage. Then, form 
and card are placed in a prenum- 
file folder. On it the 
clerk writes the insured’s name and 
fills out an index card. As she files 
the index card she checks the file for 
The 


folder then goes to the claims ex- 


bered claim 


any previous claim history. 
aminer, literally within minutes af- 
ter the claim arrived. 

If the pay- 
ment, he fills in the date, dates of 


examiner approves 
disability, number of days being 
paid, and amount. The file then 
goes to any one of four typists who 
work off and on at processing the 
claims for payment. 

Information typed on each draft— 
and via carbon to the six copies 
under it—includes date, agency, pol- 
icv number, date loss was incurred, 
claim number, a series of code num- 
bers, name and address of insured, 
dates and total days of disability, 
amount, and, if assigned, name and 
address of person to whom the draft 
is to be paid. 


On the 3-4 of these used for 


life payments, the words “Full Set- 
tlement” are also typed. 

The Zipsets go through the type- 
writer in continuous form, adding 
greatly to the processing speed. Af- 
ter typing, they are torn off indi- 
vidually. Yet each claim draft and 
its carbon copies remain in a neat 
packet, thanks to the side stapling. 
When the typist is ready to separate 
the copies, she does so in one motion 
by tearing off the right marginal per- 
forations, The carbons go with it, 
leaving the claim draft and its copies 
in her left hand. 

The draft and the copy 
are mailed to the agency for delivery. 
If the benefits are not assigned, the 
insured’s copy goes in the envelope, 
And if the payment is not a 
final one, a supplementary report 
and physician’s form, is also in- 
cluded. 


assigned, 


agency 


too. 


However, if the benefits are 
the copy 1s 
mailed to him to notify him of pay- 
ment, 

An accounting copy the 
usual accounting purposes and it is 
the source Cocument from 
which cards are keypunched for the 
tabulating department’s use. The 
pavee’s copy is filed in the home 
office in most cases but filed in the 
branch if the branch draws the draft. 


insured’s 


serves 


also 


The remaining two copies are the 
original work sheet and index work 
sheet. These are stapled into the 
claims file for longhand notation of 
payment of benefits while the claim 
is still active. 

After the claim is closed, the in- 
dex copy, which is of card stock, is 
torn down to card size along per- 
forations and filed in the claim and 
underwriting index file. Now time 
is saved by getting the claims file 
to the examiner promptly instead 
of waiting while the typist fills out 
a work sheet for the file. The ex- 
aminer no longer writes out detailed 
longhand instructions for the typist. 


When these points are added to 
the elimination of excess paper han- 
dling and waste motion, we arrive at 
a total timesaving which enables us 
to process practically all claims by 
the afternoon of the same day they 
arrive. The result is customer satis- 
faction derived from the promptest 
possible payment of claims—cer- 
tainly the goal of every insurance 
institution, 


OFFICE SURVEY 


ARE COMPANIES GETTING the most 
from each dollar expended for the 
purchase of new machines and furni- 
ture for the office? Are the needs 
studied carefully before such equip- 
ment is bought? Do they plan ahead 
and establish such policies as a stand- 
ardization program, a depreciation 
schedule, replacement program, ete. ? 
Do they consider the possible ad- 
vantages of renting office machines 
and furniture as contrasted with a 
purchase plan? 

To get the answers to these ques- 
tions, the National Office Manage- 
ment Association just completed an 
Office Machines and Furniture sur- 
vey from questionnaires circulated to 
the membership requesting informa- 
tion on rental of office equipment 
and furniture, standardization pol- 
icies in effect, replacement policies 
and depreciation of office machines 
and furniture. Replies were received 
from over 1500 companies through- 
out the United States and Canada. 
Here are some of the highlights: 


1. Rental—Twenty per cent of the 
companies surveyed rent office ma- 
chines while only two per cent rent 
office furniture. 


2. Standardization 
cent of the 
standardize on machines 
per cent on furniture. 


Fifty-eight per 
companies replying 
fiftv-one 


? 


3. Replacement—Thirty-two per 
cent have formal replacement  pol- 
icies on machines—thirty-eight per 
cent have formal replacement pol- 
icies on furniture. 


4. Depreciation—Fitty-seven per 
cent of the companies have deprecia- 
tion policies on machines. Most of 
this group use the average life for 
all machines as the basis for depre- 
ciation using the straight line 
method, Eighty per cent of the com- 
panies responding have depreciation 
policies on office furniture, most of 
whom use the straight line method. 
In most cases, the basis of deprecia- 
tion was the average life of all furni- 
ture, 

5. Maintenance—Fighty-seven per 
cent of the companies responding 
have service agreements to cover the 
maintenance of machines. 
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NO ACTUARY NECESSARY... 
When you invest in ASE furniture 


Here are two ways to lose money in the insur- 
ance business—insure bad risks and invest in 
unserviceable office furniture. Unfortunately, 
there are no actuarial tables available to assist 
you in determining the life expectancy of office 
furniture. There are good reasons, however, why 
ASE Furniture would rate well if such tables did 
exist. If you buy or specify furniture, the infor- 
mation will be valuable to you. 

The ASE line is complete and versatile— choose 
from a wide range of desks or select ASE L-Units 
to form space-saving Work Stations. These effi- 
cient stations often permit two or more people 
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to work effectively in the floor space normally 
required by one person alone. ASE Furniture 
looks better and lasts longer because its clean 
design is structurally solid—will stay rigid under 
heavy loads and constant wear. And ASE finishes 
are far more durable because they are baked on 
Bonderite-treated metal—will resist mars and 
scratches and will never chip off. 

Visit your ASE Dealer and see the complete 
line of ASE Desks, Chairs, Credenzas, Tables, 
Storage Units, Files, L-Units and Bookcases. 
He'll be glad to show you additional reasons why 
ASE Furniture is a sound investment. 


(a\\\ 


ALL-STEEL EQUIPMENT Inc., Aurora, Illinois 


Desks « Chairs « L-units « Credenzas « Tables 
Bookcases e Filing Cabinets « Storage Cabinets 
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Announcing 
IBM’s newest, 
most powerful 


business 


computer... 


NEW IBM 7080 


NEW 


2.18 millionths of a second operating cycle 


NEW 


1.09 millionths of a second communication cycle 


NEW 


automatic overlapping of multiple operations 


PLUS 


compatibility with all IBM 705 Systems 


1BM 7080 DATA PROCESSING SYSTEM BRINGS WITH 
IT THE WHOLE LIBRARY OF 705 APPLIED PROGRAMS 


transistorized data processing system 


A business system with new speed and power, the transistorized IBM 
7080 processes IBM 705 programs up to ten times faster. 

This fully transistorized 7080 System offers a choice of 40,000, 
80,000 or 160,000 characters of magnetic core storage. 

Whether purchased or leased this transistorized system will mean re- 
duced data processing job costs. 

For insurance—one system to do: 

Policy master file maintenance 

Premium billing and accounting 

Agents’ production 

In-force and claim statistics 

Actuarial analysis 


IBM 


balanced data processing 


Balanced Data Processing means IBM Services as wel! as machines— 
a continuing responsibility of 1BM to its customers. 


| 


1.A.S.A. 


‘ 


modern accounting theory, practice & procedure 


Life... Casualty... Fire... Accident & Health 


INSURANCE ACCOUNTING AND STATISTICAL ASSOCIATION 


Don’t Overlook Microfilm 


JOHN L. LAMPREY, JR. 
St. Paul Fire and Marine 
St. Paul, Minn. 
many insurance 


WONDER how 
are overlooking the 
wonderful possibilities of microfilm. 
True, most insurance firms use mi- 
crofilm, but I wonder how many are 
using it to full potential not just 
as a method of safeguarding records 
and conserving space—but 
the most co: and 
way to maintain these 


also as 
efficient 
seniu-active 
records. 


A Fallacy 


many 
created 


Te 


have 


“microfilm experts” 
ihe impression that 
records have to be kept in two places 
in their original state as well as 
on microfilm. In the case of “vital 
records” this is true, however, as ! 
will point out later suct 
case with all records. 

I am happy to report that the 
major bulk of our semi-active claim 
files are microfilm, The 
originals have been destroyed! 

Here, I believe, is the key to the 
proper use of microfilm 

When we really put microfilm to 
work for us correctly, we'll realize 
what tremendous advantages it has 


the 


isn't 


now on 


for increased efficiency and accu- 


racy, lower operating and 
faster handling of important records 


costs 


A Helping Hand 


At St. Paul Fire and Marine we 
have already achieved all of these 
advantages, and perhaps the story 
of our program can be of aid to 
someone tottering on the edge of 
near success in their microfilm op- 
eration. 

Our program was established in 
1952 following an extensive inter- 
nal survey to determine what docu 
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ments should go on microfilm, which 
ones could be 
what timetable 
be filmed. 


and on 
should 


destroved, 
documents 


We arrived at quite an elaborate 
schedule, and now as I review our 
labors at that time, I'm convinced 
that a careful, well-planned = study 
in advance can avoid many pitfalls. 
By making wise choices in the be- 
ginning as regards equipment, and 
what items we wanted to microfilm, 
I feel we have avoided a great deal 
of inconvenience and many 
dollars. 

We decided to breax 


documents into 


saved 
down our 
first 
were the “vital records” of the com- 
pany which we 


two categories 
have nicrofilmed 
and placed in a maximu 
for 


security 
the 
The originals still exist. in 
This stock 
transters, policies and forms, pen 


area 
pany. 
our 


storave outside com 


offices includes 
sion fund Ilcdgers, general ledgers, 

pense distribution par 
roll journals, emplovee files, cash 


book 


ledgers, 
check and other 
wanted to he 
sure were permanently safe 


registers 


documents that we 


Semi-Active Records 
The 


semi-active 


other group consisted — of 
records, mostly 


files, which we refer to 


claim 
constantly 
Here we decided to microfilm any 
claims that must be maintained five 
We detinitely con 
sider these semi-active files as active 
files we had 
several thousand references to them 


vears or longer 


since last vear alone 

These records are presently main 
tained in four standard-size filing 
52” high, 27” 
deep and 2” wide. We have close 
to eight million documents on film 
which fill hundred foot 
reels, 

The been de 
stroved, and if they hadn't been, I’m 


cabinets measuring 


2.835 one 


originals have 


afraid 
have been insurmountable 


our space problems would 

We have been so happy with out 
program, that we're constantly ex 
ploring new ways to improve it and 
considering more items that can be 
microfilmed. Recently we put some 
of our accident and sickness depart 
ment’s records on film, and all of 
our fire registers 

We intend to put more active rec 
ords on film in the future 


Reader-Printer 


One of the key factors in our pro 
gram has been the introduction of a 
unique piece of equipment that en- 
ables us to retrieve data from mi- 
crofilm almost instantly 

Called the “Thermo-Fax" Micro 
film Reader-Printer, the unit makes 
enlarged copies from film in about 
ten seconds by push button and en- 
ables us to prepare reprints for the 
claims department with a minimum 
of effort. Now, our microfilm de 
partment staff members can produce 
prints without training and com 
plicated photographic methods—in 
short, we have 
reference in the 


immediate 
form of durable, 
clear copies ot the 


almost 


original docu 
ments when we need them 

Prior to the introduction of this 
unit, it took two women some two 
and one-half days to make up one 
hundred prints from film. Today, 
one woman can make one hundred 
prints on the new unit in an hour 
or so—including the time it takes to 
locate the desired document and re 
turn it to the file 


Eliminates Delays 


This is a dramatic saving—not to 
mention the delavs we have elimi 


nated in getting records into the 


ic 


hands of our claims department in 


ntir the naxt 
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Microfilm—Continued 


a hurry. Our experience has shown 
that we minimum 
over-all improvement of 50% in the 


have realized a 


preparation of enlarged prints. 
When we employed hand print- 
ing methods we were constantly be- 
hind schedule and our staff members 
were at a real handicap in meeting 
deadlines. Now there is an improved 
distribution of the and 
we have yet to experience a slow- 


workload 


down. 

If the reader-printer is in use 
making prints, claims men who wish 
to check a reference on film can use 
an ordinary reader without  inter- 
rupting printing operations on the 
other unit. Our camera, purchased 
when we first entered microfilm, has 
served us faithfully. 


Double Checked 


All films are double checked af- 
ter they are first processed to be 
Index 
ing 1s also completed at this time so 
that retrieval of 
almost 


sure we have good images. 


document. is 
\fter these 
steps are completed, the originals 


any 
instantaneous 


are destroved., 
The fact that 
problems in storage can't be over 
and 
office managers will 


microfilm solves 


looked either, I’m sure most 
with me 
that the bulk of most records could 
the de- 


stroved, In our original survey we 


agree 


be filmed and originals 
too discovered that many depart 
ments were keeping records need 


lessly 


Coming of Age 


\ctually, [ believe that microfilm 
It’s true that 
modern form. for 


is Just coming of age 
it has existed in 
the last thirty 
innovations and equipment like the 


vears, but with new 


Reader Printer cited above, we're 
finally arriving at the stage when it 


will begin to pay off 


My advice, then, is to put micro 
film to work. Consider it carefully, 
purchase carefully, and film care 
fully. If vou do these things, then 
microfilm will serve vou faithfully 


It can be one of your wisest in- 


vestments it’s good insurance. 
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NEW TELETYPEWRITER 


THE FIRST TELETYPEWRITER which 
will produce a printed message on a 
standard 144” punched tape fully 
compatible with electronic readers 
and integrated data processing sys- 
tems has been announced by the 
TELautograph Corporation, Distri- 
bution quantities of the machine, the 
Olivetti T2PN Printing 
rator, are now in stock and are avail 
able for immediate delivery. 

The T2PN is a full-capacity tele 
typewriter with a feature unique on 
the American market. In both send- 
ing and receiving messages, it pre- 
pares a conventional, fully-perfo 
rated, five-channel tape. 
At the same time, the machine prints 


Reperto 


a typewritten message between the 
feed holes of the perforated tape. The 
tapes produced by the T2PN are 
ce mpatible with optical or electronic 
tape readers, 

The printed and perforated tapes 
can be stored under now 
used only for uninterpreted tapes, 
thus eliminating a storage problem 


systems 


This reperforator is also a self-con 
tained teletypewriter, having direct 
keyboard operation. Fully compat 
ible with existing teletypewriter cir 
cuits and machines, the T2PN ean 
he delivered for 60 wpm or 75 wpm 
operation 

There are almost twenty different 
kevhboard options available, including 
four-bank configurations. These are 
designed for 


ready compatibility 


with typewriter systems, The T2PN 
is approximately the same size and 
weight as an electric typewriter, less 
than half the weight of conventional 
teletvypewriter machines. 

Two variations are available. The 
T2PR is an on-line machine for re 
ceiving only. The T2PL is for off 
line use in tape preparation. 


DIRECT SUBTRACTION 


\ NEW which 
prints subtraction figures in red is 
the feature model of the completely 
re-designed adding machine line of 
Smith-Corona Marchant Inc. now 
being introduced nationally. The 
new direct subtraction model, des- 
ignated the 67S, is being introduced 


ADDING 


MACHLINI 


to provide a more efficient, low-cost 
adding machine for the small busi 
ness and “office in the home.” 

The modern, low swept contours 
of the machine have been made pos- 
sible by the utilization of missile-age 
plastics in its construction. Plastic 
key tops and high impact plastics in 
the casing and base pan make the 
machine stain-, abrasion-, and gen- 
erally wear-resistant. 

The 67S will index six columns of 
figures on paper tape, and has a 
totaling capacity of seven columns. 
\ companion direct — subtraction 
model, the 78S, will index seven 
columns and total eight columns. 

A positive clear signal in the form 
of the letter “C” appears opposite 
the first item indexed thus inform- 
ing the operator that figures previ- 
ously indexed have been totaled and 
cleared. Positive visibility insures 
that every entry on the tape can be 
read immediately, including the first. 

The non-add key can be used even 
after the handle has started its doavn- 
ward motion and will take effect at 
any point short of impact. The error 
key clears the entire keyboard in- 
stantly, and = special column clear 
kevs enable the operator to correct 
ligures erroneously indexed. 


The repeat key makes it possible 
for the operator to add a specific 
figure any number of times without 
reindexing, 


This key disengages au 
tomatically and returns to the normal 
position whenever a total is taken, 
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CLAIMS 
REPORTING 


New Key-Noter Gray Audograph with ‘immortal’ battery tops older designs eight ways! 


Today, the new “immortal” 
battery Key-Noter Audograph 
is revolutionizing claims re- 
porting and interviewing. It 
enables claims agents to get 
| all the facts—on the spot—and 
get them right! It cuts interviewing time and drastically re- 
home office costs. Here's how: 


1. The Kevy-Noter lightest. 
instrument. For people who work with words, it’s the last 
word in Advanced Design dictation. Its tiny—but rugged! 


is smallest, easiest-to-use 


“Immortal” (a Gray exclusive) works anywhere, 


recharges itself. 


battery 
you dictate! 
Vost dependable—you never change batteries or carry spares! 


goes everywhere, even while 
3. Using the Key-Noter is as easy as talking. Just press one 
key and talk. No t apes or belts to grapple with. No winding 
or rewinding to find your place. You get visible recording. 
4. Discs are mailable. fileable. can’t be altered or accidentally 
erased, cost only a few cents each. 


Interviews can be tran- 


KEY-NOTER 


GRAY 


AUDOGRAPH 


scribed from dise or simply filed for reference when needed. 
5. Key-Noter discs may be admissible as evidence (| American 
page 1024). 

The Kev-Noter can be connected to record telephone con- 


Law Reports. Second Series. Volume 5 


versations and statements from remote places. Cuts travel! 

The Key-Noter is not just a tape recorder, but a full: 
edged. 
more than machines twice the size and half again the price! 


fully transistorized dictating instrument that does 


The Key-Noter is the newest Audograph, a product used 
by leading insurance firms. Gray has been eminent in voice 
communications since 1891. Sales and service everywhere! 
KENTUCKY FARM BUREAU MUTUAL EQUIPS EVERY CLAIM 
AGENT WITH A GRAY KEY-NOTER. Kentucky Farm Bureau 
Mutual Insurance Company handles claims on any of 
126.700 policies with greater speed and economy than ever 
thanks to the new Gray Key-Noter. With this tiny. 

lb. “immortal battery” machine accompanying them. 
claim agents get interviews that normally took an hour or 
and get them fully and clearly 


before 


more in 15 or 20 minutes! 


GRAY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


HARTFORD 1. CONN 


NAME 
COMPANY 
ADORESS 


STATE 
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gram for a client, we were ques- 
tioning the factors which had been 
included in the ‘‘scale,”’ one of which 
“What do you 
asked 
our client. His reply somewhat sym- 
bolized the current attitude toward 
cooperation, “Why, to do whatever 
I tell them to do, without argument.” 
Many think that cooperation means 
blind obedience, unquestioning re- 
sponse, and undemanding acceptance 
Maybe 
that may slightly exaggerate the at- 
titude, but many in management sur- 
round themselves with persons who 
will generally agree. Management 
will deny this and at the same time 
will promote those who are known 
to be “‘yes-men” of the industry, 


; REVIEWING a merit rating pro- 


was “cooperation.” 
mean by cooperation?’ we 


of employment conditions. 


Must Have Support 


Management must have obedience 
and enthusiastic support of its pro- 
grams. An employee who carries 
any degree of responsibility cannot 
be out of step with and antagonistic 
to management. However, the op- 
portunity to express opinions, and 
at times to differ with management, 
does not diminish a person’s ability 
for cooperation unless the differ- 
ences are so pronounced as to affect 
negatively their services. Coopera- 
tion is a human action which de- 
pends on the individual's attitude 
for development, For example, we 
do not fully cooperate with persons 
whom we dislike; we do not fully 
cooperate in which we 
neither understand, accept, nor con- 
sider to be important 


situations 


The boss asks 
an employee to perform a task which 
involves a considerable amount of 
detailed, tedious work. He does not 


Cooperation—Do You Get It? 


explain the information is 
wanted, nor does he ask for sugges- 
tions. He orders the work done and 
that’s that. Will he get the em- 
ployee’s full cooperation? Another 
manager finds fault with every job, 
thinking that he will keep the em- 
plovees on their toes by criticism. 
Will he get cooperation? Still an- 
other manager will make slight 
changes in every letter, statement, or 
report. He compliments the em- 
ployee for his work but 
he must put his personal stamp 
on the job by making slight changes. 
In most cases, the change requires 
that the work be re-copied. Will this 
manager get cooperation ? 

Here is a manager who believes 
that he loses his dignity when he 
leaves his office so he becomes a 
“button pusher,” using the buzzer to 
summon the employees to his office. 
He will not go to the employees’ 
desks, nor will he personally ask 
them to come to his—he just pushes 
buttons. He is the boss and every- 
one knows it. Does he get coopera- 
tion? Still another type of manage- 
ment expects loyalty, delegates 
duties, and works the emplovees to 
their fullest capacity but rewards the 
employees financially with reluctance 
and only by necessity. This man- 
agement takes loyalty and hard work 
for granted. Does it get the co- 
operation of employees ? 


why 


gC 


Basis for Cooperation 

We have recited six situations in 
which cooperation is non-existent, 
or at least is enforced only by eco- 
nomic needs, The discussion of what 
produces cooperation must be gen- 
eral and a little idealistic, much like 
a discussion of what makes a person 


GUY FERGASON 


a success. There are many factors 
which produce an atmosphere in 
which cooperation is spontaneous, 
voluntary and wholehearted. We 
believe these can be boiled down to 
six basic principles. 

1. Explain all Directives and Re- 
quests. We hesitate to belabor the 
subject of communications but it is 
so important in developing respon- 
siveness. There is a type of man- 
agement that is referred to as con- 
sultive management. Without losing 
any of its prerogatives, it consults 
with the employees on all possible 
occasions, There is no statement 
which is more flattering than “‘what 
do you think?” Management that is 
communicative and consultive cre- 
ates no resentment when on occasion 
it must command action with a min- 
imum of explanation, because it has 
built the reputation for cooperation. 
To obtain cooperation, one must be 
cooperative and considerate. 


Credit Where Due 


2. Give Credit for Work Well 
Done. Contrary to popular opinion, 
non-financial rewards are important 
in building a responsive organiza- 
tion. Too frequently, management 
neglects to express its appreciation 
for satisfactory services, or if it does, 
it becomes so much a habit that it 
loses its power of stimulation. A 
good example of this habit forming 
tendency is the “tip” which is usually 
associated with certain service jobs. 
Instead of acting as an incentive for 
better service, it is taken for granted 
regardless of the service, so that the 
individualist who refuses to tip be- 
cause he was not well served is put 
in a prejudicial situation, 
{Continued on page 70) 
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CARD 


YOUR 
COPE WITH? 


BE 15,000... OR TMAY 


Be 2500000 (AS IN THECASE 
UF THE INSTALLATION PICTURED) 


Whatever the number, the new line of REMINGTON RAND KARD-VEYER® models 
offers the most efficient time- and money-saving mechanized equip- 
ment ever devised for card records! At the touch of a button 
the tray containing any desired card is delivered in 3 seconds 
in front of the seated operator. No more standing, walking, 
reaching, bending! Trays are positioned for reference 
without shadows. Superbly engineered, the units are 
vibrationless and whisper quiet. KARO-vEYER units 
accommodate more card records for the floor 

A typical example 

space used than ever before possible in of a large efficient 

Kard-Veyer installation. 

mechanized equipment. There is a 
model to meet your precise needs. 
Send the coupor TODAY for illus- 
trated booklet giving full 
details on these remark- 


able xaro-vever Units. 


REMINGTON RAND 
DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 


Room 1411, 315 Park Avenue South, New York 10. 
Kindly send free booklet LBV 81 1—"’New Kard-Veyer”’ 


KARD-VEYER 


MECHANIZED CARD FILING EQUIPMENT ev CPS’ LABORATORIES 


Compony 


Street 


City Zone 


by Meemington. Fkand 
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' Name & Title 
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booklets 


P-374—Businessman's Almanac 


A "Business Almanac and Vacation Cal- 
endar for 1960" has been made available in 
booklet form. The booklet combines a vaca- 
tion schedule with handy reference informa- 
tion for the businessman, including such 
items as tax and billing due dates, holidays, 
employment costs, plus some hints on office 
equipment care and use, and how to step up 
stock room and shipping room efficiency. 
The almanac styling is completely authentic, 
even to the point of using Old English type 
and spelling and reproductions of woodcuts 
as illustrations. 


P-375—Thought Starters 


In this age of advertising minute attention 
is being paid to every detail which will 
catch the consumer's eye and capture his 
admiration. Brochures, catalogues, reports, 
programs, and other advertising pieces make 
a better impression if printed on a fine- 
quality paper, such as that used for the 
actual examples included in the Thought- 
Starters Portfolio. The six pieces in the 
portfolio, as well as the attractive cover 
itself, will furnish some interesting ideas as to 
layout, design, unusual die-cuts and folds, 
and printing in one or two colors. 


P-376—Case Studies 


One common "hidden" cost in business 
today is that of the time soent in marking 
and counting of paper items by hand. Labels, 
cards, production forms, and checks can be 
marked and counted automatically at a vast 
savings. Nor are these the only applications 
of the machine described in this twelve-page 
booklet. A dozen case studies illustrate 
numerous ways in which such machines can 
be used to whittle time and operating costs. 


April, 1960 
Best’s Insurance News 
75 Fulton St., New York 38, N. Y. 
The above material is available with- 


out charge or obligation. Simply check 
publication(s) desired. 
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Position 


Cooperation—from page 68 


Employees will strive to live up to 
commendation, assuming an ade- 
quate financial arrangement. We 
cooperate best with those who are 
capable of bringing out our best 
qualities. Show us a manager who 
is fearful of giving credit and we 
show you a manager who lacks con- 
fidence in his ability to hold down 
his job. 

3. Permit as Much Personal Lati- 
tude as Possible in Job Performance. 
We are referring to the many de- 
tails of work in which the form of 
presentation is not absolutely fixed, 
thereby permitting some degree of 
personal initiative in its execution. 
The insistence that a particular for- 
mat be used may be an important 
demonstration of authority—.e., the 
right to command. We have ob- 
served innumerable occasions in 
which the precise wording of letters 
was changed in order to agree with 
the boss. As long as the basic 
thought is correctly and adequately 
expressed, the exact terms of ex- 
pression are inconsequential. 

There are situations which 
management is uncertain as to the 
ways and means of accomplishing < 
task or solving a problem. Manage- 
ment knows what it wants in gen- 
eral, but not in detail. Rather than 
make several trial runs at the em- 
ployees’ expense of time and energy, 
pose the problem and discuss the 
possible solutions with the em- 
ployees. Employees want recogni- 
tion, and you can be sure that they 
will get it, one way or another. 

4. Make Requests Personally and 
at the Employee’s Desk, This is our 
admonition —not to be a stuffed shirt. 
Get out from behind the desk. There 
are occasions when it is more con- 
venient to have the employee come 
to management’s office. The em- 
plovees will understand and respond 
when these situations occur, partic- 
ularly if management customarily 
comes to the employees when data 
are required, We were in the per- 
sonnel director's office while visiting 
a large west coast insurance com- 
pany. During our conversation, the 
personnel director jumped up from 
his chair and in a highly nervous 
and flustered manner, greeted a gen- 
tleman who had come into the de- 
partment. It was the president of 


the company. After the president 
had left, we asked our friend, “Why 
the excitement?” as it was apparent 
that he was disturbed. The person- 
nel director replied to the effect that 
this was the first time in ten years, 
to his knowledge, that the president 
had visited any office, and he con- 
cluded, “I knew that it must be im- 
portant to cause him to come in 
personally.” 

Our point is that management 
should get about the office, in large 
companies, so that a personal call is 
nothing more than a routine matter 
and causes no disturbance or specu- 
lation. In one office, two of the of- 
ficers actually got into a hassle over 
the point as to which one had the 
higher authority and could, there- 
fore, command the other to come to 
his office for an exchange of data. 
Each insisted that the other should 
properly come to his office. We of- 
ten lay great stress on our preroga- 
tives which may, in fact, be the 
reflections of small minds and nar- 
row personalities. Cooperation is 
earned by our attitudes and conduct 
and not by job definition and au- 
thority. 

5. Be Considerate of Others; 
Consideration 1s a Potent Force in 
Developing Cooperation. Every of- 
fice faces emergencies on rare occa- 
sions in which we are unable to 
follow our normal pattern. A last 
minute job comes up and the em- 
plovees are requested to work over 
time without advance notice. The 
degree of cooperative response will 
depend on: (1) the frequencies of 
such emergencies, and (2) manage 
ment’s reputation for being con- 
siderate of the employees. We can 
not go to the well too frequently in 
respect to emergencies, because if 
we do, we are demonstrating an 
ineptness for planning. 
have the ability to evaluate an emer 
gency in terms of its predictability 
lf a situation is predictable and, 
therefore, avoidable, the employees 
will not respond to the “emergency 
appeal.” In one office, the manager 
caused considerable griping and heel 
dragging by his habit of going to 
meetings and being away much of 
the day on business, then coming to 
the office about four o'clock in the 
afternoon, bright-eved bushy- 
tailed, ready to clean up his desk 
and handle the day's business. The 
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employees rarely left the office be- 
fore six o'clock. This is an example 
of the lack of consideration in re- 
spect to predictable, as well as avoid- 
able, situations. Morale in that of- 
fice was low and turnover was high, 
as might be expected. 

6. Reward Efficient Service. 
Business and industry, generally, is 
not getting a fair shake as a result 
of the salary increases granted dur- | 
ing the past decade. There was a} 
time when the boss personally spoke | 
to the employees about their good | 
work and associated any upward ad- | 
justment in salary with the per- | 
formance record. The employees re- | 
lated their pay rate to their 
performance rate. Not so today—-we 
relate salary adjustments to the cost- 
of-living index (either directly or | 
indirectly) and make it appear that 
the adjustments. are automatic. | 
For almost thirteen years the em-| 
ployees have observed that rates! 
moved up (1) when the principal 
unions had negotiated their new con- 
tracts which soon became the infor- | 
mal guide for non-union pay scales 
and (2) when the cost-of-living in- 
dicated a significant increase during 
a period of, usually, one year. Merit 
increases became the exception and 
are today practically non-existent, 
statistically speaking. We know of 
many companies where policy has 


virtually limited merit increases to 
promotions and changes in job 
status. 


Atmosphere of Appreciation 
| 
Employees, like most of us, have | 
a high degree of self-interest which 
acts as a motivation in those situa- 
tions in which the individuals will 
benefit. There is nothing wrong with 
this attitude, provided we bear in 
mind that cooperation develops best | 
in an atmosphere of appreciation 
verbal as well as financial. 
Cooperation is defined in one of 
the dictionaries as “collective action, 
as in industry, for mutual profit or| 
common benetit.”” Cooperation, for | 
example, is rarely found in a situa-| 
tion in which fair and certain disct- | 
pline is missing. The reason for this | 
is simple employ ees cannot be as-| 
sured that cooperative action will 
bring rewards because the absence | 
of cooperation does not develop 
penalties. In the absence of disci-| 
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Look to PLover Bono for visibly better letter- 
head and policy paper — Any way you look at 
it, impressive appearance counts. And impres- 


sive appearance is the keynote of visibly better 


PLOVER Bonp letterhead and policy paper. Every 
pound is crafted from carefully selected raw 
materials . .. processed in 99 gallons of the world’s 
purest papermaking water... then slowly air- 
dried to provide the distinctive finish that makes 
PLOVER BOND visibly better. Yet PLOVER BoNnD 
costs just a few cents more a day than ordinary 
paper. PLOVER BonpD is available in white wove 
in cockle and policy finishes; in white and ivory 
laid; white opaque; and eight pleasing colors. 
Ask your PLOVER Bonp distributor for a free 
sample book, or write to... 


PLL 
WHITING- 
BONDS We 
hetter papers are made with cotton fiber * 
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EXO ARDS 
PAPER COMPANY 
Port Edwards, Wisconsin 


at Poet Edward: ond 
Gri Potedam, Mew York 


| 

ep show-through down! 

Lo $9 


Microfilm mile-long, yard-wide records... 


FAST! 


You capture any image in one continuous exposure 
when you feed your records to the 42” Photostat® 
microfilm camera. This versatile camera takes doc- 
ument widths up to 42”, and any length at all. 

And you microfilm fast. You have a rapid choice 
of reduction ratios. Your actual recording goes at 
a speedy 40 feet per minute. 


Get 3 machines in 1. It’s an enlarger, too. Put the 
microfilm back in the camera and you can flow- 
project a sharp,exact reproduction. Full- or half-size 
continuous enlargements are possible from 16mm 
and 35mm microfilm. 


®Registered Trademark of Photostat Corporation 


The Photostat 42” microfilm camera is also a posi- 
tive film printer. It makes as many positive rolls 
from your negative as you want. 

For a proof demonstration of how this camera 
can save you time, space, and money, contact your 
nearest Photostat Corporation sales and service 
office ... or write us. 


PHOTOSTAT CORPORATION MEANS ALL THESE... 
PROJECTION PHOTOCOPYING equipment and supplies 
OFFSET DUPLICATING equipment and supplies 
PROCEDURAL MICROFILMING equipment and supplies 
OFFICE COPYING equipment and supplies 


a supsrotary oF Itek corroration 


PHOTOSTAT CORPORATION 
_ ROCHESTER 3, NEW YORK ~ 
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An Answer to Progress 


TLANTA, BUSINESS AND indus- 
Avra center of the booming 
Southeast, is the home office city of 
Life Insurance Company of Geor- 
gia. On five floors of a six-story 
office building on historic West 
Peachtree street, more than five 
hundred management and clerical 
employees process the growing 
volume of life insurance applications 
which flow in from the company’s 
eleven-state territory. 


Rapid Growth 


For the past two decades, Life of 
Georgia's biggest asset, and its big- 
gest problem, has been its phe- 
nomenal growth. From a small in- 
dustrial concern, the company has 
moved into the ranks of the top 
fifty life insurance firms in the 
United States in amount of insur- 
ance. in force. It provides a wide 
range of insurance coverage in ordi- 
nary, weekly premium, accident and 
health, and group plans. 

Currently, an average of 16,900 
new applications are processed 
through the home office each week. 
-ach of these applications must pass 
through the Underwriting depart- 
ment, be checked against existing 
medical, personal, and financial data 
concerning the applicant, and then 
be approved or rejected by an un- 
derwriter. Thus the underwriting 
department must maintain files on 
several million prospective buyers of 
life insurance. 

In a growing operation, perpetual 
functions such as underwriting must 
necessarily be improved upon piece- 
meal, with progress in processing 
never quite catching up with the 
volume of work. So in June, 1959, 
the index files of the underwriting 
department at Life of Georgia con- 
sisted of twenty-eight large metal 
filing cabinets with eight drawers to 
the cabinet. Called upon to locate 
information about an applicant, one 
of the four file clerks had the un- 
pleasant task of either stretching or 
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Operator sits in comtortable posture cnair 
on raised platform between machines and is 
thus afforded easy access to the work area. 


stooping, and finding the desired 
material in the file drawers. 

To expedite the flow of applica- 
tions and to modernize the filing 
system, the company installed in the 
underwriting department a battery 
of six Remington-Rand  Kard- 
Veyers. Standing back to back along 
an opaque glass partition with the 
three operators seated in chairs on 
a raised platform between them, the 
machines enhance the appearance of 
the office and in addition take up 
less than 60% of the space 
occupied by the old cabinets 


once 


Employee Acclaim 

Delighted ex-file clerks (they're 
now designated “machine opera- 
tors”) have exclaimed over the in- 
stallation. Besides the new dignity 
and the lack of stooping and bend- 
ing, they are uniformly impressed 
to discover that each Kard-Vever 
holds, at easv fingertip access, more 
than 400,000 coded cards. 

The Kard-Veyers, gradually 
being filled, have an actual capacity 
per machine of about a half million 
of the 2'4 & 3 inch cards used by 


Life of Georgia. The twenty-one 
revolving carriers in each machine 
are utilized, with each carrier hold- 
ing eighteen rows of cards. Carriers 
rotate to working position immedi- 
ately in front of the operator at the 
touch of a button on the 
control panel. 


console 


Improved Morale 


Life of Georgia’s investment in 
the Remington-Rand equipment will 
pay otf, it is believed, in the greatly 
improved morale which has resulted 
from the prestige attached to oper- 
ating the new machines; in the con- 
servation of scarce floor space; and 
in the constantly improving service 
to polievholders 


VISIBLE RECORD 
COMPUTER 


BANKERS, BUSINESSMEN and finan- 
cial experts from thirty-two states, 
the District of and 
foreign countries attended special 
previews of a revolutionary new 

computer that 
and directly on 
standard accounting forms. During 
November and December, the exec- 


Columbia five 


electronic system 


“reads” “writes” 


utives witnessed operation of a visi- 
ble record computer developed by 
Burroughs Corporation. 

A product of more than five years 
of research and development, the 
solid-state ( transistorized ) 
computer is designed to permit fi- 
nancial institutions fully to automate 
their accounting and statistical anal- 
ysis departments. Applications in- 
clude checking, savings, mortgage, 
installment loan, pavroll and other 
accounting jobs. 


new 


Consisting of a high-speed docu- 
ment sorter, computer, ledger proc- 
essor and control console, the SVS 
tem does not require conversion of 
data to punch cards, paper or mag- 
netic tape for computer processing. 
It can be operated by one person. 
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Cooperation—from page 7! 


pline, all employees are treated alike, 
the good reap no rewards and the 
bad suffer no apparent penalty other 
than the loss of personal satisfaction 
which attends a good day's work. 
Enthusiasm can feast only so long 
on self-righteousness. 

In developing the employee per- 
formance rating form which we use 
in evaluating the employee’s value, 
both on the job and for promotion, 
we avoided the use of the word 
“cooperation” in establishing our 
merit factor. We define it as “at- 
titude toward company, work, as- 
sociate employees, management and 
supervision.” We did this because 
cooperation is the result of attitude 
—and attitude is formed by external 
forces (as well as personal motiva- 
tion). However, in establishing the 
degrees of attitude, we freely used 
the word cooperation in order to 
measure the results of attitude, such 
as: 


1. Cooperative—shows high interest 
in the work; 

2. Interest in work—above average 
cooperation most of time ; 


3. Friendly—tries to cooperate— 
sometimes misunderstands ; 


4. Stubborn—difficult to work with 
but not antagonistic ; 


5. Antagonistic—difficult to super- 
vise, 

Cooperative people are not antag- 
onistic people. As the degree of co- 
operation declines, the degree of 
antagonism increases to the point 
that it becomes apparent that the 
person is “against” everything and 
everybody, probably as a defense 
mechanism. 

Getting cooperation from one’s 
associates requires a continuing con- 
sciousness of the importance of one’s 
own attitude toward others. “What 
have you done for me lately?” is an 
appropriate remark in respect to 
management's efforts to cooperate, 
Because we were friendly and con- 
siderate on Monday does not excuse 
a belligerent and fault-finding man- 
ner on Friday. A day-to-day con- 
sistency, which may require practice 
in emotional control in our attitudes 
toward others, will produce a high 
degree of cooperative response. 
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NEW COMPUTER 


A New electronic computer, sharply 
reduced in cost, has been announced 
by Monroe Calculating Machine Co, 

Monrobot Mark XI was described 
as the world’s first general purpose 
computer capable of serving the 
needs of the biggest corporation, but 
priced within :each of the small busi- 
nessman. New concepts of engineer- 
ing and program design have been 
employed to achieve flexibility at 
moderate cost. The “brain” of the 
Monrobot is a solid state logic unit 
which is controlled by a magnetic 
drum capable of storing 2,000 in- 
structions, 

Whenever data can be fed into 
the Monrobot by punched tape or 
cards, the machine is capable of un- 
attended operation. The computer 
can, in effect, control the operator 
by detecting human error and re- 
jecting improper data as soon as 
it is entered. This ability makes 
it possible to train a typist to operate 
the machine in one day. 

Asa result of advanced techniques 
for simplifying arithmetic and logi- 
cal circuits, the computer requires 
less space than an office desk and 
weighs only three hundred pounds, 
It is fully transistorized and operates 
from any AC wall outlet, using half 
as much power as an ordinary elec- 
tric toaster. It requires no air cen- 
ditioning. 

Monrobot XI processes and un- 
derstands both alphabetical and 
numerical information, performs log- 
ical operations as well as arithmetic 
operations. 

Information can be into 
Monrobot XI from punched tape, 
punched cards, electric typewriter, 
teletypewriter or number keyboard. 
Output may be to tape, cards, type- 
writer or teletypewriter. The com- 
puter will be marketed with a tape 
reader for input, tape punch for out- 


put and typewriter for both input 
and output. Additional units can be 
added to Monrobot XI in any com- 
bination, with three independent in- 
put devices and three independent 
output devices operating simultane- 
ously. 

Most operations will be fully auto- 
matic because of “stored program- 
ming.” The machine memory, or 
storage, is contained on a magnetic 
drum, divided into 1,024 storage 
registers, Each register can contain 
one number or word, or two pro- 
gram instructions. The magnetic 
drum revolves at the rate of 5,200 
times per minute, and data flows to 
and from the drum in the form of 
electronic impulses at the rate of 
160,000 per second. 

The Monrobot XI averages about 
5,000 arithmetical computations per 
minute. Ina payroll application, one 
machine can automatically compute 
the earnings and print the paychecks 
of eight hundred people in one eight- 
hour workday. 


OFFICE PLANNING 

THERE'S NOW A Way to plan a new 
office in three dimensions, with 
the new Techniplanner Kit by The 
Globe-Wernicke Co. The layout 
comes alive in planning tailored to 
the needs that you know best. 

It’s a “one-two-three” proposition, 
using precision-molded plastic scale 
models: (1) Set up the prepared 
floor and walls. (2) Subdivide the 
room area with snap-together parti- 
tions, or aisles and corridors. (3) 
Fill in each section with just the 
functional furniture that performs 
the job. 

Three-dimension, Techniplanner 
planning leaves behind all the limita- 
tions of pencil drawings and “artists 
conceptions.” You push the furni- 
ture around until you have a work- 
able, livable arrangement. Techni- 
planning is speedy because all parts 
—tops, auxiliaries, pedestals—snap 
together to fit each change in plan 
you want to make. 
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WALL 


STREET EDP CENTER 


THE FIRST FULL-RANGE electronic 
data-processing center designed to 
serve all types of firms in New 
York’s financial and business com- 
munity was opened at 45 Wall 
Street in February by the Radio 
Corporation of America. 

John L. Burns, President of RCA, 
officiating at the opening, said the 
new $4,500,000 RCA _ Electronic 
Systems Center represents “only a 
first stride in RCA’s march over 
growth terrain peculiarly suited to 
the company’s character.” 


A New Adventure 


Mr. Burns said the Wall Street 
center, which is equipped with two 
RCA 501 electronic data processing 
systems, represents ‘a new adven- 
ture in the science of computation,” 
offering “the first full-range service 
for the nerve center of American 
finance.” 

Looking into the future, the RCA 
president said, “Ten years hence, 
I foresee hundreds of business com- 
munities serviced by comparable 
facilities. Electronic data processing 
will then be as commonplace, and 
as essential to American business 
and industry, as the production line 
and the telephone exchange. The 
business of tomorrow, in fact, will 
have a direct line to a computer 
center just as it is now wired to a 
telephone exchange.” 

A similar center is under installa- 
tion by RCA in Washington, D. C., 
and before the year ends, Mr. Burns 
said, “we will advance westward, 
with perhaps three additional centers 
operational in major business mar- 
kets.” 


Becomes A Landmark 


Commenting on the appropriate 
location of the first RCA center, Mr. 
Burns said, 

“In an allegorical sense, the push- 
button console of the 501 becomes 
a landmark of modern Wall Street 
in lineal descent from the button- 
wood tree under which securities 
trading began here 170 years ago. 
The console is the trunk of the RCA 
Electronic Systems Center, and the 
center will soon stretch its electronic 
branches to enterprises throughout 
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financial 
electronic 


the district. Across the 
branches to brokerage 
firms will flow full-trade computa- 
tions, same-day confirmations, daily 
margining stock records, 
monthly customer’s statements. 
“And the same broad service will 
apply to banks, insurance companies 
and other businesses. The flow in 
all cases will be regulated with er- 
rorless precision, in absolute secur- 
ity, and with sufficiently flexible 
capacity to cope with peak days for 
customers big and little.” 


INDEXING KIT 


CONVENIENT REFERENCE to micro- 
filmed records usually depends on 
proper indexing. To provide an easy 
step-by-step method for finger-tip 
accessibility of records on microfilm, 
Recordak Corporation, has 
nounced a new indexing kit and in- 
struction booklet. 

Based on more than thirty years 
of experience in the microfilming 
field, the indexing kit provides for 
easy organization of the files to be 


filmed, together with the reference 
targets properly to organize the ma- 
terial on film. It can be used with 
nearly any type of microfilmer. In- 
cluded in the kit are flash cards, tar- 
gets, camera operator's certificates, 
and many other valuable forms for 
locating microfilmed items. 


ELECTRONIC TYPEWRITER 


PUBLICATION OF a new booklet en- 
titled “How Can You Improve Your 
Companv’s Competitive Position ?” 
has just been announced by Reming- 
ton Rand Division of Sperry Rand 
Corp. It illustrates and explains 
how the new electronic Synchro- 
Tape typewriter opens new fountain- 
heads of management information 
while making office methods auto- 
matic. 

The principle behind this is sim- 
ple. “Automation” of the first steps 
in a transaction sets off a ‘chain re- 
action” of machine-to-machine au- 
tomation. The writing of initial doc- 
uments—up to now a manual typing 
job—is done mostly automatically 
by the Synchro-Page Typewriter. 

Then such machines as Tape-To 
Card Converters, wire communica 
tions units, electronic data process- 
ing machines, and punched-card 
machines can be engaged to complete 
the automation chain to the end-use 
of the data. 

Among the many benefits that re- 
sult are better customer service, 
faster collections, more accurate and 
economical sales analyses and prac- 
tical sales forecasting. 
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OFFICE 


EQUIPMENT 


MAC 


125. 
141. 


Current literature and prices on any of the following We. and services may be had without 


& 


obligation, from selected manufacturers. We will also obtain any available information on items not listed. 


FILING CABINETS 


. Card File 
. Fibre Board 
. Insulated 
. Metal 
. Micro 


. Mobile Storage Systems 


. Open Shelf Files 
. Portable 
. Rotary 
. Stencil 
. Tabulating Card 


9. Visible 
10. Wooden 


FILING SUPPLIES 
129. 


Cards 


. Fasteners 


12. Folders 
13. Index Tabs 
14. Supports 


PREVENTION 
. Burglary Alarms 


97. Fire Extinguishers 


63. Fire Protection Service 
98. First Aid Kits 


. Floor Polish (Non-Slip) 
. Safety Equipment 

. Salvage Services 
Truck Alarm Systems 
Watchman's Clocks 


HINES, ACCOUNTING 


15. Adding 

16. Billing 

17. Bookkeeping 
18. Calculating 


. Payroll 


145. Punched Tape Equipment 


19. 


Tabulating 


MACHINES, MAILING 


20. 
21. 
24. 
118. 
106. 


Dating Stamps 
Envelope Sealers 
Mail Openers 
Postal Meters 
Postal Scales 
Sorters 

Time Stamp 


MACHINES, REPRODUCING 
25. Composing 


26. 
ris 
28. 
29. 
136. 
30. 


31. 
MACHINES, MISCELLANEOUS 


32. 
33. 
150. 
34. 


139. 


36. 


Direct Copying 
Duplicating 
Micro-Filming 
Mimeograph Slip Sheet 
Typewriter, Automatic 
Typewriter, Electric 
Typewriter, Manual 


Addressing 
Checkwriting 

Collators 

Dictating 
Intercommunication 
Paper Folding 

Stapling and Fastening 


OFFICE ACCESSORIES 


38. 
. Bulletin Boards 
. Cash Boxes 

. Chair Cushions 
. Currency Trays 
. Desk Lamps 

. Desk Pads 

. Desk Trays 


Firm 


Attention of __- 
Positi 


Please forward 


and prices on the items checked 


Ash Trays & Stands 


. Drawer Trays 
April, 1960 46. 
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Moisteners 
Name Plates 


. Pen & Ink Sets 
. Waste Baskets 


OFFICE FURNITURE 

50. 

51. 

143. 
52. 
53. 
134. 
54. 
108. 
56. 
57. 
89. 
58. 
59. 
60. 


Air Conditioners 
Bookcases 
Bookstands 
Cabinets 

Chairs 

Costumers 

Desks 

Fluorescent Lighting 
Incandescent Lighting 
Matched Suites 
Safes 

Stands, Typewriter 
Stools 

Tables 

Wardrobes 


PAPER 


119. 
120. 
70. 
135. 
121. 
122. 
123. 
137. 
124. 
102. 


SALES 
132. 
116. 
149. 
103. 
i17. 
104. 


Card Index 
Duplicator 
Envelopes 

Labels 

Letterhead 

Policy 

Ledger 
Photocopying 

Thin (Copy) 

Visual Policy Jackets 


AIDS 

Advertising Blotters 
Advertising Specialties 
Audio-Visual Projection 
Birthday Cards 
Display Material 
Greeting Cards 
Promotional Gifts 
Sales Incentives 


SERVICES 


62. 


146. 


Accounting System 


. Computer Centers 
. Filing Systems 

. Office Planning 

. Photocopying 

. Record System 


Sound Reproduction 


SUPPLIES, GENERAL 


68. 

69. 


73. 


76. 
77. 


81. 


Business Forms 
Duplicating Supplies 
Erasers (Specialized) 
Loose Leaf Systems 
Marking Devices 
Paper Perforators 
Pens 

Pencils 

Staple Removers 


SUPPLIES, TYPEWRITER 


83. 


85. 
86. 


87. 
88. 


Copyholders 
Justifier 

Line Indicator 
Pads 

Ribbons & Carbons 


TELEPHONE ACCESSORIES 


90. 


Cord Cover 


91. Holder 


92. Index 


94. 


Silencer 


95. Stands 
MISCELLANEOUS 


131. 
130. 
147. 
126. 

99. 
114, 
148. 


Accident Diagramming 
Building Evaluation 

Emblems and Awards 
Endorse & Cancel Calculators 
Leather Goods 

Policy Wallets 

Signs 
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The symbol below means big in Chinese 
(we checked with our San Francisco pro- 
ducer, Mr. Edward W. Quon). But whether 
you say it in Chinese, Czechoslovakian or 
Cherokee, big means more than just bulky. 
That's why agents who think big usually 
are big . . . big because they are never 
satisfied with “status quo”... big because 
they continually search for new business, 
for profitable, well-rounded business. 


Agents who think big will want to partici- 
pate in The Fund’s LINE OF THE MONTH 
1960. They'!! want to take full advantage of 
the up-to-the-minute orientation and as- 
sistance provided by this timely new mer- 
chandising vehicle. LINE OF THE MONTH 
1960 is designed for big agents—designed 
to help them grow bigger by providing dis- 
tinct, current underwriting information on 
profitable “extra” lines that are so often 
overlooked, plus powerful merchandising 
aids to help sell them. 

Take Accounts Receivable for example: 
it’s the first LINE OF THE MONTH 1960. A 
new underwriting revision lets you sell The 


AGENT 


Fund’s Accounts Receivable policies for 
coverage up to $50,000 without reporting 
form accounting. This means that you need 
concern yourself with only one, definite 
premium, which can be computed on the 
spot in a matter of minutes. A whole new 
market is open to you — service stations, 
laundries, bakeries, hardware stores, in 
fact, every medium and small business 
that keeps any sort of credit system at all 
becomes a potential account. And Ac- 
counts Receivable business is the first 
step to complete insurance accounts. 


That’s just one LINE OF THE MONTH for 
1960! There'll be others with equal oppor- 
tunity. So if you're a big agent — even if 
you don’t now represent The Fund — and 
would like to investigate this new market- 
ing accessory, start planning for a bigger 
1960 right now by filling in your name and 
address. Then tear out this advertisement 
and mail it to: LINE OF THE MONTH 1960, 
The Fund Insurance Companies, Research, 
Development and Sales, 3333 California 
Street, San Francisco 20, California. 


Name 
Address 
City 


State 
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FIREMANS FUNO INSURANCE COMPANY 
FIFE & MARINE INSURANCE 
NATIONAL SURETY CORPORATION 
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assn notes 


American Foreign Ins. Ass'n: Bowdre P. 


Mays, Jr., and Fred J. Parmentier were 


elected secretaries 

Robert J. Crook, branch assistant at 
Dallas, is now heading that office under 
title southwest manager succeeding Robert 
S. Harvey, who recently became superin- 
tendent U. S. branches at New York 
head office. W. F. Crowley, formerly an 
assistant at Dallas, has been appointed 
manager of new branch office opened in 
Houston 

Argentina has admitted the Great 
American Ins. Co. for writing fire, ma 
rine and casualty insurance; operations are 
supervised by Enrique Portela, manager 
of Buenos Aires branch 


American Society of Ins. Management: 
Robert C. Keenan, director of industrial 
relations and assistant secretary of South 
erm Natural Gas Co., has been named re 
gional vice president for south-central 
States. 


Ass'n of Ins. Agency Accountants: Of- 
ficers of this New York City group are: 
President, John Henrich (Wallace Reid & 
Co.); vice president, S. Raymond Engel 
(Jalfe Agency); secretary, Tad R. Ullman 
(National Cash Register); and treasurer, 
Thomas E. Beatty (Corroon & Reynolds). 


General Adjustment Bureau: James H. 
Donaldson has been transferred to eastern 
dept. office as manager of casualty div. and 
Joseph F. Moss, Jr., appointed manager of 
inland marine div. 

Robert F. Irvine has been appointed ex 
ecutive supervisor for State of New York. 
Edward J. Moran has been named man 
ager of New York City adjusting office 
succeeding Charles F. Hargrett, now re 
gional supervisor for 10 outlying offices. 
Earl F. Leach, assistant general manager, 
who served formerly as executive super- 
visor for New York City, will now, in 


addition to his other executive duties, su- 


pervise the State of New Jersey. 
Ihe new address at Decatur, 
109 Johnston St., S.E. 


Ala., is 


SUPPORT: 


With Ohio Farmers, you enjoy the 
sales support today’s modern 
agent needs for successful selling. 
You get modern, up-to-date serv- 
ice for your policyholders . .. plus, 
the latest in sales aids and ad- 
vertising programs and materials. 
Learn more about Ohio Farmer's 
plan to a successful future. 
Write us today! 


Ohio Farmers Companies__ 


Ohio Farmers Insurance Company * Chartered 1848 
Superior Risk Insurance Company « LeRoy, Ohio 


“Service Beyond The Treaty” 


Intelligent Reinsurance Analysis 
FIRE » CASUALTY - TREATY - FACULTATIVE 


Charles A. Pollock, President 


CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS - 141 W. JACKSON BLVD. - WABASH 2-7515 a” 


ency 


International Ass'n of A. & H. Undrs.: 
New local associations have been formed 
in Pensacola, Rapid City, S. D., Long Is- 
land and in the Moline-Davenport area. 


Kentucky Insurance Dept.: H. Pel! Brown, 
formerly state agent in Lexington for 
Camden Fire, has been appointed direc- 
tor of fire and allied lines div. replacing 
E. J. W. Fennell, who resigned to become 
vice president with Kentucky Central Life 
& Accident. 


National Ass'n of Insurance Agents: 
E. Vincent (partner Mitchell-Vincent Co.) 
of Bryan, Texas, has been appointed vice 
chairman of the advertising Find raising 
committee which is headed by Dave John- 
son, Pensacola, Fla. Eben Learned, Jr., 
Norwich, Conn., and John S. Sheiry, 
Bridgeton, N. ]., have been named to the 
advertising management committee which 
is headed by Archie Slawsby, Nashua, N. 
H. 


N. J. Ins. Fieldmen's Ass'n: Officers 
elected: President, John Y. Lambert, Jr. 
(Glens Falls Group); vice president, 
Dudley J. Groff, Jr. (New Hampshire 
Group); secretary, Herbert D. Young (Ni 


agara Fire); and treasurer, George F. John 
son (The Fund). 


Society of CPCU: Fort Worth Chapter 
officers elected: President, Russell Grace 
(same); vice president, Frank D. Dunham, 
Jr. (Millers Mutual Fire); and secretary 
treasurer, Louis E. Newton (American 
Ins. Group). 


South-Eastern Undrs. Ass'n: /ialo L. 
Lamar has been promoted to division en- 
gineer headquartered in Atlanta. 

Grayson H. Parker has been advanced 
to assistant manager of Georgia Inspec 
tion and Rating Bureau. 


Surety Ass'n of America: Pacific Insur 


ance Co. of New York, Bankers and 
Shippers Ins. Co. of New York and 


Jersey Ins. Co. of New York were elected 
to membership bringing total to 83 com- 
panies. 


Texas Joint Loss Committee: James 
Buchel, special agent for America Fore 
Loyalty Group in Houston, was elected 
chairman and C. D. Epperson, loss super- 
intendent for Fireman's Fund Ins. in 
Dallas, elected vice chairman. 


HEADS ADJUSTING 
BUREAU 


KENNETH B. HATCH, president of 
the Reliance Insurance Company, 
has been elected chairman of the 
board of General Adjustment Bu- 
reau, Inc. succeeding W. L. Nolen, 
United States manager of the North 
British and Mercantile Insurance 
Company, Ltd. William E. New- 
comb, president of the Great Ameri- 
can Insurance Company, was re- 
vice chairman and Clarke 
Smith, president of the Royal-Globe 
Insurance group, elected vice chair- 
man to succeed Mr. Hatch. 


elected 
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irst in a series of famous GEORGE PRICE 
CARTOON ADS to help sell business pros- 
‘pects. Appearing in Time, 

U.S. News. 


You're not treated like one of the herd ... when you have 


the policies with the BS. = PERSONAL SERVICE “tm sorry, but Mr. Grimes buys all hie insurance 
trom his lodge brothers.” 


Lovairy admurabie cran But we suspect Mi Grumes enables an Acne Casualty agent bring program 
Gould te up to dere and keep « always line with curren: 
dangerous gage on comly coverages He are offered on 
program were entrusted to the brother individual personal basa, coo 

shoo mom comperent fact, he be well your firm's provection in the hands of one. capable 
See your Aine agent soon find he cath che Zone Casualty agent whecher tasurance expert’ To be sure, why nor 
name busted the Pages phone brother of aot + che Yellow Pages 


He has (he koowledge aad experence co make thor 


ETNA CASUALTY ® 
First in ‘a series of outstanding - ANIMAL 
PHOTOGRAPH ADS to help sell P. S.—Per- Srey 


sonal Service. Appearing in Saturday Evening 
Post, Look and Sunset. 


call an Arne 


Quatty (NSURANCE tor Nome other 


An 


that means business 


Again in 1960, 4Etna Casualty national ad- 
vertising continues to sell the benefits of 
P. S.—Personal Service ... the extra value 
of dealing with an independent agent. With 
warm and friendly approach, these adver- 
tisements—in magazines with more than 
80,000,000 circulation—are helping ‘Etna 
Casualty Agents everywhere to open the 
door to greater sales ...in homes and in 
businesses alike. 


FETNA CASUALTY and SURETY COMPANY €lNp 


Affiliated with Atna Life Insurance Company © Standard Fire Insurance Company * Hartford 15, Conn. 
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world Your home. your possessions whale 
of Whe tha So. too. de your meurence sends 
( amualty respect: your An ime 
Casualty wourance program can be designed tor gow 
based on your cuact requirements care 
fully determined by your Casualty agent Whats 
more. your entre program can be placed on Mtns 
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“We were particularly impressed with 


the investment quality of 


Gold Medallion Homes in Lincoln Park’”’ 


says THOMAS R. BULGER, Vice-President and Secretary of Union Federal Savings and Loan Association of Indianapolis 


“These homes were met with enthusiastic re- 
sponse, as shown by their quick sale. We think 
Gold Medallion Homes* equipped by General 
Electric have a substantial, long-lasting character. 


“In the interest of our community, we are con- 
cerned with the type of housing offered and are 
pleased to note that with the superior quality in the 
Gold Medallion Homes and above-average planning 
and materials, they attract a substantial purchaser. 

“The fact that the Indianapolis Power and Light 
Co. and the General Electric Co. have shown such 
interest and cooperation in these Gold Medallion 


Homes adds to Union Federal’s confidence. 


“Union Federal Savings and Loan Association of 
Indianapolis was proud to take part in the financing 
of the Lincoln Park development.” 


The development Mr. Bulger refers to is just one 
part of General Electric’s national program to aid 
you and architects, contractors, builders and elec- 
tric utilities to upgrade the property values in your 
community. 

For more information on General Electric’s pro- 
gram to promote Medallion Homes, write for your 
free booklet 45-015BIN1. 


*Gold Medallion Homes equipped by General Electric are electrically heated . . . 
have at least four major appliances . . . Full Housepower—ample wiring, switches 


and outlets for present and future needs—and lighting planned for modern living. 
Residential Market Development Operation, General Electric Co., Appliance Park, Louisville 1, Ky 


Progress ls Our Most Important Product 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


: 
; 
: 
: 
< 
LIGHT FOR Living 
EATING and COOLING 
KITCHEN and LAUNDRY 
FULL HOUSEPOWER 
: 
: 


—— INDUSTRIAL 


Safety—Everybody’s Job 


MAN’s HOUSE may be his castle, 

but in many instances it 
may also be the scene of accidental 
tragedy for his family and himself, 
In 1958, the National Safety Coun- 
cil estimated that 27 OOO pe 
were killed in home accidents. And 
4,000,000 men, women and children 
were injured at home. 


too 


Carelessness the Culprit 


Carelessness is usually the reason 
why someone at home is injured 
every eight and a death 
takes place every nineteen minutes. 
If homeowners and their families 
would follow a few simple rules, 
the terrible toll of needless death, in- 
jury and property loss could be cut 
to infinitesimal proportions. 


seconds 


Don't overload electrical circuits. 
More than two cords plugged into 
one outlet constitute a fire threat. 

What's Your 


HOME SAFETY SCORE? 


(Check One) 


For April, 1960 


Cords should be in good condition, 
not kinked or frayed. And never 
yank plugs out of the wall by pull- 
ing on the cord—this may loosen the 
cord from the plug or damage the 
cord itself. 

Stairs should be properly lighted 
and clear. Children’s toys on stair- 
ways are a real menace to safety. 

tasements should be cleaned and 
kept clear of papers, paints, kero- 
sene or other inflammable materials. 
If your furnace is near a wall, in- 
sulate the wall with 
asbestos lining, 


metal or 


sroken glass, razor blades, bot 
tles, tin cans and other sharp waste 
should be discarded in closed con 
tainers. 

Medicines, and pot 
sons should be kept in a locked med 
icine chest—out of reach of small 
children. Also kitchen 
knives and tools should be imacces 


insecticides 


matches, 


sible to youngsters, 


Ready Flashlight 


Keep a number of flashlights in 
good running order for emergencies. 
Life-Lite flashlights, 
which never need conventional dry 


rechargeable 


cell batteries, provide constant pro- 
tection against power failures and 
other night-time emergencies. 

In the kitchen, keep oven doors 
closed and pot handles turned in so 
that children will not be tempted to 


grasp them. Keep small children 
away from a stove at all times. 
Smoking in bed causes a large 
number of home fires—if vou feel 
sleepy and lie down, don't: smoke. 
Forbid children to enter store 
rooms or attics and never enter an 
unlighted 


flashlight. 


storage area without a 

Never touch a radio or any other 
electrical outlet when in the bath- 
tub or shower. It can mean instant 
electrocution. And always discon 


nect your electric iron when you 


have to answer the phone or door 


bell. 


If you can observe these simple 
safety rules, you can cut down the 
chances of home accidents for your 
self and your loved ones. But ac 
cidents are not confined to the home. 
very vear, thousands of people are 
killed or maimed as a result of ac 
cidents in their places of work. Good 
safety practices are, if anything, 
more essential under working con 
ditions than they are in the home. 

Conveyors are used more widely 
throughout industry than any other 
type of heavy machinery, vet less 
than 1% of all accident compensa 

(Continued on the next page) 
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= } 3 ls your basement cleared of paper or old rags | } 
4 Do you ever discard broken glass zor blades | 
open waste basket | 
¥ | tools out of reach of young childrer | 
} 6 Does your wife always t ' dies toward the | | 
stove wher king | 
lo you ever smoke | 
+ 4 
| emergencies | 
5 | 4 Do your children eve y y stor eroom 
| 
= 
Do you have a radio near your bathtut 
shower ? 
} + + 
YOUR TOTAL score 
Bae Eee "NO" is the correct answer to all questions except 
ae Numbers 3, 5, 6, and 8 
yee. VE YOURSELF POINTS FOR EACH CORRECT ANSWER 
ES a Your rating: 90-100-~ You and your family live in o safe home 
3 ati 00-80-- Your home is fairly safe, but a littie more attention to the 
7a wrong answers above will moke it much safer. Below 60-- You had 
better watch out for ser accidents in your home, 


Everybody's Business—Continued 


tion cases involve conveyor equip- 
ment. 

Whatever the accident rate is ina 
plant, however, it is higher than 
it needs to be. The best way to re- 
duce it is to prevent human error— 
Here are ten rules 
recommended by the Conveyor 
Equipment Manufacturers Associa- 
tion: 

1. If you “must” engage in horse- 
play, confine it to areas that are free 
of moving machinery. A practical 
joke is the least acceptable excuse 
for an accident. 

2. Use a conveyor only for its 
designed purpose. This means, 
especially, that you should not ride 
on a conveyor if it is not intended 
to convey you. 

3. Use the facilities provided for 
passing over, under or around con- 
veyor lines; don’t step or climb over 
any type of conveyor. 

+. Load conveyors in such a Way 
that no materials project over the 
sides or reach so high that they may 
fall off or be scraped off. Be espe- 
cially conscious of the aisle space 
needed for turns. Convey small or 
awkward objects in baskets or boxes. 

5.. Avoid loose clothing or acces- 
sories that may be caught in ma- 
chinery or moving materials. Long 
and open 
hazards for men, and 
long, loose hair, bracelets and beads 


carelessness. 


neckties, open sleeves 


jackets are 


are hazards for women in some jobs. 

6. Unless you are authorized to 
make repairs, do not make them. 
Report the need to your supervisor, 
This also applies to major oiling and 
grease jobs. 

7. Before you begin work around 
find out where emer- 
gency controls and stops are located. 
Don't hesitate to use them when 
necessary. Stop motors before at- 
tempting to clear a choked conveyor. 

8. Be a good housekeeper. Keep 
aisles as clear as possible at loading 
and unloading points. Immediately 
clean up spilled liquids, grease or 
powdered materials. 

9. Never remove safety devices, 
such as guard rails or gear covers, 
while conveyors are in operation, 

10. Keep fellow 
mind, especially around conveyors. 
Be sure everyone is clear when 
motors are started. Remember that 


a conveyor 


employees in 
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the protruding load may clear you 
but not someone else along the line. 

Thanks to mechanized handling, 
hernias and strain from excessive 
lifting can now be obsolete. When 
lifting is required keep your back 
as erect as possible so that your 
body is over the load. This posture, 
according to physiologists, uses 
heavy leg muscles and places mini- 
mum tension on body parts most 
subject to injury from lifting. If 
a lifting job is too much for one 
back, ask for help. 

Safety directors report that em- 
ployees around smooth-running 
modern equipment are subject to the 
same kind of lapses that cause ac- 
cidents on turnpikes. The physical 
effort is so light that they are not 
kept alert to danger. 

Machine failure is seldom the 
cause of the accidents involving con- 
veyors, according to an insurance 
industry survey. When every em- 
ployee makes plant safety his job, 
even the present remarkable safety 
record can be improved. 


PORTABLE FIRE PUMP 


AMERICAN LAFRANCE announces a 
new Model DC volume-pressure 
water pump. This pump is compact, 
weighs but 130 Ibs., and is an easy 
two-man carry. It can be taken any- 
where; used alone or as a relay, A 
foam nozzle or pick-up tube may 
be attached if necessary. This model 
will also serve as an auxiliary pump 
for flooded cellars. 

Easy to stow, it will handle any 
type of pumping job. It is powered 
by a nine horsepower Briggs & 
Stratton four-cycle engine. Also, it 
features corrosion-resisting, high 


tensile aluminum alloy castings. The 
frame is channel steel, with collaps- 
ible handles. A simple effective ex- 
haust primer operates in a few 
seconds. 

American LaFrance engineers 
consider this pump’s mobility an 
outstanding feature, and state that it 
can be stowed in a truck compart- 
ment or mounted on lighter equip- 
ment. It can be used alone for field 
or forest fires, The impeller is car- 
ried on the engine shaft extension 
with no pump bearings to service 
and replace, and the shaft is equipped 
with a mechanical water seal re- 
quiring no adjustment. 


TRAFFIC SAFETY CONTEST 


Prizes TOTALING $2,100 were 
awarded to student publications and 
journalists from ten colleges and 
universities in the twelfth annual 
college newspaper traffic safety con- 
test sponsored by the Lumbermens 
Mutual Casualty Company, Chi- 


cago, The Daily Trojan of the Uni- 
versity of Southern California won 
the first prize for its safety campaign 


published just prior to the 1959 
Christmas holiday. First prize for 
an over-all newspaper safety cam- 
paign in the nondaily field went to 
The Anemone, student publication 
at Black Hills Teachers College, 
Spearfish, S. 

Individual winners were: J. 
Gerald Henry of the College News, 
Murray State College, Murray, Ky., 
for the best editorial; Miss Nancy 
Skougar of The Cento, Centre Col- 
lege of Kentucky, Danville, Ky., for 
the best feature ; George P. Trivelas 
of The Owl, Wagner College, Staten 
Island, N. Y., for the best cartoon 
and Gerald Feddersen of the Daily 
Reveille, Louisiana State university, 
for the best photo. 


A SOCIAL PROBLEM 


“T-VERY MEASURE DESIGNED to elimi- 
nate the careless and irresponsible 
motorist from the highway—all in 
the public welfare—is being ham- 
pered by well meaning, but mis- 
guided, individuals and minority 
groups claiming that present restric- 
tions and penalties infringe on per- 
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sonal rights and liberties,” Albert 
H. Wood, executive director of the 
Western Insurance Information 
Service, told the Salt Lake City Ki- 
wanis Club recently. Estimating that 
101 persons were killed in traffic ac- 
cidents every day of last year. Mr. 
Wood stressed that, “The operation 
of an automobile is now a social 
problem and the good of the major- 
ity is the only thing at stake.” He 
attacked the defeatist attitude that 
accidents are inevitable, stating that 
it is that dangerous belief that de- 
flects thinking away from the real 
issue and into palliative channels of 
more and more safety devices, fool- 
proof gimmicks and providing finan- 
cial relief for the victims. 


SKID RESISTANCE 


A NEW APPROACH to skid-resistance 
measurement—use of standard sur- 
faces of known slipperiness—will be 
attempted by a new ASTM com- 
mittee on skid resistance. «At the 
first meeting of the steering com- 
mittee, held in Washington in De- 
cember, chairman pro tem A. T. 
Goldbeck reviewed the story behind 
the proposed formation of the com- 
mittee, starting with the Interna- 
tional Conference on Skid Preven- 
tion held in September 1958, which 
revealed a need for standardization 
of equipment and test methods used 
in measuring skid resistance of pave- 
ment surfaces. 

The committee’s primary task will 
be to develop standard test vehicles 
and standard surfaces for calibration 
purposes. The scope proposed by 
the steering committee: 


1. To develop and standardize field 
and laboratory methods of test for 
determining surface slipperiness. 

2. To develop and © standardize! 
methods of test for the use of a set 
of standards of surface slipperiness. 
3. To stimulate research. 

The list of organizations that have 
been invited to participate in the} 
activities of the new committee in- 
clude highway departments, univer- 
sities, the Tire and Rim Association, | 
the National Bureau of Standards, 
and the National Safety Council. It 
is hoped that the Highway Research 
Board will be able to stimulate much 
of the needed research, and that the 
Bureau of Public Roads will be 
among the organizations that will 


undertake the necessary field work. 


action 


pentagon 


smoke loss in gift shop 


Washington's Pentagon Building 


had its own fireworks display last 
4th of July. When a smoldering fire 
was discovered in the underground 
file vaults, firemen broke through 
the flooring of the store directly 
over the vault area in order to 
reach the flames. The trapped 
smoke escaped into the store, im- 
pregnating merchandise, fixtures 
and surplus stock with the sicken- 
ing stench of smoke. Store manage- 
ment quickly asked for help and 
the adjuster assigned the problem 
to Airkem Smoke Odor Service. 
Airkem S.O.S. technicians went 
into action immediately and 
worked throughout the long week- 


FOR A HEALTHIER 
ENVIRONMENT 
THROUGH 

MODERN CHEMISTRY 


AIRKEM, INC., 241 East 44th St., New York 17, N.Y. 


end. The entire area was treated 
until no trace of smoke odor re- 
mained and a “fire sale” was 
avoided. Doors were opened for 
business as usual only one hour late 
on the next business day! 

Such fast, dependable rescue 
work by Airkem S.O.S. personnel 
is typical. Every day this prompt 
service is being used by the insur- 
ance industry to reduce the size of 
losses in business and residential 
fires, to hasten settlement, and to 
ease many of the difficulties en- 
countered in loss adjustment. 

Backed by the world’s largest 
odor research laboratory and staffed 
by skilled experts, Airkem Smoke 
Odor Service is available through- 
out the United States, Canada and 
most of the world. Write today for 
information on how you can help 
your policy-holders (and yourself) 
by recommending Airkem S.O.S. in 
all emergencies. 


we 
‘ 
| 
airkem 


TRAFFIC STUDY 
A srupby Is To Be launched in Con- 
necticut to determine if a relation- 
the physical 
health of a motorist and the inci- 
dence of traffic accidents, (sovernor 
Ribicoff of that state told those at- 
tending the annual Arizona insurance 
day observance. Screening physical 


ship exists between 


examinations will be given to large 
selected groups of volunteer motor- 
ists, including those who have been 
involved in personal injury acci- 
dents. The results are expected to 
provide heretofore unavailable data 
concerning driver licensing proced- 
ure which can be most important to 
all driver licensing agencies in the 
nation. 


HALF-WITS 


Dip you call that driver who 
swerved in front of you a “half-wit ?” 
You were pre Ibably correct in your 
appraisal of his 1.Q, at that particu- 
lar moment, says the Family Econo- 
mics Northwestern Na- 
tional Life Insurance company. 

It is a fair estimate, says the 
bureau's safety bulletin, that 90% 
of America’s automobiles are driven 
at least part of the time by “‘half- 
wits.” This fact explains the appall- 
ing number of accidents which are 
due to stupid or downright idiotic 


Bureau of 


actions 
Though 
motorist 


the average American 
the intelli- 
gence to operate an automobile prop- 
erly and safely, not over half of that 
intelligence is actually applied to his 
driving during much of the time he 
is at the wheel. 


has necessary 


The other half, the more active 
half, is busy with: 
Talking 
Listening to the radio 
Thinking what he should have said 
in that arguement with his wife, co- 
worker or boss 
Calculating the desirability of a busi- 
ness deal 
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the 


losses 


Day-dreaming 
Admiring the girl coming out of the 
supermarket in very short shorts. 

If the “half-wit” is a woman 
driver, the other half of her brain is 
probably busy with: 
Settling an argument 
children 
Wondering what to have for dinner 
Considering a tempting sale of 
dresses and lingerie announced in 
the morning paper 
Thinking about the girl in the short 
shorts—of course she dresses that 
way just to catch men’s eyes. 

Managing four thousand lethal 
pounds of modern motor car in 
our congested streets and humming 
highways demands all of the alert- 
ness and 100% of the intelligence 
possessed by normally intelligent 
persons, the bulletin points out. 
Motorists who temporarily forget 
this, or who actually think they can 
drive competently and safely with 
only half their brains on the job, do 
sudden, unexpected, rude, 
reckless and utterly stupid things 
which cause the major portion of our 
traffic casualties, 


among the 


those 


Look out for half-wit drivers, the 
safety bulletin urges. And make 
sure you are not one of them—even 
for a few seconds. That is when it 
happens. 


ARSON 


INCENDIARY AND building 
fires of suspicious origin have more 
than tripled in the past ten years, 
according to Charles S. Morgan, as- 
sistant general manager of the Na- 
tional Fire Protection Association. 
Dollar losses from such fires have 
more than doubled, he told the Texas 
\rson Conference meeting at Aus- 
tin, Texas. Mr. Morgan called for 
an increase in both the quality and 
quantity of fire investigations, not- 
ing that, “Only in this way can we 
hope to reduce the occurrence of ar- 
son by making it far too risky to be 
attractive.” 


OTHER 


QUICKSAND 


To Most PEOPLE, quicksand is a 
word out of fiction-adventure 
stories; a horrible, treacherous, en- 
gulfing monster that swallows. its 
victims, leaving no trace. Nor do we 
suggest that an experience in quick- 
sand would be pleasant. “Science 
Digest,” however, indicates that a 
quicksand accident need not and 
probably would not be fatal. 

Quicksand, essentially, is water 
with sand floating around, in it. 
Sand is heavier than water but while 
a mixture of sand and water is 
denser than the water alone, it will 
not support a load. Sand_ should 
sink in water, and generally does. 
However, sand is porous and water 
will flow through it. So if there is 
some subterranean water pressure, 
such as a spring coming out of the 
ground under water, sand will be 
held in suspension. Such perfect bal- 
ance can be maintained under these 
conditions, the upward water pres- 
sure vs. the pull of gravity, the sur- 
face may dry and become coated, 
giving the appearance of dry land. 
Quicksand “pits’” may also exist on 
river or lake bottoms, as fishermen 
have discovered. Occasionally cer- 
tain sands when loose and saturated 
with water can be “quick” without 
any upward movement of water. 

Stepping into quicksand can be 
territving. As a person sinks, grains 
of sand are forced closer together, 
squeezing water from the voids. The 
water rises to the surface and the 
sand packs around the individual, 
making difficult. But 
sinking in quicksand will continue 
only until a body displaces its own 
weight and normally, one would 
sink about to his armpits. Finding 
one’s self in quicksand it 1s better not 
to thrash about but to remain quiet 
and try to reach some support—a 
limb or a log. A companion can 
help with a rope or a pole, the vic- 
tim pulling himself out gently. 


Safety Information 
—Rovyal Globe Ins. Group 
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These estimated losses, from the 
National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, include an allowance for un- 
insured and unreported losses. 


1958 1959 
March . $102,722,000 $99,610,000 
April ... 99.061 ,000 90,689,000 
June ... 90,048,000 77 867,000 
80,782,000 82,334,000 
August 75,491,000 74,660,000 
September . 73,303,000 83,027,000 
October 73,393,000 71,160,000 


71,539,000 
100,523,000 


November . 
December . 


78,582,000 
96,444,000 
1959 1960 
112,983,000 92,949,000 
98,120,000 96,782,000 


January . 
February .. 


Total ... $1,063,598,000 $1,025,701,000 * 


Losses by Years 

1955 $885,218,000 
1956 989,290,000 
1957 1,023,190,000 
1958 1,056.266.000 
1959 1,047,073,000 


motor vehicle 
deaths 


1952 815,134,000 
1953 864,863,000 
1954 870,984,000 


Month 1958 1959 1960 
January ..... . 2,709 2,760 2,870 
February . 2,398 2,420 
March .... 2,598 2,810 
April. 2,595 2,700 
May .. 2,937 3,150 
June .... 3,078 3,230 
July .. 3,098 3,260 
\ugust . 3,550 3,550 
September 3,325 3,320 
October . 3,586 3,450 
November 3,526 =3.490 
December 3,581 3,660 


Twelve Months .. 36,981 37,800 
Estimates provided by the National 
Safety Council 


accidental 
deaths 


Twelve Months 
1959 1958 Change 
91,500 90,604 +1% 
37800 36.981 +2 


Motor Vehicle .. 


Other Public 16,500 16,500 0% 
13,800 13,300 +4% 
Home 26,500 26,500 


For April, 1960 


every month 


ideas 
that 


pay off 
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loss prevention! 


FOR YOUR CLIENTS . . . a subscription to SAFETY MAINTE- 


FOR YOURSELF... 


NANCE is a monthly reminder of your 
constant interest ...a source of 
tested safety methods and procedures 
which will speed production and cut 
costs. 


SM is a channel of proven aids to loss 
prevention . . . a means of establish- 
ing sound safety programs in plants 
where you have a stake. Your own 
imprint and safety message can reach 
your clients each month. 


Write for special discount rates. 
Single Subscription: 


$4.00 a year 
$6.00 for two years 


SAFETY MAINTENANCE 


AMERICA'S PIONEER MAGAZINE IN ITS FIELD 


another publication of 


FI PULTON STRPET. YORK JEN 
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LAW ENFORCEMENT 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


A COMPLETELY new handbook on 
“Photography In Law Enforce- 
ment” has been published by East- 
man Kodak Company for use by 
law enforcement agencies in city, 
state and Federal governments, 
The new book, which replaces a 
volume with the same title published 
in 1948, covers a wide area of crim- 


INSURANCE. 


TO FIT THE NEED 


The right approach on 


AUTOMOBILE 
LIABILITY 


can be the key to 
many personal lines 


/ Loss ratios on automobile lia- 
bility leave little room for an un- 
derwriting profit. Yet competi- 
tion for that business is keen, 
“Shelby” agents find that they 
have a practical proposition with 
which to meet that competition. 


/ By holding their automobile 
business they also maintain their 
preferred position in relation to 
the other personal lines of their 
clients. Having facilities for 
writing those other more profit- 
able lines in the “Shelby” helps 
keep overall loss ratios in bal- 
ance, makes contingent commis- 
sion contracts worthwhile. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
SHELBY, OHIO 


_NON-ASSESSABLE 
FIRE & CASUALTY 


inal detection and _ investigation 
through photography. Its purpose 
is “to indicate the many ways in 
which photography can be used.” 
The original text is by Charles 
E. O’Hara of the New York City 
Police Department. Information on 
arson was supplied by John Ken- 
nedy, General Arson Investigation, 
Chicago, Illinois. Photographs 
from police agencies across the 


country illustrate the 80-page vol-. 


ume. Chapter titles include: 
Identification Photography—The 
purpose of such photographs is to 
reproduce every freckle, mole, scar, 
or other blemish which might aid in 
identification. Close-ups of heads 
and shoulders with generally flat 
lighting is recommended. 
Crime-Scene Photography—The 
aim is to record a maximum of 
useful information in a series of 
photographs which will enable the 
viewer to understand where and 
how the crime was committed. 
Techniques of marking photographs 
which are to be used in court are 
described. 

Specific Crimes—Subject matter 
of photographs taken in connection 
with burglaries, homicides, explo- 
sions, sex offenses, arson, and 
crimes involving firearms are de- 
tailed. 

Traffic Accidents—Speed and thor- 
oughness are stressed. The book 
advises that pictures be made of the 
point of impact, the spot where the 
vehicles came to rest, and the inter- 
section or street as a whole. Special 
techniques in hit-and-run investiga- 
tions are described. 

Articles of Evidence—Recom- 
mended exposures and special 
lighting techniques are outlined for 
use in making pictures of foot or 
shoe impressions, tire impressions, 
bloodstains, bullets, shells. 
Fingerprint Photography—Speed, 
again, is stressed to make the pho- 
tographic record before later finger- 
prints are lost by handling or by the 
elements. Techniques are described 
for photographing visible and faint 
prints, and for the use of finger- 
print powders. 

Document Examination—Problems 
discussed include contrast require- 
ments, reproduction for study, 
erasures, and the use of ultraviolet 
and infrared techniques to detect 
alterations or obliterated writing. 


“On-the-Spot” Photography—The 
application of miniature movie 
cameras in surveillance work is out- 
lined with suggestions on injecting 
evidential time elements into the 


film itself through pictures of 
clocks or calendars. 
The concluding chapters deal 


with the technical preparation of 
courtroom exhibits, the role of the 
police photographer as a witness, 
the parts played by photography and 
especially films in police training and 
crime prevention, 


INSURANCE MILLIONAIRES 


A COMPOSITE PROFILE of a new type 
of millionaire was published recently 
by The Massachusetts Mutual Life 
Insurance Co. Persons protected by 
$1 million of life insurance or more 
are a product of our growing ap- 
preciation of the need for life insur- 
ance and of its usefulness in assur- 
ing financial security on a guaran- 
teed-dollar basis to individuals, fam- 
ilies and businesses. 

To find out what kind of a person 
a “life insurance millionaire” is the 
Massachusetts Mutual studied the 
cases of twenty-eight insureds, each 
protected by a total of $1 million or 
more of life insurance. All twenty- 
eight life insurance millionaires are 
married and have children, with one 
exception, a male about to be mar- 
ried. The average age at the time 
these persons acquired life insurance 
in excess of $1 million was 42% and 
their average age today is 44. Ages 
range from a low of 31 to a high of 
58. All but three of the million-dol- 
lar policyholders of the Massachu- 
setts Mutual were males. Of the 
three females, two listed their oc- 
cupations as housewives with vari- 
ous business interests and one was 
an executive in a business firm. 

Of the twenty-eight, only ten had 
become life insurance millionaires by 
a single purchase. The others had 
built up their insurance estate more 
gradually, with an average age dif- 
ference of six years between their 
first and last purchase of life insur- 
ance from the company. Those who 
had built up their insurance estate 
gradually owned an average of six 
policies of which the first policy was 
bought at the average age of thirty- 
six, 
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GABRIEL R. VOGELSON, D.D.S. 
New York, New York 


CLAIMS FoR dental damage 


are, intentionally or uninten- 
tionally, grossly exaggerated by the 
claimant. The claim adjuster who is 
aware of this can save his insurance 
company considerable money by the 
reduction in the size of settlements. 
It is unfortunate that juries are 
prone to give dental damage verdicts 
larger than the true value. There are 
certain dental conditions for which 
the claim adjuster should be on the 
alert and should so instruct his ex- 
amining dentist. A dentist, though 
capable and experienced, may over- 
look the special problems indigenous 
to dental accident examination. As 
a result of many vears of examining 
dental accident claims, I have com- 
piled a list of certain situations of 
which the claim adjuster and exam- 
ining dentist should be aware. 

With this kind of claim, the ques- 
tion must arise as to the condition of 
the tooth before the accident. Did 
the tooth have a large filling in it? 


Reduce the Cost of Dental Claims 


Sometimes an X-ray will disclose 
the presence of a filling in the tooth 
by the shape of the break in the 
tooth. I would like to suggest that 
claims should be strongly resisted 
if the dentist for the claimant does 
not have an X-ray of damaged tooth. 
The carrier can justly bring up the 
question of the extent of the dam- 
age if there is no positive proof of 
damage. I frequently find that den- 
tists do not take X-ravs of the dam- 
aged tooth or teeth, and it cannot but 
help the company’s case if doubt is 
raised as to the extent of damage, 
since there is no positive proof via 
X-rays. 

As to the second question of 
whether the damaged tooth was de- 
cayed, X-ray of the tooth after ac- 
cident could show this condition. If 
the claimant’s mouth is badly neg- 
lected, with many decayed teeth, it is 
quite likely that the broken tooth also 
was decayed. Here too, if the tooth 
was decaved, it shows that the claim- 
ant himself did not place much im- 
portance on the value of his own 
tooth, since he neglected it to the 


Was the tooth badlv decayed at the* “foint where it was predisposed to 
time of accident? Was the tooth a” breakage. 


dead tooth? These questions must 
be answered in the dental report and 
the claim adjuster should look for 
them. 


Not a Whole Tooth 


Did the tooth have a large filling 
in it at the time of accident? A cas- 
ual question as to whether the filling 
in the broken tooth which broke out 
was a large or small filling may elicit 
from claimant that a filling was in 
the tooth. The claim adjuster can 
speak with more assurance if he 
knows that the claimant has a num- 
ber of fillings in his teeth and the 
likelihood of the damaged tooth hav- 
ing a filling is thereby increased. It 
is obvious, if the tooth had a filling 
in it, that the tooth was not a whole 
one to begin with and was already 
in a predisposed condition to frac- 
ture. 
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Was the tooth a dead tooth, and 
did it have root-canal work? X-rays 


In certain situations 


taken at the time of the accident will 
reveal this. Why should this ques- 
tion be asked and the claim adjuster 
look for this? A dead tooth is always 
more brittle than a live tooth and, as 
such, is more prone to fracture. 
Further, when root-canal work has 
been done, a great deal of the inside 
of the tooth has been drilled out, re- 
sulting in a weakened tooth. One 
of the insurance companies I repre- 
sent won a complete victory in court 
when I testified with diagrams show- 
ing how a dead tooth with root-canal 
work, compared to a building with 
four unsupported walls, subjected 
to any outside pressure, collapsed. 
The fact that there are predisposing 
causes for fracture of a tooth makes 
it imperative for the claim adjuster 
to know whether these teeth were in 
a weakened condition to begin with 
and therefore what value should be 
placed on these damaged teeth. 


Large Fillings 


In the case of a decaved tooth 
breaking, what value should a jury 
place on it when it is obvious that 
claimant did not place sufficient 
value to take care of his own teeth? 
In the case of the large filling in a 
tooth, what value should be placed 
on a tooth that was not a whole 
tooth to begin with at the time of ac- 
cident, and in the case of a damaged 
tooth that obviously was so badly de- 
caved as to require root-canal work 
and because this condition predis- 
posed it to fracture? 

These are important talking points 
in settling a claim, even before a case 
goes to court. 

This is a tricky claim and can be 
made innocently by a claimant—or 
intentionally. An X-ray after the 
accident and at the time of examina- 
tion will reveal a very important 
clue. If the X-rays show consider- 
able loss of bone structure surround- 
ing the root of the tooth, then this 
tooth must have been pyorrhetic and 
therefore loose before the accident, 

(Continued on page 92) 
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YOUR CLIENTS DESERVE INSURANCE PROTECTION 
IN COMPANIES THAT COMBINE 


Service, 


Member Companies: 
THE CONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY.......ccccccccccccccsecs Est. 1853 
FIDELITY-PHENIX INSURANCE Est. 1874 
FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK, N. J...............Est. 1855 
NIAGARA FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY.......ccccccccccccccccccecees Est. 1850 
THE FIDELITY AND CASUALTY COMPANY OF NEW YORK..........Est. 1875 
NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN INSURANCE COMPANY................5: Est. 1866 
COMMERCIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK, N. J............Est. 1909 
MILWAUKEE INSURANCE COMPANY. Est. 1852 
ROYAL GENERAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF CANADA.............. Est. 1906 
THE YORKSHIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK.......... Est. 1926 


SEABOARD FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY. ..........+- Est. 1929 


: 


You make the future more secure! 


The role of the America Fore Loyalty agent 
as a lifetime PARTNER in SECURITY 
to the families in his community 
is the continuing theme of our 
1960 national magazine advertising. 
In each of these messages, 
America Fore Loyalty emphasizes 
to more than 100,000,000 
people the importance of 
carefully planned professional 
protection for their homes 
and family possessions. 
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Any Man Who Plans 
a Visit to Chicago 
Should Know About 
The Edgewater Beach 


Thousands of successful executives will 
tell you that the Edgewater Beach is 
more than just a hotel. It also offers— 


. a prestige address for a Chicago visit. 


a relaxing and pleasant place to do 
business. 


. a collection of the finest restaurants 
in America. 


. a center for fabulous entertainment 
and exciting floor shows. 


.@& magnificent outdoor pool and 
tennis court, surrounded by beauti- 
ful grounds. 


. dancing, music, smart shops, even a 
Summer Theatre—in season. 


and—a country club atmosphere on the 
shores of Lake Michigan just 18 minutes 
from the heart of Chicago. 


For sales conventions the Edgewater has 
available a selection of well appointed 
halls and banquet rooms—all fully air 
conditioned. 


For a quiet meeting with one or two 
associates, the Edgewater offers a private 
and relaxing atmosphere. 


For a hectic week’s business in Chicago, 
the Edgewater offers a peaceful and 
pleasant atmosphere that puts you in the 
mood for each new day’s work. 


AND ... for an executive’s wife—The 
Edgewater Beach is like a little Riviera 
in the heart of Chicago, where she can 
enjoy herself while he conducts his busi- 
ness, 


The Edgewater can be a mighty im- 
portant asset to you, too, on your next 
trip to Chicago. All outside rooms—rates 
start at $9.00 per person per day, double 
occupancy. 


Phone or write NOW for reservations. . 


Convention booklet furnished on request 
at no charge. . . 


The ‘Country Club 
Hotel of Chicago’ 
5300 NORTH SHERIDAN ROAD 
Chicago 40—LOngbeach 1-6000 
EDWARD L. BUCKLEY 
Vice President and General Manager 


Dental Claims—from page 89 


the accident only contributing to its 
further loosening. The dental re- 
port should indicate if the rest of the 
mouth has areas of pyorrhea (bone 
loss around teeth) and other loose 
teeth. This would indicate the con- 
dition of the damaged tooth at the 
time of accident. The claim adjuster 
should always ask the question, when 
a tooth has been claimed to have 
been loosened or lost by the acci- 
dent, “Was the tooth pyorrhetic be- 
fore the accident ?”” If so, then how 
valuable was this tooth to begin with, 
when it was already doomed to loss ? 


Fractures of the Jaw 


The claim is often made that a 
fracture of the jaw has resulted in 
the loss of freedom of movement of 
the jaws, with the resultant inability 
to chew properly. The dental exam- 
ination should be slanted on examin- 
ing the teeth, and not with the 
obvious attempt to see how much 
the claimant will open his mouth; 
thus, one can observe the degree of 
incapacity. The tendency to exag- 
gerate the results of this type of ac- 
cident is too great, and the claim 
adjuster should be aware of this. 

Where the claim is made that 
damage done to an existing bridge 
requires construction of a new 
bridge, the claimant’s dentist may 
prescribe work that is more expen- 
sive that the original. An apparently 
innocent question should be asked of 
the claimant, as “I suppose the re- 
movable bridge you wore had rings 
around the teeth with pink (or plas- 
tic) supporting structure for the false 
teeth ?” If the claimant says yes, then 
we know that the bridgework was 
comparatively inexpensive. Another 
posed question, “Was the bridge 
made from white metal?” would in- 
dicate that the bridge was not made 
with gold. Claimant could be wear- 
ing one removable bridge, and the 
other lost or destroved. The remain- 
ing bridge could give a clue as to the 
type of work that was in the claim- 
ant’s mouth. 

The dental report should reveal 
whether the tooth or teeth support- 
ing the bridgework were decayed, 
and whether this bridgework was al- 
ready predisposed to being loose. An 
X-ray may easily disclose the fact 
that the tooth or teeth supporting 


the bridge were decayed. Here 
again, what value should be placed 
on a damaged area when the decayed 
condition of the tooth predisposed 
the destruction of the existing fixed 
bridgework ? 

Very often a front tooth will have 
had a filling in it, particularly at or 
near the corner of the tooth. This 
frequently is a cause for a weakened 
condition, and is a strong predispos- 
ing cause for front-teeth fractures. 
The dental report should state 
whether the broken tooth had a fill- 
ing. Once again, the question should 
arise, how predisposed to breakage 
was this tooth which already had 
been filled, particularly if the filling 
were at the corner of the tooth? 

The claim adjuster who has an 
awareness of these situations will be 
in a much better talking position to 
settle such claims. The examining 
dentist who looks for these various 
points can be of great help to the 
adjuster by being aware of these 
special situations, by properly eval- 
uating the damages and the cost re- 
sulting therefrom, and by sending in 
a clearly worded report couched in 
language readily understood. 

A simple form for a report would 
be as follows: 

1. History of Accident: A_ short 
resumé of the nature of the accident 
and the resulting damage. 

2. Observation: This includes den- 
tist’s observations of damage, X-rays 
report, and other pertinent informa- 
tion obtained from claimant’s lawyer 
or dentist treating case. 

3. Recommendation: This should 
include a) opinion as to validity of 
claim; b) predisposing causes con- 
tributing to damage of dental claim; 
c) what should be done in restoring 
the damage and the cost. 


Early Examinations 


In conclusion, I would like to urge 
the insurance company that dental 
examinations be scheduled as quickly 
as possible, as too often the examina- 
tion is made after damage has been 
repaired, which makes it difficult to 
evaluate the extent of damage. It is 
also axiomatic that, if a case is sched- 
uled for trial, a consultation should 
be held between the trial lawyer and 
the examining dentist, as the latter 
might be of help by indicating the 
direction with which the case should 
be tried. 
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STATE LEGISLATION 


LEGISLATION CALLING for a com- 
prehensive investigation of the 
state’s compulsory automobile in- 
surance program has been intro- 
duced in New York with the sup- 
port of the state auto club. One of 
the bills would increase the coverage 
available in the assigned risk pool. 

The Kentucky house has killed, 
through an adverse committee re- 
port, a bill which called for com- 
pulsory automobile liability insur- 
ance. The Massachusetts Senate has 
again killed a bill providing for uni- 
form rates under the state’s com- 
pulsory auto insurance law. The 
Virginia Senate Rules Committee 
has agreed to a proposal for a study 
of motor vehicle insurance cancella- 
tions in that state. 


Unsatisfied Judgments 


Bills proposing the establishment 
of an unsatisfied judgment fund 
have been introduced in Michigan 
and South Carolina. In New Jersey 
the additional registration fee 
charged uninsured motorists for sup- 
port of the unsatisified judgment 
fund has been increased from $10 to 
$15. Also for the first time since 
1958, insurance carriers are being 
called upon to contribute to the fund. 

The New York “freedom of con- 
tract” bill to require adjustments in 
commission rates to be based on past 
experience has been returned to the 
Legislature by Governor Rockefeller 
for a change in its effective date to 
August 1, 1960. 

Three bills designed to increase 
the difficulty of cancelling automo- 
bile insurance policies are planned 
for introduction in the New York 
Legislature. The first restricts the 
grounds for cancellation to eight 
specific situations and provides the 
policyholder with a formal right of 
appeal. The second calls for an in- 
vestigation into the automobile in- 
surance market in the state while 
the third provides for appeals at 
local motor vehicle offices. It ap- 
pears that the New York Joint State 
Legislative Committee on Health In- 
surance Plans, of which Senator 
Metcalf is chairman, will not be able 
to obtain any compulsory health in- 
surance legislation this year. 
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is something you fee! 
in a handshake. Hea 
in a phone call. Seem 
in a report. You can 
sense it, too, in an 
Organization like The 
Fund Insurance Com 
panies. One reason 
a dynamic new Dis- 
ability Division staffed 
with A& H specialists 
People with enthusi 
asm. People with® 
drive. People who 
create progressive 
policies that are easy 
to sell, easy to write 
Look at the range of 
policies: Select Group 
and Franchise, Indi 
vidual, Group, Spe 
cial or Unusual Risks 
(with extremely high 
limits). Vigor — plus 
the strength of more 
than a half-billion 
dollars in assets 
coast-to-coast offices 
and nearly a century 
of experience. Isn't 
it time you linked-up 
ith people in step 
ith the times? Write 
o our Home Office 
for more information 
.. and go with The 
Fund of Experience 


anada 


fassachusetts, Maryland or C 


DISABILITY 
DIVISION 
és 


not vet fully available in New 


Sorry, 
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EDMUND L. ZALINSKI 
Vice-President 

Life Ins. Co. North America 

Philadelphia, Penna. 


INETEEN-SIXTY is not only the 

beginning of a new year that 
could prove to be one of the most 
important to the insurance business, 
but it is also the beginning of a new 
decade which promises to be the 
most challenging and exciting ten 
years our country has ever exper- 
ienced. 

Vopulation is zooming upward. 
In the next ten years there will be 
more children born in Chicago than 
the present entire population of 
Canada. By 1970 there will be over 
two hundred million Americans liv- 
ing in fifty million households. There 
will be 
people 


thirty-three million more 
equal to ten cities as big 
We will live in vast 
continuous cities or interurbias hun- 
dreds of miles long. 


as Chicago. 


Great gains 
will continue to be made in science, 
medicine, and transportation, 


Increased Income 
There will be seventeen million 
more people under age 20; also, 
four million more people over 65. 
Grade schools will have six million 
more pupils. High schools will have 
seven million more. College enroll- 
ment will soar to 6.4 million—nearly 
three million than today. 
Average family income will jump 
25% —from $6,000 to $7,500. Two 
out of every five families will earn 
$7,500 or more. But thousands of 
new products will compete for the 
consumer's dollar. Total U. S. out- 
put will rise to $700-$750 billion a 
year. It is now $480 billion; will 


33% 


more 


go up in a decade, making 
even today’s remarkable standard 


of living pale by comparison. 
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Incidentally, do you know how 
big the United States is? Well, by 
jet it’s just two hours high and five 
hours long. By the end of the dec- 
ade, mail from Philadelphia will 
probably be delivered to California 
by rocket in less than an hour, and 
many documents won't be mailed at 
all but will be transmitted by closed- 
circuit television and photographed 
at the receiving end. 


An Interesting Word 


Anyone who has been in the in- 
surance business for more than a 
very few years knows that it is 
subject to substantial change. 
Change is an interesting word. 
Change one letter, the “g’’ to a “‘c,” 
and you have the word “chance” or 
“opportunity.” Yes, change pro- 
vides the chance to capitalize on 
developments or the chance to be 
left behind the parade. The 1960's 
will be no place for complacency or 
for the weak in heart. The years 
ahead will belong to the insurance 
companies and agencies which use 
their imaginations, redouble their 
efforts, and increase their produc- 
tion without increasing their costs. 

But let us beware. Whether we 
are selling the large commercial ac- 
count or the individual buyer, we 
must offer more than price alone as 
the reason for buying. Merely trad- 
ing dollars is not profitable for us 
nor to the advantage of the buyer. 
We must build in the minds of the 
public and our agents an image of 
life insurance companies not as huge 
impersonal corporations, but an 
image of experienced practitioners 
who put the interests of the client 


first—men who provide the guar- 


antees which insure family happi- 

ness and freedom from worry. 
There are going to be more things 

to insure and more people to insure 


Looking Ahead 


in the years 
is how 


ahead, and the question 
are going to meet the 
needs of this growing market. I 
believe in one-stop service and ac- 
count selling. This doesn’t mean 
that other methods of life insurance 
distribution will not continue to be 
effective, nor that one-stop selling 
will completely take over the insur- 
ance field, any more than it has in 
other lines of endeavor, although 
the supermarket, the medical clinic, 
and one-stop banking have certainly 
made major gains in their respec- 
tive fields. 

Now I also had better define what 
[ mean by one-stop life insurance 
marketing, because people auto- 
matically conclude that I mean that 
fire and casualty agents with no life 
insurance training are equipped to 
provide life insurance sales service. 
This is not the case. I have spent 
a substantial portion of my business 
life in activities designed further to 
educate and 


we 


train life insurance 
salesmen and to upgrade their pro- 
fessional performance. 


Sell Basic Needs 


What I do believe is this: First, 
that fire and casualty agents can be 
trained to sell the basic personal 
life insurance needs. Second, that 
general insurance firms large enough 
to establish a full-time life depart- 
ment headed by an experienced life 
underwriter, or in fact a CLU, are 
in a position to render a comparable 
service to that provided by the full- 
time career life underwriter. 

Multiple-line selling and_ special- 
ization are not necessarily antagon- 
istic, but, properly implemented, 
strengthen the agency's relationship 
with the client and result in a 
greater service to him. I wouldn't 
want to be in the shoes of the prop- 

(Continued on page 96) 
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You’re getting ahead... 
..» Why not get ahead in LIFE? 


You can also get ahead in life insurance . . . and very 
profitably ... even in the limited time you have to 
devote to it... with Connecticut Mutual Life’s time- 
tested program for fire-casualty men. 

Successfully selling life insurance from a_fire- 
casualty office requires specialized assistance. Fire- 
casualty men working with Connecticut Mutual Life 
have this advantage because CML fieldmen and 
home office staff have been giving practical help to 
such men for 35 years. 

By putting into life insurance the time formerly 
spent on small, unprofitable clients hundreds of fire- 
casualty men add substantially to their income with 
no increase in overhead. As a result they sell be- 
tween $50,000 and $250,000 in life insurance every 
year. Here’s what CML’s planned program offers: 


1. How to find prospects and their needs for life 
insurance among clients and prospects who al- 
ready know you. This prospecting method is 
based on years of testing in Secunia offices, 
and it works. 


How to publicize your life insurance service. 
Tested © i aids get inquiries. Others pre-con- 
dition clients and prospects so you'll get favor- 
able interviews and reactions. Experienced life 
insurance specialists designed this material 


Personal selling procedures that are easy to use 
and really work. Anyone who can make a prop- 
erty insurance survey can quickly learn CML’s 
sales methods and use them with competence 
and confidence. 


Fieldman with years of experience in aaping 
fire-casualty men sell life insurance are on call 
from CML’s 84 offices, countrywide. 


VALUABLE FREE BOOKLETS 


Two booklets, “A Plan to Help General Insurance 
Men Sell Life Insurance” and “Seven Ways It Pays” 
tell how to increase your net income by thousands 
a year with CML’s help. We do the clerical work. 
You increase the average size of your accounts and 
make relations with your clients even more secure. 

These booklets are yours for the asking, without 
the slightest obligation. They have guided hundreds 
of fire-casualty men toward bigger net profits. They 
can help you, too. Send for your copies, today. 


Here’s What W. P. Wrote 


“It has always been a pleasure as well as a profitable 
experience over the past 30 years to do business 
with ge office and, of course, I have been ex- 


tremely proud of representing the Connecticut 
Mutual. 


Connecticut /V\utual 


INSURANCE COMPANY HARTFORD 


| Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Company 8-4-0 
| Hartford, Connecticut 


I Please send me, without cost or obligation, your booklets, “A 
Plan to Help General Insurance Men Sell Life Insurance’ and 
| “Seven Ways It Pays.” 


l Name__ 
| (PLEASE PRINT) 


| Street 
Town 


| or City 
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erty and casualty agent who had to 
explain to his client’s widow why 
his firm had not recommended ade- 
quate life insurance coverage. 
The high turnover among career 
agents is not conducive to good 
service. Only rarely is the career 
agent who sold the life insurance 
policy on deck when the policy ma- 
tures as an endowment or death 
claim. By contrast, while there may 


You'll enjoy “THE TWENTIETH CENTURY,” Sundays, CBS-TV 


be changes in ownership, property 
and casualty insurance firms endure 
for much longer periods of time 
and therefore are frequently in a 
better position to provide conti- 
nuity of service. For example, the 
successor firm to the first inde- 
pendent agent appointed by North 
America in 1807, 153 years ago, is 
still in existence, still represents the 
North America, and wrote the com- 
pany’s first life insurance policy in 
1957 to celebrate the 150th anni- 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


“Your Corporate Associate Can Be Your Downfall,” is the title 
of an interesting and informative booklet that is designed espe- 
cially to help you sell more Business Insurance. Your clients will 
find it an exceptionally clear and well written picture story 
emphasizing the need for insuring corporate associates. Many 
brokers have already found “Your Corporate Associate Can Be 
Your Downfall” valuable in boosting their Business Insurance 
sales. For your free copy of this helpful sales aid from Prudential’s 


Brokerage Service, send the coupon below. 


AMERICA 


Please send me a free would ae 
copy of “Your Corporate ab 
Associate Can Be Your Sery 
Downfall,” me 


e information 
t Prudential’s Bro kerage 
@S and how they can help 
ncrease sales 


TO: BROKERAGE SERVICE, THE PRUDENTIAL, NEWARK 1,N.J. 


BIN-8S 
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versary of the founding of the in- 
dependent agency system in Amer- 
ica. 

One-stop account selling is a nec- 
essary development within the life 
insurance business if we are going 
to meet adequately the insurance 
needs of the American public in the 
Soaring Sixties. And all of this 
one-stop account selling is not going 
to be provided by fire and casualty 
fleets which have gone into the life 
insurance business. On the contrary, 
an increasing amount is going to be 
provided by life insurance agents 
who have gone into the fire and 
casualty business, particularly in the 
personal lines. 

Last spring the LIAMA made a 
study of the life agents of eighteen 
companies which indicated that life 
agents in Chicago, Denver, and 
Philadelphia were selling property 
insurance coverage. In Chicago 
55% of the agents in the survey had 
sold both fire and casualty policies 
within the last eighteen months, and 
38° had sold marine insurance also, 
with declining percentages in each 
category for the other two cities. 


All-lines Training 


Life insurance 


be 
trained to sell not only individual 
A & S, but homeowners and auto- 


agents can 


mobile policies as well. Up until 
now, the sale of personal lines prop- 
erty insurance has been difficult for 
the full-time career agent whose 
major business is life insurance. It 
has been difficult because his life 
company, to which he has a strong 
sense of loyalty, has frowned upon 
his selling fire and casualty cov- 
erages, although there is a growing 
realization that agents who handle 
personal property and casualty in- 
surance coverages can better protect 
their clients from succumbing to 
the blandishments of property and 
casualty agents who are also ag- 
gressively soliciting life business. It 
has been difficult because the life 
agent who wants to enter the prop- 
erty and casualty business has usu- 
ally found it necessary to train him- 
self for the fire and casualty license 
exams. He frequently has felt that 
he could not spare the time to take 
the courses offered by property and 
casualty insurance companies, and in 
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many cases these courses were not 
available. 

A further difficulty has been im- 
posed by the fact that the average 
career life agent did not have the 
clerical assistance necessary for 
writing policies in his own office and 
issuing new policies and billing his 
clients on renewals—not to mention 
the handling of claims and the re- 
writing of coverages when condi- 
tions change. He winds up with the 
property and casualty details con- 
suming so much of his time that he 
is forced to become a bookkeeper 
and goes out of the life insurance 
business. 

A number of old-line stock and 
mutual property insurance com- 
panies are studying the adoption of 
direct billing and continuous pol- 
icies. Both these companies and the 
independent agents who represent 
them have been losing a substantial 
amount of business to the direct- 
writing companies which use these 
techniques to produce lower distri- 
bution costs which are passed along 
to the consumer in terms of reduced 
premium rates. Moreover, the pres- 
sure to reduce home office as well 
as field costs is resulting in the 
greater utilization of electronic ma- 
chinery by property and casualty 
insurers, which in turn provides the 
opportunity to take over billing and 
policy-writing functions from inde- 
pendent agents at substantial sav- 
ings in cost. 

When life companies have their 
own fire and casualty subsidiaries, 
their agents will then receive the 
green light from their companies to 
sell these coverages. Companies will 
also make available to agents the 
training which is necessary to pass 
state property and casualty insur- 
ance examinations. 

Life companies with fire and 
casualty subsidiaries will probably 
first offer personal lines such as 
homeowners, automobile, and travel 
accident coverages, like A & S, 
dovetail nicely with the activities of 
the personal life insurance com- 
panies in residential mortgages will 
give their agents a natural entry to 
the sale of homeowners policies. 

Life companies who enter the fire 
and casualty fields will do so for 
both defensive and offensive rea- 
sons. Defensively, they will act to 
help their agents protect their cli- 
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TERM INSURANCE IS PERMANENT... 


...if it is convertible and renewable. 


“Permanent” 


insurance implies that protection 1s 


continuous and permanent. 


What could be more continuous than a policy that 


renews? 


Or more permanent than one that converts? 


And if this term policy is written with Occidental, 
the policyholder—if he qualifies—can add (one or 
all, if and when he wants them) : 


Disability Income 
Family Plan 
Additional Term 


Waiver of Premium 


Income Protection 
Mortgage Protection 
Family Income 
Accident Indemnity 


If your client can't yet afford a so-called “permanent” 
policy start hirn on a convertible and renewable term 


plan. 


It's permanent protection with a low-cost beginning. 


OCCIDENTAL LIFE 


Insurance Company of California 
Home Office: Los Angeles/W’. B. Stannard, Senior Vice President 
(A MEMBER OF THE TRANSAMERICA INSURANCE GROUP) 


We pay Lifetime Renewals...they last as long as you do! 


entele from being taken over by fire 
and casualty agencies which now 
write life insurance. 

Offensively, life companies will 
enter the property and casualty in- 
surance field to help in agent fi- 
nancing and to provide their agents 
with an additional source of income 
to offset the rising cost of living 
caused by inflationary pressures. In 
other words, to keep a happy and 
satisfied sales force under today’s 
economic conditions, ways must be 


found of increasing the agent’s in- 
come or he will leave life insurance 
selling to enter more lucrative pur- 
suits. 

Nearly every life insurance agent 
is a salesman first of all. Fire and 
casualty agents, because of the na- 
ture of their work, are frequently 
better technicians than salesmen. To 
the extent that this is true, or until 
fire and casualty agents step up 
their salesmanship, life insurance 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Looking Ahead—Continued 


companies with their large and ag- 
gressive sales force could wrest a 
substantial portion of the available 
personal lines business from the con- 
ventional property insurance agency 
just as they have already done in 
the individual A & S field. Another 
very persuasive argument for life 
insurance companies to make per- 
sonal property and casualty lines 
available to their agents is that this 
would not only make clients in the 
lower-income groups of greater 
value to their life agents, but also, 
because of greater contact fre 
quency, should help tremendously 
in building and keeping a clientele, 
and in reducing agent turnover.’ 
One of the greatest problems fac- 
ing ordinary life companies is the 
tremendous turnover in their agency 
forces and the high costs of recruit- 
ing, training, and supervision. If the 
addition of fire and casualty busi- 
ness were successful in reducing 
this turnover even slightly, it would 
he worthwhile from this point of 


view alone. However, it would also 
provide agents with reasons for see- 
ing their clients more often, and 
thus not only place them in a posi- 
tion not only to take advantage of 
repeat sales which frequently go to 
competing agents because of infre- 
quency of contact, but also would 
make it possible for them to bring 
about a greater appreciation of the 
need for and value of life insurance, 
with a consequent rise in life insur 
ance ownership per client. 


Only Two Ways 


There are only two ways to in- 
crease an agent’s income. One way 
is to increase the number of clients, 
but there is a practical limit to this 
which is governed by type of clien- 
tele, sales methods, and the energy 
of the agent. The other way is to 
increase the commissions received 
from each individual client. This 
can be done by seeing to it that he 
has a complete life insurance pro- 
gram and also, particularly in the 
case of the smaller buyer, by taking 
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=: LIFE OPPORTUNITIES 

FOR 

+ CASUALTY AND FIRE INSURANCE MEN 


hundreds. 


== If your premium income is off or 
4 not increasing fast enough to suit 
you, write Kansas City Life Insur- 
ance Company. We can show you 
how to build it up quickly. It is an 
ideal solution now being used by 


Cc. W. Arnold 
Vice President and Superintendent 
of Agencies 


KANSAS CITY LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
Box 139 
Kansas City 41, Missouri 


care of his homeowners, automo- 
bile, and other property insurance 
needs at the same time. 

Looking ahead ten years, it is 
even possible that we may reach 
the point where the bulk of commer- 
cial insurance, including group life 
and business insurance, is handled 
by property and casualty agencies 
with life departments statfed by 
experienced life insurance men, 
whereas the majority of personal 
insurance might be handled by full- 
time career personal lines agents. 
Also, as across-the-board one-stop 
account selling grows in importance, 
there will probably be a tendency 
for independent property and cas- 
ualty insurance agents to represent 
fewer companies and perhaps to 
reach the point where they are doing 
the majority of their business with 
one or two insurance fleets, thus 
increasing the efficiency of their 
operations. 


ECONOMIC FACTS 


THOUGH THEY COMPLAIN. bitterly 
about rising prices, many millions of 
Americans don't really want infla- 
tion stopped. That fact is the great- 
est single handicap in the fight to 
halt this growing menace to our na- 
tion’s security, savs the Family Eco- 
nomics Bureau of Northwestern Na- 
tional Life Insurance company. 

A plain case of mistaken identity 
is at the bottom of this surprising 
reluctance, says the bureau's report. 
A great many people confuse infla- 
tion with the genuine prosperity it 
distorts and eventually destrovs. The 
mistake can be disastrous, the report 
warns, 

The average American standard 
of living has risen approximately 
50% since 1939—not because we 
have four times as many dollars in 
circulation, but because we are 
producing approximately 50% more 
goods and services tor each Ameri- 
can consumer, the insurance com- 
pany’s study states. Intlation, how- 
ever, has cheated large segments 
of our population out of any share 
in these magnificient gains. 

Since 1939 our nation’s total 
output of food, clothing, automo- 
biles, medical care, ete.—all kinds 
of consumer goods and _ services 
has approximately doubled, Goy 


(Continued on page 100) 
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Insurance 


For 


Modern 


Employers’ Group agents know that we constantly 
Strive to maintain a position of leadership in today’s 
Selling competitive market. The latest evidence of this fact is 
the new 5 Year Convertible and Renewable Term 
contract now being offered by The Employers’ Life. 
This new policy warrants your close inspection. 
Check these points, then call The Employers’ Life office in your city, or write to the Agency 
Department in our Boston Executive Offices. 
_| Low, extremely competitive rates. For example, at Age 35, the 12-months premium for 
$25,000 is just $152.25. At Age 40, the 12-months rate is only $194.50. 
Liberal Waiver of Premium benefit available. Total disability considered permanent after 
4 months, and there are NO exclusions as to cause of disability. 
Attractive earnings on first year and renewal business. 
New first and renewal commission cycle, each 5 year period. 
Convertible to permanent insurance, at any time while in force, to Age 65. 
Renewable for successive five year terms through Age 60. 
The new 5 Year Convertible and Renewable Term is just one policy in The 
Employers’ Life program of “‘Insurance for Modern Living.”” Why not see 
for yourself our complete and competitive portfolio with many new and 
liberal features? The entire program is designed to make it easier for you 
to sell and easier for your prospect to buy. 


Emplor Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE: 110 MILK STREET, BOSTON 7, MASSACHUSETTS 
ONE OF THE EMPLOYERS’ GROUP OF INSURANCE COMPANIES 
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Economic Facts—from page 98 


ernment statistics reveal. Mean- 
while our population has increased 
by only one-third. The net result 
is that we are now producing half 
again as much goods and services 
per U. S. inhabitant. 

Such imposing gains are achieved 
essentially through new and more 
efficient factories, machinery, proc- 
esses, and methods, which enable 
workers to turn out more goods per 
hour of work. 


But while we now produce twice 
as much total goods as in 1939, we 
have nearly four times as much 
money in circulation. Thus there are 
now twice as many dollars bidding 
for each unit of goods as there were 
in 1939. Each dollar can now buy 
only half as much goods—prices 
have doubled because of inflation. 

So widows and orphans, retired 
people, pensioned workers, and 
others dependent on fixed or nearly- 
fixed incomes not only have missed 
sharing in our prosperity’s benefits, 


ANNUAL REPORT, 


DECEMBER 3ist, 1959 


More than ever, the public’s desire for a guaranteed 
income when it is needed most, resulted in 
CROWN LIFE’S 
NEW BUSINESS RECORD 
$418,656,441 
With confidence that their plans for the future 
will become realities, the public owns a new record of 
$2,471,374,115 
CROWN LIFE POLICIES 


Paid or Credited to 


CROWN LIFE POLICYHOLDERS 
AND BENEFICIARIES $51,684,402 


to so many, living insurance 


NOW SERVING 46 STATES... 


Alabama, Birmingham 
Alaska, Anchorage 
Arizona, Phoenix 
Arkansas 

California, Beverly Hills 
California, Hollywood 
California, Los Angeles 
California, San Diego 
California, San Francisco 
Colorado, Denver 
Connecticut, Hartford 
Delaware 


District of Columbia, Washington 


Florida, Jacksonville 
Florida, Orlando 
Florida, St. Petersburg 
Georgia, Atlanta 
Georgia, Wadley 
Hawaii, Honolulu 
Idaho, Boise 

Ilinois 

Indiana, Indianapolis 
Indiana, Muncie 


lowa 

Kansas, Wichita 
Louisiana, Baton Rouge 
Louisiana, New Orleans 
Maine, Auburn 
Maryland, Baltimore 
Massachusetts, Boston 
Michigan, Detroit 
Michigan, Escanaba 
Michigan, Grand Rapids 
Minnesota, Minneapolis 
Mississipp! 

Missouri, Clayton 
Missouri, St. Louis 
Montana 

Nebraska, Omaha 
Nevada 

New Hampshire 

New Jersey, Newark 
New Mexico, Silver City 
North Carolina 

North Dakota, Fargo 
Ohio, Cleveland 


Ohio, Columbus 
Ohio, Dayton 

Oklahoma, Tulsa 
Oregon, Eugene 
Oregon, Portland 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 


Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh 


Pennsylvania, State College 
Pennsylvania, Wilkes-Barre 


Puerto Rico, San Juan 


Rhode Island, Providence 


South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee, Memphis 
Texas, Amarillo 
Texas, Dallas 
Texas, Houston 
Texas, San Antonio 
Utah, Salt Lake City 
Vermont 

Virginia, Norfolk 
Washington, Seattle 
Wyoming, Riverton 


CROWN LIFE 


120 BLOOR ST. EAST 


ESTABLISHED 
1900 


100 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


TORONTO, ONTARIO 


but many have been impoverished, 
as inflation robbed them of buying 
power. 


Meanwhile, the report continues, 
individuals and groups who have 
been able to push their dollar in- 
comes up rapidly in an inflation era 
have improved their living standards 
even more than the per capita aver- 
age of approximately 50%. 


More Production 


Thus our real gains in prosperity 
and well-being have come from more 
efficient production of the goods and 
services that actually make up our 
American standard of living. 


Inflation, it says, is merely an un- 
desirable “hanger-on,” promoting 
inefficiency, waste, extravagance, 
the cost-price spiral, speculation, 
and excessive debt. All of these 
factors promote still more inflation, 
pushing formerly sound, healthy 
progress into a feverish boom, which 
sooner or later brings on a reces- 
sion to correct the excesses of in- 
flation. 


But by this very cycle of events, 
inflation has become confused in 
many persons’ minds with the waves 
of prosperity whose later stages it 
accompanies, the study says; the 
end of inflation has become asso- 
ciated with recession and “hard 
times.” 


Flow of Information 


The confusion must be dispelled 
through a constant flow of plain, 
nontechnical public information on 
the basic economic facts of life, the 
study warns, In a democracy, in- 
flation is almost impossible to halt 
when many millions of voters see it 
as a genial, “easy-money” Santa 
Claus, instead of recognizing it as 
the sneak-thief and vandal it actu- 
ally is. 


NEW COMMISSIONER 


Dr. c. H. SILVA, a dentist and a na- 
tive of the Islands, has been named 
treasurer and insurance commis- 
sioner of Hawaii. He has served 
since 1953 as director of Hawaii 
Department of Institutions. 
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“| went to the U.S.F. & G. 
School of Insurance 
in 1936...” 


says Dave Johnson, 
President of Fisher-Brown, Inc., 
Pensacola, Fla., 

and Chairman, 
Advertising Fund Raising Committee, 
National Assn. of Insurance Agents. 


“| just graduated 
from the U.S.F.&G. 
School of Insurance...” 


says Richard M. McWalter, 
now associated 
with his father in the 
half-century-old 
McWalter Insurance Agency, Inc. 
at Concord, Massachusetts. 


U.S.F.& G. SCHOOL OF INSURANCE... FOR THE PROFES- 
SIONAL AGENT... AVAILABLE TO U.S.F.& G. AGENTS 
AND THEIR EMPLOYEES ...CLASSES IN THE FALL AND 


SPRING... APPLY NOW THROUGH YOUR FIELD OFFICE. 


eal S 4 G United States Fidelity & Guaranty Company 
Baltimore 3, Maryland 
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POLICY CHANGES 
APPROVED 


THE NATIONAL BOARD of Fire Un- 
derwriters has approved changes in 
policy designed to distribute more 
widely the cost of its engineering 
services to reflect their value to the 
business. 

Harry W. Miller, president of the 
National Board and General United 
States Attorney of the Commercial 
Union-North British Group, an- 
nounced that the membership of the 
Board approved in January a num- 
ber of policy changes recommended 
by the special committee on methods 
and planning. The special committee 
is headed by John A. North, presi- 
dent of the Phoenix of Hartford 
Insurance Companies and vice presi- 
dent of the National Board. 

Among the recommendations ap- 
proved at the membership meeting 
were the following : 

(1) The establishment of a charge 
for National Board engineering sur- 
veys and services provided for the 
use of inspection and rating bureaus. 

(2) Establishment of nominal 
charges to organizations outside the 


insurance business for copies of re- 
search reports on technical develop- 
ments. 

(3) Preparation and adoption of 
a simplified form of tabulation for 
Classified Underwriting Experience. 

(4) Setting up of charges to be 
made to Boards, Bureaus and other 
organizations for analysis, computa- 
tions and other special services. 


GLASS REPLACEMENT 


LEARN HOW TO GET RID of unneces- 
sary auto glass claims—and watch 
the step-by-step manufacture of to- 
day's complex, curved windshields. 
Both are covered in a 16 mm. sound 
and color movie, HWorking With 
Windshields, according to Harry 
Pratt, insurance division manager 
at Shatterproof Glass Corporation. 
The film features one of the money- 
saving points of the Shat-R-Proof 
insurance program, and also makes 
a complete tour of the corporation's 
facilities. 

Insurance personnel are pictured 
on a trip through the Shatterproof 
plant, where they are shown the en 
tire process of transforming raw, 


KEEP 


4 


YOUR 


CLIMBING... | 


... with the help of Spring field-Monarch 
men and facilities 


SPRINGFIELD-MONARCH insurance companies 


Springfield Fire and Marine Insurance Company 

Monarch Life Insurance Company 

New England Insurance Company 

Springfield Life Insurance Company, Inc. 
Executive Offices: Springfield, Massachusetts 


flat glass into gracefully contoured, 
laminated safety glass windshields. 
New Ektachrome color film sets out 
in sharp detail the intricate manu- 
facturing and testing processes such 
as glass cutting,. washing and in- 
spection. : 

The visitors actually look into the 
block-long bending furnaces as 
forms gently shape the flat glass into 
precisely engineered curves for 
modern cars. In the controlled, dust- 
free * 
plastic for the inner layer of lami- 
nated safety glass is stored, cut and 
inspected, then watch as it is inserted 
between two matched 
curved glass. They see the manipula- 
tion of the vast autoclaves, where the 
“sandwich” of glass and plastic is 
permanently bonded ; plus numerous 
other complicated operations and re- 
peated quality controls. Final scenes 
show the loading of freight trains 
which carry the finished wind- 
shields to more than five thousand 
dealers throughout the country. 

HWorking With Windshields is a 
follow-up to two previous movies 
that portrayed other 
the Shat-R-Proof insurance 
gram. Guaranteed installation serv- 
ice eliminates costly re-breakage 
claims, and was the theme of the 
first movie, No Second Break. Re- 
ducing Windshield Worries ex- 
plained how the Shat-R-Proof wind- 
shield replacement guide reduces un- 
warranted windshield replacements, 
while driving 
vision 


‘cold room” they see how the 


pieces of 


points of 
pro- 


maintaining — safe 


LIABILITY CHANGES 


MUTUAL INSURANCE Rating 
Bureau has filed revised comprehen- 
sive personal and farmer’s compre 
hensive personal liability rates in 
North Carolina and Pennsylvamia 
and revised general liability insur- 
ance rules in Pennsylvania effective 
January 20. 
upward, 


AUTO SAFETY CONTEST 


The rate changes are 


AMERICAN Insur- 
ance Company, Chicago, 1s conduct- 
ing its high school auto safety con- 
test for the fifth consecutive vear. 
prizes 


MOTORISTS 


Twenty-nine cash totaling 
$2,625 will be awarded in the con 


test 
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RICHARD K. FOWLER, C.P.C.U. 
Assistant Vice-President 
Indiana Lumbermens Mutual 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


VEN THOUGH my topic is “loss 

frequency,” I find, upon a study 
of company practices, that loss fre- 
quency alone is only one of the 
reasons for underwriters to analyze 
a risk after a loss. I, therefore, feel 
I cannot give a true picture of the 
practices followed without also 
bringing in comments on under- 
writers’ review of certain types of 
losses or losses above a certain size, 
as well as review for loss frequency. 


Poll Conducted 


By taking what may be termed a 
loss frequency poll, I have received 
information from fourteen com- 
panies. To give you an idea of the 
sources of the contributions, here is 
a breakdown of these fourteen com- 
panies. Eight of the companies were 
formerly fire companies, and six 
were formerly casualty companies. 
On a breakdown by methods of mar- 
keting, eleven operate through local 
agents, and three operate on a direct 
basis. 

In analyzing the procedures of 
these companies, it is difficult to 
come up with an exact average or 
preferred method of operation. The 
individual companies’ practices vary 
considerably—partly because of 
their former history of being a fire 
or casualty company before becom- 
ing multiple line, partly by their 
different marketing approach, and 
partly because companies just have 
different ways of doing things. 
There are, however, several general- 
izations that can be made about 
somewhat uniform practices, or 
cases where a majority of companies 
follow a certain practice. 

Perhaps the first question should 
be. “After a loss occurs, does the 
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Loss Frequency 


underwriter review the loss 7” With- 
out exception, there is some review 
by the underwriter after a loss in 
each of the fourteen companies 
whose practices were analyzed. 
Next, “Who is responsible for noti- 
fying the underwriter of a loss?” 
Again, without exception, this re- 
sponsibility falls upon the claim man- 
ager, the claim examiner, or in some 
cases, the claim adjuster. 

As to just how this notification 
from the claim department is made, 
there 
some cases, the loss file itself is sent 
to the underwriter; in other cases, 
the daily report is sent to the un- 
derwriter after the entry of a resu:né 
of the loss on the daily, or the at- 
tachment of a loss slip to the daily. 
In some cases, the claim department 
makes up a resumé of the loss on 
a separate form which is given to 
the underwriters. When the under- 
writer is given only a resumé of the 
loss, he may request the full file. 


is considerable variance. In 


Loss Lists 


Some companies make up lists of 
losses, including size, type, and cause 
of loss, either weekly, monthly, or 
even semi-annually. These lists usu- 
ally go to underwriting managers 
or executives, or both. 
panies send a notice of a loss above 


Some com- 


a certain size to the underwriting 
manager or The size 
varies by company $500 to 
$5,000. 

Perhaps it would be of interest 
to know where loss records are kept. 
In almost all cases, a complete and 
permanent record of losses is kept 
in the claim department, alphabeti- 
cally by insured. 
claim division was adjacent to the 
underwriting, which made this file 
readily available for the underwriter. 
Only one company keeps no record 
of losses by insured in the claim 
department. 


executive. 
from 


One company’s 


In addition to the record in the 
claim department, about two-thirds 
of the companies also record losses 
on the daily report, and most of 
these carry that record forward to 
the renewal daily reports. Four of 
the companies which do not record 
losses on the daily, keep a separate 
record of the losses in the under- 
writing department on the line card 
record or in the individual risk sur 


vey file. 


What is Reviewed 


Now that we have found out how 
the underwriter is notilied of the 
loss, let’s see what losses he reviews. 
In only three companies, do under 
writers see all losses. In the case of 
three, the company 
kept no record of the loss in their 
loss department, thereby making the 
back of the daily report the only 
loss record for the company. One 


one of these 


of the companies reviewing all losses 
admitted the inability to continue 
this practice because of the time and 
detail involved. They com 
pany rather new in the fire field, and 
felt the underwriter’s review would 
be educational. 

For the majority of the com- 
panies who do not review all losses, 
the underwriters review some losses 


were a 


because of the size of the loss, a 
certain type of loss, an unusual loss, 
or because of loss frequency. 

As to a the 


size of the loss, one company refers 


review because of 
all losses over S100, two companies 
refer losses over $500, and three 
companies refer all losses over $1,- 
000. 

As to type of loss, the under 
writers generally do not see small 
losses by fire and windstorm when 
there is no frequency. There was 
the tendency for underwriters to 
review losses by perils other than 
fire and E.C. Ap 

(Continued 


in every case. 
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Loss Frequency—Continued 


parently, they are principally at- 
tempting to review the burglary, in- 
land marine, or all risk type of loss. 

Next, the unusual loss. By “un- 
usual” [| mean the “unsavory” loss, 
where there was difficulty in adjust- 
ment or evidence of fraud, arson, 
or sometimes just plain orneriness. 
Without exception, claim depart- 
ments refer all such losses to un- 
derwriters 

In almost every case, loss fre- 


ASSETS 


quency is a reason for referral to 
underwriters, but there does not 
seem to be a great deal of consis- 
tency on just what frequency neces- 
sitates referral. In some cases, the 
second loss was referred, and in 
some cases, this was left up to some- 
one’s judgment. 

If we are to look for an average, 
we seem to come up with the base- 
bails’ “three strikes and you're out.” 
Again, there seems to be little con- 
sistency on what period of time can 
be allowed for a frequency to ac- 


ANNUAL 
FINANCIAL 
STATEMENT 


DECEMBER 31, 1959 


U. S. Government Bonds............... $1,470,227.41 
Political Subdivision Bonds............. 1,735,705.09 
Preferred Stocks at Market Value........ 240,000.06 
Common Stocks at Market Value......... 3,039,754.52 
Reol Estate, Home Office.............. 428,162.85 
Agents’ Balances in Course of Collection... 1,137,816.16 
Premium Notes ........... 387,047.53 
ees Interest Due ond Accrued.............. 28,555.81 
FACILITIES 
LIABILITIES 
Reserve for Losses, Claims and 
Adjustment Expense ............... $2,234,513.05 
: Reserve for Unearned Premiums......... 3,739,385.60 
Reserve for Expenses Due and Accrued.... 173,982.05 
TOTAL LIABILITIES .$6,346,059.91 
Capital and Surplus 
Capital Stock Authorized 
and Issued ........ $1,000,000.00 
Unassigned Surplus Funds. . 1,854,349.39 
Voluntary Reserve ....... ___450,000.00 
Surplus as regards Policyholders. . . . .$3,304,349.39 
TOME $9,650,409.30 


SUPERIOR INSURANCE COMPANY 
HOME OFFICE ¥ DALLAS 


PAT M. GREENWOOD 
Chairman of the Board President 


E. T. EARNEST 


cumulate. The most liberal company 
referred losses to underwriters for 
loss frequency when there were 
three losses by the same hazard 
within twelve months. This varied 
to the other extreme te three losses 
in five years, or three losses over 
any period, 

In no case did there seem to be 
any company that had a cut and 
dried rule where they really meant, 
three strikes was really out, but 
rather, this was a time for referral 
of the risk to the underwriter so he 
could “‘see what’s cookin’,” and ex- 
ercise judgment on whether or not 
any action was necessary. In al- 
most all cases, he was given con- 
siderable leeway to use his judgment 
on determining what action to take. 


Now, let’s think for a moment 
about the things which an under- 
writer takes into consideration in 
his analysis of the risk after a loss. 

He must analyze the risk if the 
loss has revealed any of the follow- 
ing things which might affect his 
underwriting of the risk: Underin- 
surance, coinsurance clause viola- 
tion, overinsurance, non-concur- 
rency, and overlining the company— 
either gross or net. 


He must also analyze risks due 
to prohibited class or occupancy, 
poor housekeeping or maintenance, 
poor construction, risk not suited for 
occupancy, and unusual or severe 
property hazards. Unusual third 
party exposures such as swimming 
pools, vicious dogs, horses, rickety 
stairs or handrails, broken side- 
walks, or attractive nuisances must 
be considered. 


He must also re-analyze the per- 
sonal character of the insured if the 
loss revealed any of the following: 
poor financial condition, suspicious 
origin of loss, insured considers his 
policy a maintenance contract, in- 
sured is loss-conscious, losses show 
carelessness, severe travel exposure, 
or insured showed unreasonable at- 
titude. 


He must also analyze the actual 
loss experience of the risk and con- 
sider numerous questions. Were 
losses unavoidable? Has there been 
a frequency of losses by the same 
peril ? 

He must consider the nature or 
tvpe of losses, i.e., cigarette burns, 
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thefts, etc. How long has company 
had risk? What is experience or 
loss ratio for this period ? What other 
lines are written by company? What 
has been the experience of other 
departments? What is premium and 
experience of entire account? 

I recall a case of my own com- 
pany where the inland marine de- 
partment was suffering an excessive 
number of losses under a deferred 
payment policy for a department 
store. Wishing to retire from the 
risk, we were told that we must 
stay on because of the large automo- 
bile fleet that was being written by 
the company. Upon a little further 
investigation, we found the automo- 
bile department was having a poor 
experience on their fleet, and upon 
requesting cancellation they were 
told by the agent they must remain 
on the risk because of the large 
deferred payment policy written in 
the company’s inland marine depart- 
ment. Once the departments got 
together, cancellation of the entire 
unprofitable account was accom- 
plished. 

Lastly, the underwriter might 
want to consider the experience of 
the agent. 


Necessary Action 


Once the underwriter has care- 
fully analyzed his risk, he must now 
determine what action is needed. 
Here are some of the things that he 
might do: correct non-concurrency, 
have insurance brought up to proper 
amount of insurance to value, cur- 
tail the broader coverages, deny an 
extension of coverage, exclude a cer- 
tain item from coverage, exclude 
an individual from coverage. 

He might also invoke a manda 
tory deductible; have, or arrange, a 
“heart-to-heart-talk with insured, 
request reinspection by engineer, 
require physical improvement of the 
risk, or request cancellation. 

Let’s talk a niinute on cancella- 
tion. The underwriter might decide 
on retirement from the risk because 
of an unreasonable insured. When 
one of my own company’s policy- 
holders is especially unreasonable, 
the manager of our property claim 
department uses the term “avarici- 
ous,” which I think is very descrip- 
tive. The consensus of all com- 
panies is that it is not fair to the 
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company or its policyholders to con- 
tinue to insure anyone in this cate- 
gory. To quote from one of the 
company underwriters, “For this 
type, there is always an open season 
for corrective action.” 

An underwriter may also retire 
from a risk when he feels that im- 
provement is impractical, due to its 
especially poor physical aspect. Too, 
he may retire if there has been too 
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much frequency on the same type 
of loss, or a frequency of careless 
losses. In most of those cases, he 
may feel the insured has “had it.” 
Now, what do companies follow 
as a practice when it appears a risk 
is approaching the necessity for can- 
cellation or in a probationary cate- 
gory? Only two companies take no 
steps to warn the agent of possible 
(Continued on 


the next page) 
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cancellation. The majority put the 
agent on notice and request that he 
have a conference with the insured 
to work out steps to improve the 
loss experience. 

Think about the underwriting 
manager's control or checking of the 
action taken by the underwriter. 
While this is a point which was not 
specifically asked as a question of 
the companies, I got the impression 
that there was little checking on the 
underwriters’ action. At least one 
company follows the practice of re- 
questing the underwriter to make 
a short informal report to the un- 
derwriting manager of the action 
taken after reviewing each loss. A 
few companies require the initials of 
the underwriter by the record of the 


loss. 


Individual Practices 


Up to this point, we have been 
generalizing or averaging the prac- 
tices of fourteen companies. I'd like 
to point out to you a few individual 
practices which strike me as being 
different, good, or at least interest- 
ing. 

One company's principal purpose 
in reviewing losses is to seek a solu- 
tion on how to improve the risk to 
avoid additional losses for the pro- 
tection of the company. One com- 
pany analyzes losses entirely on an 
evaluation or judgment basis, using 
no formulas for frequency of losses. 
That company also expects Claim 
Examiners to recognize any short- 
comings of the underwriting aspects 
of the risk and call them to the 
attention of the Underwriting Man- 
ager. 

One company uses a rubber stamp 
on the daily to call attention to a 
particular loss file. One admits their 
review of losses is overdone as a 
nart of their underwriters’ training. 
Another, upon the third loss, re- 
quires the underwriter to read the 
first two loss files and make a re- 
analysis of all underwriting informa- 
tion. 

One company is pretty concerned 
over losses over $1,000, and requires 
careful analysis for any possible 
reason for cancellation. One com- 
pany is integrating their property 
and casualty underwriting, so their 
practice requires the referral of both 
casualty and property losses to the 
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underwriter for review. Another 
company furnishes the underwriter 
with a looseleaf binder for agents’ 
production and losses. He places a 
record of all losses over $1,000 in 
this binder, by agent, so he can 
quickly analyze the experience of 
an agent. 


Loss Charts 


Another company charts the ag- 
gregate fire and E.C. losses on a 
regional and company-wide basis, 
showing frequency of losses per 100 
policies issued. The Inland Marine 
loss frequency is charted against 
each $100 of premium. One Un- 
derwriting manager keeps a_ brief 
summary of larger losses on a list 
to assist him in making an annual 
written report to his company’s 
president. 

Another company has a_ pro- 
cedure, both for notifying the un- 
derwriter and for keeping a record 
of the loss, which I thought was 
particularly good. This is done by 
use of a snap-out carbon form which 
can be used on all types of losses. 
It is used by the loss department 
to establish a file. The bottom of 
the form contains a check request. 
A carbon of this form is attached 
to the daily, which is returned to 
the underwriting department after 
the loss is paid. By use of this one 
form with one typing operation, the 
company can set up a loss file and 
a record for the underwriter which 
can easily be transferred to the daily 
report of the renewal policy. 

Only two companies mention that 
the loss ratio of the agent or pro- 
ducer was studied before deciding 
what action to take after reviewing 
losses. 

Perhaps it isn’t entirely fair for 
me to express opinions or make 
observations on the practices fol- 
lowed by the companies, especially 
when it is only an impression, but 
I think it might be of interest to 
you if you will accept it merely as 
impression and not as actual fact. 


Over-all Impressions 


The first impression I get is that 
the companies which were formerly 
casualty companies appear to be 
somewhat less concerned over keep- 
ing a risk on the books. I might 
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guess that this could be caused by 
the fact that a comparatively high 
number of auto risks (about 6% ) 
are refused at the time of their 
original offer, and also a somewhat 
higher percentage of automobile pol- 
icies are lost by the company at the 
time of renewal. I've heard that the 
auto business lost at renewal can 
run as high as 19%. Thus, the cas- 
ualty companies are more used to 
either accepting or rejecting a risk 
when offered, or getting off a risk 
when loss experience or frequency 
worsens. 

On the other hand, a tire company 
rejects very few risks when first 
offered and, in many cases, is in a 
position to engineer or Improv e risks 
to meet underwriting standards. Let 
me illustrate the attitude of a former 
fire company by this statement which 
I quote: “We cannot atford the 
luxury of securing a customer and 
then dropping him for a claim rec- 
ord without first every 
reasonable effort to straighten out 


making 


the account.” 

Jusé as there are often exceptions 
to any rule, | must say I found a 
notable exception to my general im- 
pression that former fire carriers 
made more attempt to salvage an 
account than the former casualty 
carriers. One former casualty car- 
rier particularly impressed me with 
their sales-minded approach to their 
analysis of risks after losses, by re- 
viewing many factors connected with 
the risk beyond just those connected 
with the loss, such as the amount 
of premium and experience for the 
entire account written by the com- 
pany. 

Another impression I got by 
studying these company loss pro- 
cedures was this—many companies 
seek to improve a risk physically, 
but only a couple of companies men- 
tioned the use of deductibles or with- 
drawal of broad coverage to elimin- 
ate future losses. 

We have discussed the practices 
companies follow, both as a group 
and individually. By way of re- 
view or summary, let’s merge our 
fourteen companies into one average 
company and call it the “Composite 
Mutual,” and go over the procedures 
which the Composite Mutual fol- 
lows. To arrive at these procedures, 
we'll take the average or majority 
of all the companies who were kind 


enough to furnish information, and 
if I may take the liberty to do so, 
I'll also throw in some practices 
which appear to me to be good or 
efficient systems. First, our Com- 
posite Mutual underwriter reviews 
losses in order to become better 
educated on coverages by seeing the 
“proof of the pudding.” Also, he 
learns more about the individual 
risks, and, perhaps more about the 
producer. 

The Composite Mutual claim de- 
partment is responsible for making 
up a resumé of the loss on a snap- 
out carbon form. One copy remains 
in the loss jacket, one copy is kept 
in the loss department in a perma- 
nent loss file (alphabetically by in- 
sured), one copy can be used as a 
loss register, and one copy is at- 
tached to the daily report. 

Let's see which losses are re 
viewed by the Composite Mutual 
Underwriter. He sees all losses over 
$500. For losses by theft, my sterious 
disappearance, or losses involving 
carelessness or claim-consciousness, 
he sees the second and subsequent 
losses. He sees all unusual losses 
involving unreasonable attitude of 
the insured. For fire and wind 
losses, he sees the third and subse 
quent losses by the same peril. 


Orders Loss File 


When analyzing the losses and 
risks, he orders the loss file when 
ever it can help him. In his review, 
he does these things: He checks for 
poor underwriting information, he 
checks for undesirable personal char- 
acteristics of insured, he studies the 
type, size, and frequency of loss, 
he studies the over-all account to 
determine total premium and_ loss 
experience of all lines written by the 
company, and he checks loss ratio of 
agent. 

Next, the Composite Mutual un 
derwriter must take action and indi- 
cate that action on the loss slip. This 
action might involve a correction of 
a defect in coverage or amount of 
insurance, the requiring of physical 
improvement of the risk, a restric 
tion of coverage or invoking a man- 
datory deductible, and warning the 
agent of possible future cancellation. 
If there have been three losses of 
the same type in a 12 month period, 
{Continued on the next page) 
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Loss Frequency—Continued 


and above actions are not practical 
to prevent future losses, he probably 
orders cancellation. If there are 
three losses of a careless nature 
within two years, he probably orders 
cancellation. 


Spot-Check by Manager 


The underwriting manager of the 
Composite Mutual spot-checks the 
action taken to see that underwriters 
are following company policy and 
using good judgment in trying 
wherever possible to keep business 
on the books. The underwriting 
manager must make up a monthly 
report to the underwriting executive 
on all losses exceeding $500. He 
also makes an annual summary re- 
port to the President of the Com- 
pany. 

So much for the procedures fol- 
lowed by our Composite Mutual. 
Let’s consider whether or not loss 
frequency has recently increased or 
will in the future increase. I’m sure 
all of us will agree that it has in- 
creased and will continue to increase 
in the future. 

With broader coverages on indi- 
vidual policies, more talk about all- 
risk policies and different 
kinds of coverages in the multiple 


more 


line package policies, it only stands 
to reason the average insured will 
make more claims now than he did 
ten years Agents and_ pro- 
ducers have often created the im- 
pression that a homeowners policy 
covers everything, which makes for 
more loss the 


ago. 


consciousness in 


minds of the insuring public. 


The companies are not blameless 
because they have advertised that 
a package provides everything the 
homeowner needs. This same trend 
has taken place in the commercial 
risks covered by all risk packa;;es 
whereby the storeowner can coliect 
for the collapse of a roof or damage 
to his stock by a swarm of bees. 

In a recent meeting of the Mu- 
tual Loss Managers, it was pointed 
out that: 


In 1955, there was 1 
every 10 policies in force 
In 1956, there was | claim for every 
6 policies in force 

In 1957, there was | claim for every 
5 policies in force 

In 1958, there was 1 claim for every 
4 policies in force 


claim for 


While this could mean that more 
policyholders are turning in ciaims, 
I’m sure that it inust also show an 
increased frequency of losses by any 
one insured. 


The Only Reason 


We are all aware the only reason 
for our existence is to pay losses 
to prevent policyholders from dis- 
astrous financial ruin. We mutual 
companies also have a responsibility 
to our policyholders as a whole. As 
underwriters we must study fre- 
quency of losses of the same type, 
and frequency of losses of an avoid- 
able nature, to enable us to determine 
the time when continuance of the 
policy would not be in the best in- 
terest of our policyholders. IT hope 
that my remarks will help you ac 
complish this. 


CROP INSURANCE 


THE FEDERAL CROP INSURANCE Cor- 
poration has reported successful op- 
erations for 1959, the third succes- 
sive year in which it reported a 
profit on its operations. The over- 
all loss ratio was 72% compared 
with 26% in 1958 (the best in FCIC 
history) and 69% in 1957. Pre- 
mium volume last year was $18,- 
421,000 compared with $17,626,000 
and $17,406,000 in the two previous 
years. Operations were conducted 
in 847 countries in 1959. 


INDIGENT CARE 


A PROPOSAL THAT the Federal gov- 
ernment relinquish amusement tax 
revenues to the states to finance 
hospital care of the indigent has been 
advanced by Dr. Royal A. Schaaf, 
president of the New Jersey Blue 
Shield Plan and a past president of 
the state Medical Society. Dr. 
Schaaf declared that ‘adequate 
amounts of money could be raised 
almost painlessly” from the pro- 
posed amusement tax diversion and 
that “There would be no hardship 
entailed for anyone.” 


AGENCY COST SURVEY 


A cost survey of New Jersey 
agencies conducted by the National 
Association of Insurance Agents re- 
veals that local agencies with a vol- 
ume of $90,000 average a net profit 
of 1.01% of premiums. This is the 
lowest profit margin reported in the 
fifteen surveys completed by the Na- 
tional Association, The next lowest, 
New York, showed a net of 1.2% 
while the highest is Iowa’s 21%. 


You should be selling National Mutual’s WO RK? 
Auto Economy Plan. You sell, service and own it— . 
we do the paperwork. You get more time to sell, a better 
auto policy to sell, at savings to your policyholders of 
up to 15 to 20%. Call or write us today. 


TICNAL MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 
Celina, Ohio 
“Featuring Auto & Homeowners Economy Plans” 
Writing through Independent Local Agents in Indiana, 
Kentucky, Maryland, Michigan, Ohio, Pennsylvania, West Virginia 
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of the Month 


QUESTION 3 

Complete the following in order to 

make the statement true. 

1. The maximum schedule credit 
allowable under the experience 
and schedule rating plans is 


2. At current manual rates the ex- 
posure developed during the last 

years of the experience 
period for New York general 
liability must be in order 
to qualify for rating. 


3. The experience period for New 
York Workmen's Compensation 
experience rating is .... years 
exclusive of the expiring year. 

4. In Retrospective Plan “D,” the 
....iS made up mainly of the 
charge from the maximum pre- 
mium less the savings from the 
minimum premium. 
In Retrospective Plan “D,” the 
basic premium, when no loss 
limit is selected, is made up of 
the insurance company’s 
plus the ..... 
6. In Workmen’s Compensation 
experience rating the amount of 
a single accident is limited to 
a maximum amount’ which 
amount is known as the ..... 
In order to qualify for premium 
discounts on a Workmen’s Com- 
pensation policy, the .... policy 
premium must exceed .... and 
have some premium in a pre- 
mium discount state. 


NI 


8. In an experience and schedule 
rating for General Liability only 

of the modification is ap- 

plied to the elevator exposure 
because of the great amount of 

... expense in the rate. 

9. An auto fleet in New York 
would qualify for experience 


10. 


Nt 


The following questions and selected answers are taken from the final 
examination given the students of the course on Casualty Rating 
Plans, Evening School, the Insurance Society of New York, New York. 


(Continued) 
rating if it has produced during 
the latest year or the last two 
years of the experience period a 
basic limits premium subject to 
rating for New York exposure 
of not less than .... and at least 

. automobiles of the bus type 
or .... automobiles of any type. 


In order to qualify for Retro- 
spective Plan “D,” in most 
states, in combined pre- 


mium subject to the plan must 
be developed. 


Answer 
25% 
year or two; $1,500 


net insurance charge 


. expenses; insurance charge 
. accident limitation 


total ; $1,000 

50% ; inspection 
1,000; 3; 5 
5,000 


$ 
$ 


QUESTION 4 


Answer all questions fully (Essay) 


l. 


Ans. 


Given a New York automobile 
promulgation effective 1/1/58 
of 10% Basic Credit and 10% 


Excess Debit. Compute the 
“total rate” multiplier for 
$100/300,000 bodily injury. 


( Bodily Injury increased limit 
factor $100/300,000—1.54) 


1.594 

1.10 . 90 

5940 1.434 
1.435 


. On an automobile risk which 
qualifies under the experience 
and schedule rating plan in 
Kentucky, compute the ma.xi- 


Ans. 


Ans. 


Ans. 


mum credit available assum- 
ing standard commission pay- 
able and the following figures : 
Premium for 

experience period $100,000 
Limited losses for 


experience period 50,000 
Permissible loss ratio 54 
Credibility 
A—E x ( MOD 

E 
50 — & .75 = MOD 

54 

-  75= 

54 


06 Exp. Credit 

25 Sched. Credit 

31 Max. Credit 

A risk on a retrospective basis 
receives no premium discount. 
Why not? 

Because the premium discount 
feature is already considered 
in the make-up of the basic 
premium factor. 

Describe the factors which go 
into the make-up of Work- 
men’s Compensation premium 
discounts. Explain how they 
are applied. Why are no dis- 
counts available on the first 
$1,000 of standard premium? 
Premium discount factor are 
developed from reduction of 
company’s and 
home office and administration 
and audit costs. No discount 
on first $1,000 in order 
cover the overhead expenses. 


acquisition 


to 


Assuming a_ single’ under- 
writer wrote every Work- 
men’s Compensation risk in 
the State of New York. 


Would you expect this under- 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Quiz of the Month—Continued 


writer to incur a profit or a 
loss? Approximately how 
much? Explain your reasons 
for your answers. 

I would expect the Under- 
writer to make a profit. The 
Compensation rates in New 
York are based on the pure 
premium method. There is 
sufficient loading in the rate 
to pay losses and with ex- 
penses loaded back in there 
should be sufficient margin in 
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the rates for profit. I would 
guess approximately 2.5% 
profit. 

Under what three circum- 
stances may a New York 
Workmen's Compensation ex- 
perience modification be re- 
vised? Explain fully what 
“non-compensable” means as 
used in the experience rating 
plan. 

1. If an error other than one 
of judgment is made. 

2. If there is a third party re- 
very. 

3. If a claim is declared non- 
compensable, i.e. Workmen's 
Compensation Board declares 
that claimant is not entitled to 
compensation benefits under 
the Workmen’s Compensation 
law or if no claim is filed dur- 
ing the statute of limitations 
and the carrier closes the case 
within indemnity or medical 
loss or if a claim is filed but it 
is contested by the carrier who 
continues to contest and the 
claim is closed because the 
claimant failed to appear or 
prosecute his claim. 

Which has the greater effect 
on the insurance charge—the 
minimum premium or the 
maximum premium? Why? 
What happens to the insur- 
ance charge when the mini 
mum premium ratio in 
creased? When the maximum 
premium ratio is decreased ? 
When the minimum and max- 
imum remain constant and the 
premium size increased ? 

The maximum has the greater 
effect because the possibility of 
going below the minimum its 
limited to zero or no losses 
whereas there is no ceiling 
on how high the losses can 
go. Hence the charge for ex 
ceeding the maximum has a 
greater weight than the saving 
for falling below minimum. 
(a) Minimum premium Ratio 
increased—Insurance charge 
goes down. 

(b) Maximum premium, Ratio 
decreased—Insurance charge 
goes up. 

(c) Minimum and maximum 
remains constant, premium size 
increased—Insurance charge 
goes down. 


&. Retrospective Plan “C” is de- 


scribed as having no miniiium 
premium. is this a true state- 
ment? Could the minimum 
ever be zero? If not what do 
you feel is the lowest it could 
be? Why? 

It is commonly accepted as a 
true statement. However, in 
answer to the rest of the ques- 
tion it proves false as the mini- 
mum premium chargeable is 
the basic premium times the 
tax multiplier. Hence the min- 
imum premium, even if no 
losses occurred, would never 
be zero but would be the prod- 
uct of the basic premium times 
the tax multiplier. 

When, as an insured, would 
you wish to examine the possi- 
bility of purchasing your cas- 
ualty insurance on a retrospec- 
tive basis? 

Assuming my policy period 
ran from 1/1/59 to 12/31/59 
and my 1958 policy year de- 
veloped favorable loss experi- 
ence, and if I was_ being 
charged a_ substantial debit 
(experience modification), I 
would then be interested in 
purchasing retrospective 
plan in the hopes of off-setting 
part of the debit, with contin- 
ued favorable loss experience. 
lf a risk has been written on a 
retrospective basis Policy 
effective 1/1/58 to 1/1/59) 
when would the adjustments 
be made? How many adjust- 
ments are provided for in the 
usual plan? Can more adjust- 
ments be made? If so, how 
many ? 


The first adjustment would be 
made six months following 
the expiration date, the second 
eighteen months following the 
expiration date, and the third 
thirty months following the 
expiration date. Three adjust- 
ments are usually provided 
with the last adjustment usu- 
ally being made with the con- 
sent of both parties. Any ad- 
ditional adjustments may be 
made at the request of either 
party. There is no minimum 
number of adjustments but 
will continue so long as either 
party requests it. 
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SECURANCE! 


—it’s one of the biggest, one of the most 
original ideas to hit the insurance business 

in the last 50 years! No wonder management 
expects that SECURANCE will be that 

perfect “something extra” to help put across 
Nationwide's dynamic expansion program. There's 
room for you on the SECURANCE bandwagon. 
Look into a sales career with Nationwide. 
Remember, only Nationwide puts SECURANCE 

in your sales portfolio—129 different kinds of 
insurance, plus financing assistance for home 
and car purchases...and the opportunity 

to sell a mutual fund investment program. 

Join the confident sales staff of America’s most 
progressive insurance organization. Write: 

DEAN W. JEFFERS, VICE PRESIDENT-SALES, 
NATIONWIDE, COLUMBUS 16, OHIO 
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ofi of providing through one 
ntative all (or part) of one’s 

_ life, health, home, car, 

jnsurane” nay include car and home 

phe Also refers to the unique 

democratic 

determine the direc- a 
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HARRY STRONGIN, President 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1959 


1959 1958 1957 


d ssets Cash in banks and office $ 1,043,618. $ 1,048,634. $ 1,322,253 


Bonds 23,265,506. 18,882,854 14,513,611 
Preferred Stocks 357,005. 202,190 209,160 
Common Stocks 3,112,674 2,467,438 1,511,090 


Stock Affiliate Long Island 


Insurance Company 1,593,563. 
Real Estate (Home Office Bldg.) 406,750. 415.270 423,332 
Premium balances 3,302,591. 2,772,114 2.124.064 
Accrued interest & other assets 660,141. 544578 384,725 


TOTAL ASSETS $33,741,848. $26,333,078. $20,488,235. 


liabi lities ® Reserve for losses and ‘oss 
expense $16,781,995. $12,493,053. $ 9,756,132 
Reserve for unearned premiums 9.622.878. ? 850.238 6.151.004 


Reserve for taxes. expenses 


investments, and miscella 


neous liabilities 958,827. 968,554. 552,676. 
TOTAL LIABILITIES $27,363,700. $21,311,845. $16,459,812. 
POLICYHOLDERS SURPLUS 6,378,148. 5.021,233 4,028,423 


TOTAL LIABILITIES AND 
SURPLUS $33,741,848. $26,333,078. $20,488,235. 


home office: NEW YORK — 100 Clinton St. Brooklyn 1, N.Y 
branch offices: 


NEW YORK ILLINOIS 

Albany — 8 Colvin Ave Chicago — 200 S. Michigan Ave 
Rochester 235 Main St. MASSACHUSETTS 

Syracuse — 1000 James St Boston — 520 Boylston St 

East Orange — 99 Washington St 
CONNECTICUT PENNSYLVANIA 

Hartford — 1049 Asvium Ave Philadelphia — 634 Land Title Bidg 
FLORIDA WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Miami — First National Bank Bidg 1519 Connecticut Ave.. N. W. 
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THE 


EUGENE F. GALLAGHER 
Fire and Marine Manager 
Standard Accident Insurance Co. 


EFORE WE CAN MAKE a rational 
of what tomorrow 
may hold for the American Agency 
System and for the companies which 
are committed to that method of 
operation, we should stop and see 
where we are and how we got here. 
It is said that travelers making their 
way through unfamiliar and unin- 
habited territories will be much less 
likely to get lost if they stop from 
time to time and look backward. 

The American Agency System 
started 150 years ago when an 
Eastern company decided to make 
insurance available to the west” 
and appointed representatives in the 
region of the Ohio River Valley. 
These representatives had but little 
authority, could not bind risks and 
were remunerated only by a fee paid 
them by the applicant for insurance. 
Yet, out of this humble beginning, 
was born the American Agency Sys- 
tem. And from that start the busi- 
ness Legan to grow and progress 
and, as might be expected, to make 
mistakes. There were problems in 
those early days—there was a con- 
cern about the unreasonable atti- 
tude of state regulatory officials, 
commissions, contingent contracts, 
deductibles, rate levels, and there is 
unanimous agreement early in 1897 
that the business would have to econ- 
omize. But we didn’t do much 
about settling those pre yblems and in 
spite of them the business went right 
along operating in much the same 
old way with expenses constituting 
almost $.50 out of each premium 
dollar. 

Of course during this growth the 
agency-stock companies had some 
little competition. There were a few 
small mutuals and direct writers but 
they never seemed to amount to very 
much. They didn’t write much vol- 
ume and after all maybe a little com- 
petition was a good thing for the 
business. For the most part the 
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WAY LOOKS 


agency-stock companies and their 
agents assumed rather a patronizing 
and tolerant attitude 
competition. 

We kept right on going our accus- 
tomed way. We had no reason to 
change. We continued serenely bor 
rowing from the past, venerating the 
status quo, satisfied and content in 
our relative apathy. 

Why then should we be concerned 
now? What has happened to make 
us believe that numerous changes 
are coming? Why can not we just 
keep on going as we have been? 


toward such 


More Significant Now 


The principal reason is that that 
competition which was considered 
so lightly a few years ago is a great 
deal more significant now. And 
most of its growth has been within 
the past few years. As late as 1944 
there seemed to be no cause for con- 
cern. In fact, we were rather com- 
placently satisfied in knowing that 
in that year our agency-stock com- 
panies were writing 87% of the total 
available fire business in the United 
States. Small competing companies 
even by offering a lower cost were 
able to garner only 13% of the busi- 


Relative rates of growth 


ness. So why be concerned? After 
all, the agency-stock business was 
growing. 

When figures were reviewed for 
1954 it was found that agency-stock 
companies had again had an appre- 
ciable increase. In fact, the increase 
at first glance seemed so gratifying 
to many that they failed to note that 
value of gross national product and 
other indices of economic growth 
had increased at a much more rapid 
rate. They failed to realize that 
mutuals and direct writers had ac- 
celerated their rate of growth so that 
now they were writing 30% of all 
fire business instead of just the 13% 
they had previously written. Only a 
few realized that if the relative rate 
of growth continued, the mutuals 
and direct writers which were dis- 
missed so casually a few years ago 
would be writing at least 50% of all 
fire business in 1964. 

Changes in the field of automo- 
bile insurance nation-wide are even 
more significant. Today we find that 
in the United States 30% of all au- 
tomobile business is written by four 
mutual and direct writing companies 
which were practically unknown 20 
years ago. A great part of the re- 
mainder is written by the indepen- 
dent local agent in specialty com- 
panies at rates lower than those filed 
by Bureau companies. In Michigan, 
for instance, less than 10% of all 
automobile insurance is written by 
Bureau member companies. 


The Agent's Situation 


As long as stock company agents 
represent competing companies 
which operate on a different philos- 
ophy and as long as specialty com- 
panies are represented by our agents, 
this disturbing shift of business may 
have but little effect 
himself. But more 
threateningly day by day is the di 


upon the agent 
looming evet 
rect-writer and the captive agency 
company. With the continued 
growth of these the independent 
(Continued on the next page) 
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The Way It Looks—Continued 


agent will be acutely aware of what 
is happening. 

We must face the unpleasant fact 
that our type of operation has been 
steadily losing ground and that we 
are threatened with the loss of the 
pre-eminent position we have so long 
held. Ultimately no agent can remain 
isolated from the general result. 

Here we have the principal rea- 


son why some changes are inevi 


STEADFASY 


Stuart’s portrait of our first 
president so well brings out 
Washington’s steadfast charac- 
ter. For 161 years the Provi- 
dence Washington has been 
steadfast in its loyalty to its 
agents and in its belief in the 
agency system. 


You do well 
when you sell 


1799 


PROVIDENCE 
WASHINGTON 


THE COMPANY WITH 
QUALITY * INTEGRITY * FRIENDLINESS 


20 Washington Place 
Providence 1, R. |. 


table. The road we have been travel- 
ing is leading nowhere unless it be to 
oblivion. Since what we have been 
doing has not proved particularly 
successful as measured by our 
growth and profit, it would seem 
definitely to be in order to see why 
we are losing out and then to do 
what we can to remedy the situation 

Do you think that the available 
market for certain lines has been 
so restricted that business can’t be 
placed after it has been sold? Or 
do you agree that after all most of 
this potential business has been lost 
by the agency-stock companies be 
cause of price ? That the other handi 
caps we have placed upon ourselves 
and even part of the adverse loss 
experience and restricted market 1s 
due to our price structure? Those 
are questions the answers to which 
are vital in seeing where we have 
been and where we may be going. 


Government Encroachment 


We would be remiss too in out- 
lining our present situation if we 
failed to mention the continuing and 
insidious threat of government par- 
ticipation in what heretofore has 
been our free enterprise system. Al- 
ready more inroads have been made 
than most of us realize especially in 
the fields of disablement and hospital 
remuneration, and under increased 
Social Security benefits. We have 
various State funds particularly in 
connection with Workmen's Com- 
pensation. We have life insurance 
written by the State of Wisconsin, 
for example, and the proposal that 
the government subsidized the writ- 
ing of flood insurance. It is well to 
remember that the Forand Bill while 
not passed in the recent session of 
Congress is by no means dead and 
will undoubtedly be re-introduced. 
We must not let the conduct of our 
business be such that there may be 
a feeling on the part of the great 
segment of the public that here again 
is the place that government should 
intervene and thus find ourselves 
winding up as vassals of the state 
rather than as the independent free 
enterprise entrepreneurs which we 
are at present. To offset any such 
feeling being established in the minds 
of the public, we must keep three 
primary objectives in mind. First 
the price of our product must be 


reasonable ; second—our method of 
handling claims must be realistic but 
so conducted as not to engender cri- 
ticism; third—we must somehow 
provide a market for every legiti- 
mate insurance need. This is an 
other reason why we must seriously 
consider changes which will help to 
bring this situation about. 

It is obvious that we have been 
making mistakes. Our agents can 
take such small satisfaction as they 
may by realizing that actually most 
mistakes besetting our operations 
have been made by the companies, 
either in introducing unsound prac- 
tices or in condoning the continu 
ance of those originating elsewhere. 
After all, it is the company which 
should be in the position to dictate 
policy. 

A great many individual mistakes 
may be covered by one major error 
which stands out above all others. 
The outstanding handicap which we 
have placed upon ourselves is the re- 
sult of extravagance and waste. We 
have all been aware of this but it 
was so much easier just to go along 
as we have been. We like the way 
we have been doing. But we over- 
looked one most important thing. 
Because we failed to take remedial 
action and failed to effect economies 
which were needed and justified, 
we have left wide open the door to 
our competition and indeed have 
graciously placed a “welcome” mat 
at the entrance inviting the competi- 
tion to come in and help itself to 
some of our best business. 


Where Are We Going? 


So here we are and our big con- 
cern is as to where we are going. 
Certain seem inevitable. 
Not all of them are pleasant—there 
will be some sacrifices required. But 


changes 


we just can't go on the way we have 
been. Competition and the basic law 
of economics will not permit that. 

In looking toward the future it 
will help to recognize a basic princi- 
ple which we seem to have lost sight 
of in recent vears. Insurance is a 
business. Insurance companies, it is 
true, fulfill a vital need—they spread 
their mantle of protection over all 
they are the bulwark of credit and 
the “handmaid of commerce.” And 
all these are very estimable under 
takings. But the real reason insur- 
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ance companies exist—the reason 
people risk their private capital to 
invest in insurance companies stock 

is the understandable expectation 
of realizing some profit therefrom. 
And in speaking of profit, | mean 
underwriting profit, because if all an 
investor were interested in was po- 
tential profit from investment func- 
tion of an insurance company, he 
might better have invested his money 
in some investment trust or in a 
variety of stocks direct and thus 
avoid further jeopardizing his capi- 
tal in the precarious venture of in- 


surance. No, basically, the real mo- 
tive for our existence is the hope of 
realizing some monetary gain. We 
are not non-profit organizations by 
intent. And sooner or later if man- 
agement forgets that fundamental 
we will find that our stockholders 
will no longer stand by idly without 
taking some action and making some 
demands upon management to get 
back into the game. 


Things to Come 


Stated briefly, our successful 
progress calls above all for making 
more of the premium dollar avail- 
able to pay losses. This can be ac- 


complished only by requiring less of 


that dollar for aggregate expense of 
operation, At the time our 
business must be competitive and 


same 


must be conducted so as to serve best 
the public interest. 
of the things we may expect in the 
near future—perhaps not all sound 
and not all to our liking—but never- 
theless very much in the offing. 

We may expect a veritable ava- 
lanche of independent filings both as 
to rate and as to coverage. The en- 
tire atmosphere today is for rating 
bureaus to look with greater liber 
ality upon their members filing inde 
pendent plans. The ©’Mahoney-Ke- 
fauver stimulate such 
action. Some of these plans will be 
exploratory and experimental. Some 
will fail of their own fallacy. 

Rating bureaus will lose some of 
the so-called control over the opera- 
tion of their member companies. 
This will be particularly significant 
in the fire field where there has been 
a greater degree of conformity. In- 
dication of some thinking in this re- 
spect is a statement made by Donald 
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You 


airliner... 


Like an airliner, a business transaction isn't 
worth much until it’s completed . . . when the 
invoice is paid. After your clients have made 
the sale and the shipment, AMERICAN Creprit 
InsurANCE helps them finish the job . 

completes their profit cycle . . . protects their 
capital investment in accounts receivable. 


The one thing that permits deeper market 


penetration is security 
commercial 


. the security of 


credit insurance. AMERICAN 


Crepir INsunANCE facilitates sales progress 
... helps companies add more new customers, 
sell more to present customers . . . by elevating 
lines of credit with security and stability. 


Complete your recommended program 


of protection ... with American 


..commercial credit 
insurance exclusively 
since 1893 


Credit insurance 


Send for file folder prepared 
especially for insurance agents and 
brokers. Write AMERICAN CREDIT 
INDEMNITY CoMPANY of New York, 
Dept. 31, 300 St. Paul Place, Balti- 
more 2, Maryland. 
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McHugh, Counsel for the Senate 
Subcommittee, in an address made 
last April before a Zone 2 meeting 
of the National Association of 
surance Commissioners. 


In- 
He said: 

“If the Rating Bureaus are unable 
to justify the broad grant of power 
over the rates they now possess, the 
Subcommittee 
sider 


may wish to con- 
whether the public interest 
would be better served by a different 


system. Among the suggested pos- 
sibilities is a system whereby each 
insurer sets its own rates but where 
all companies would belong to a sta- 
tistical bureau. This agency would 
develop pure premium upon the 
combined loss experience of all 
carriers since practice has demon- 
strated that sound actuarial princi- 
ples require a pooling of experience. 
No company would be permitted to 
charge a rate less than this pure pre- 
mium. The final rates would be cal 


MULTIPLE 


REINSURANCE COMPANY 


UNITED STATES BRANCH 


LINE 
REINSURANCE 


Executive Office 


410 Park Avenue, New York 22, New York 


Telephone Plaza 2-4466 


Southern and Facultative Department: 


140! Peachtree Street, N.E., Atlanta 9, Georgia 
Telephone TRinity 5-8969 


culated by each insurer including the 
pure premium with the amount 
necessary for overhead including ac- 
quisition costs and profit. This 
would allow for competition on each 
element of the premium dollar ex- 
cept the amount allotted for losses.” 

Nothing more need be said in 
connection with this subject except 
that we must realize that there is a 
great change in thinking, that there 
are more things on the close horizon 
than were ever even dreamed of a 
few years ago. Of course I think 
this proposal of Mr. McHugh’s is 
entirely fantastic and will be readily 
proved entirely unworkable 
dangerous. 


and 


Competition Will Increase 


The tempo of competition for per- 
sonal lines will increase. The direct 
writers and mutuals are girding for 
a real drive especially in the fire 
business, the like of which we have 
not seen. In fact, they feel they will 
be writing the greater part of all 
personal fire business within a short 
time. The Vice President of the 
State Farm Mutual of Bloomington, 
Illinois—a company which during 
the first 6 months of this year has 
earned premiums of over $200,000,- 
000 with an underwriting profit of 
over $3,500,000, said in a recent ad- 
dress that the personal dwelling au- 
tomobile business definitely belongs 
to the direct writers because the 
stock-agency plan is too cumbersome, 
expensive, and is not geared to mass 
production methods which serve this 
type of business more efficiently and 
more economically, 

Of course we do not believe that. 
We are not ready by any means to 
abandon the personal business to 
that type of competition—but obvi- 
ously we will have to make some 
changes in the handling of these 
lines. 

Companies not operating on the 
stock agency plan will become more 
competitive on the commercial lines. 
Already Allstate has received ap- 
proval of 159% deviation filing on 
mercantiles in several states. 

We will see a great growth of 
merit or safe driving rating plans 
for automobile insurance. While the 
plans present some problems public 
demand and acceptance will bring it 
about in many states. At the present 
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time these filings are being delayed 
awaiting some little seasoning and 
experience. Coincident with the new 
rating plans will be the increased 
use of a simplified single limit policy. 

Various plans will become in more 
general use for installment payment 
of premiums—even on a monthly 
basis when the total premium is 
above a realistic minimum. Continu- 
ous policies will be introduced in the 
simple mass market dwelling and 
automobile lines. Renewal certifi- 
cates will be used and the contract 
will be so drafted that the policy is 
invalid if the premium has not been 
paid in advance. Pre-payment of 
premium would be a requisite before 
the original policy becomes effective. 
Policy term may be as short as 3 
months. 

We may expect to find more and 
more direct billing by companies. 
Although this is opposed by some 
agents on what seems to them to be 
valid grounds it is true there are a 
number of specialty companies which 
effect certain economies by eliminat- 
ing duplication and unnecessary ex- 
pense and which are able to write at 
less than so-called going rates. In 
practically all of these cases direct 
billing is one of the factors involved. 


Flat Cancellation 


Since the practice of flat cancella- 
tions is an unwarranted expense, it 
is to be expected that most compa- 
nies will take steps to minimize this 
evil within the near future. At the 
same time there will be discontinu- 
ance of granting insurance without 
cost through the use of free binders. 

There will probably be a great 
many more companies in the market 
with excess of loss and large deducti- 
ble fire contracts. Whether a deduct 
ible, for instance of $50,000, is 
good buy for the insured may ly 
moot question, however certain I: 
industries do want to buy such 
surance and if the companies do 1t 
make this available 
agents a market is 
elsewhere. 

We will see a modification of some 
of the strict and unwarranted esi 
dent agency laws now in 


n 


through their 
readily fow 


m > of the 
statutes. In the face of going com: 
tition we shall be unable to justity 
the fact that in soir siate 
10% of the pre 
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Fire Casualty * Surety 


NORTH AMERICAN REINSURANCE CORPORATION 


161 East Forty-Second Street * New York 17,N. Y. 


pays 


signs t! 


ent who merely 
icy. Our competition 


does no we the handicap of such 


luxury. 

We will probably see an increase 
in thre imum premium for fire 
usiness. Or we will see more and 


more companies reluctant to write, 
tor example, a dwelling policy for 
less .nan $5,000. The business can 
not be expected to write insurance 


it a guaranteed loss to the company 


and agent and subsidize it by pre 
miums collected from others, Since 
low insurance to value has a most 
adverse effect upon the loss ratios 
of the dwelling business, we may 
expect to see the extension of the 
co-insurance principle to that class. 

Since the payment of small nut- 
sance losses is of questionable value 
in the basic concept of insurance and 
since this adds immeasurably to our 
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y , cost of operation, we may expect to 
INSURANCE see the increased introduction of 
& small deductibles applicable to” all 
perils covered by the fire policy. 


Today, 49% numerically of all fire 
COMPANY and extended coverage losses are for 


: MANAGERS © less than $50. In many cases the 
adjustment expense far exceeds the 
bin actual loss paid. 


We may expect more develop- 
ments in the package policy. Prob- 


ably we shall soon «.¢ a consolidation 
of the manufacturers output policy 
Ce adil and the industrial property floater. 
We may see dwellings written to 


embrace the coverage of personal 
automobiles including third party 


hability and including such direct 
coverages as accident and sickness 
and, even life may be included. 


Mergers 


There will be more mergers of 
companies ; mergers of fire and cas- 
ualty companies and mergers of life 
POST OFFICE BOX 1199, COLUMBIA, SOUTH CAROLINA = companies. With more freedom for 

independent action, the burden 
placed upon smaller companies may 
well be insurmountable. Protected 


at present to some extent by Bureau 

O B restrictions these companies will find 
themselves hard-pressed to keep up 

with what may prove to be expensive 

S E C U R Y experiments which can be under- 
taken safely only by larger compa-' 

nies with ample resources. This 
portends more mergers because mer- 


HAWKEYE - SECURITY # gers with the strong, capable com- 


: pany may be the only salvation for 


UNITED SE CURITY 1/7 some of the smaller companies just 


7 For complete protection of your business in venturing into the precarious field 


time when the entire field is in a 
period of trial and error. 

. . . Providing all multiple line facilities Well, those are just a few of the 
through local agents from the Rockies tc things which we may reasonably ex- 


the Atlantic. 


pect may come to pass whether or not 
we like it. In fact some of them are 
_. . Experienced in low-cost auto through already in the making. We can not 
independent local agents since 1952. be certain all of them will be for the 

MEMBERS OF best. It may be a.mistake to broaden 
coverages in a period of adverse ex- 
perience especially with inadequate 
premiums. We have no assurance 


FINANCIAL GENERAL that merit rating in the automobile 
InsuranceGroup field, much as the public may desire 


: it, is a blessing or by any means a 
Des Moines 7, lowa 


panacea. The complications are 


pade é 
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IN CURRENT PRACTICE 


there is an essential 
job for Reinsurance in 
almost every insurance 
transaction. 


Employers service, kept 
up to the hour, covers 
your requirements in 


MULTIPLE LINES. 


EMPLOYERS REINSURANCE CORPORATION 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Insurance Exchange Bldg. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
107 William Street 175 West Jackson 100 Bush Street 
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INSURANCE 


Highlights of 1959 


Assets: $391,537,524 Premium Income (sales): $215,018.45! 
*Underwriting Earnings: $19,714,625 (after taxes of $8,998,294) 
*Invesrment Earnings: $9,098,482 *Policyhoider dividends: $20,744,103 


*Excludes Life Company Operations 


Fidelity of Fulton increased insurance-in-force 19 per cent and dividends to policy- 
holders 6.4 per cent in its second year as a member of the Kemper Insurance group. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENTS 
Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Company 


Chicago 40 
Statement at the close of business December 31, 1959, as reported to the Depart- 
ment of Insurance, State of Illinois (All bonds amortized. Stocks at book value, which 
is less than morket value. If all stocks were valued at market, assets would be increased 
$10,299,110.28. Surplus would rise by the same amount, less a reserve with which to 
pay the 25% capital gains tax.) : 


ASSETS 


Cash in banks 

U.S. government bills, certificates and notes 
U.S. government bonds 

Canadian government bonds 

State, county and municipal bonds 

Public utility and other bonds 


$ 14,587,858.40 
91,574,911.20 
56,866,577.82 
6,002,802.19 
32,585,888.14 
10,928,689.20 


Stocks 17,466,633.57 
First mortgages and collateral loans 901,366.09 
Real estate (including company buildings) 16,825,543.77 


Premiums in transmission 4,094, 415.20 
Accrued interest and other assets 2,943,945.67 
TOTAL ASSETS 254,778,531.25 


LIABILITIES 


Reserve for losses and adjusting expenses $127,934,868.00 
Reserve fur unearned premiums 50, 189,290.00 
Reserve for taxes, expenses and reinsurance 8,397 670.56 
Reserve for dividends to policyholders 24,156,702.69 

Toral $209,778,531.25 
Reserve for portfolio fluctuation $ 7,500,000.00 


Reserve for contingencies 7,500,000.00 

Net Surplus 30,000,000.00 

SURPLUS AS REGARDS POLICYHOLDERS 45,000,000.00 
TOTAL $254,778,531.25 


Securities carried at $17,546,222.97 in the above statement 
are deposited as required by law. 


American Motorists Insurance Company 
Chicago 40 
As of December 31, 1959 as reported to the Department of Insurance, State of Ill. 
All bonds amortized. Stocks at book value, which is less than market value. 


ASSETS 


Cash in banks 

U.S. government bills, certificates and notes 
U.S. government bonds 

State, territory, County and municipal bonds 
Public utility and other bonds 


$ 7,176,185.59 
17,377,576.26 
38,690,519.01 
9,807,657.41 
§02,485.12 


tote 


Stocks 253,866.62 
First mortgage loans on real estate 85,684.14 
Premiums in transmission 2,689,926.35 
Accrued interest and other assets 2,191,710.39 
TOTAL ASSETS $82,775, 610.89 
LIABILITIES 
Reserve tor losses and adjusting expenses $41,594,207.00 
Reserve for unearned premiums 20, 188,613.00 
Reserve for taxes, expenses and reinsurance 2,789,709.13 
Reserve for dividends to policyholders §,703,081.76 
TOTAL $70,275,610.89 


Reserve for contingencies 


$1,000,000.00 
Reserve for portfolio fluctuation 


1,500,000.00 


Capital Stoc § 000,000.00 

Net Surplus § 000,000.00 

SURPLUS AS REGARDS POLICYHOLDERS 12.500,000,00 
TOTAL $82,775,610.89 


Securities carried at $3,770,674.86 in the above statement 
are deposited as required by law. 


Other companies in the Kemper Insurance group include Fidelity Life Association, 
A Mutual Legal Reserve Company, of Fulton, Illinois, American Manufacturers 
Mutual Insurance Co. Home Office New York 17, Executive Office Chicago 6 and 
Federal Mutual Insurance Co. Chicago 40. We will be glad to supply financial 
statements on request. 


Chicago 40 
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many and it will add to the over-all 
expense of our operation at a time 
when the need to reduce expense is 
most imperative. 


Agents’ Future 


Where will these changes leave the 
independent local agent—what does 
the future hold for him? In consid- 
ering what may happen, it is im- 
portant to bear in mind that we can 
not speak of the “agents” as a 
homogeneous group. Whether our 
agents are truly “independent” may 
be a question, but there is no doubt 
that they are independent in their 
thinking and in the way they run 
their offices. 

Their position is somewhat differ- 
ent in different parts of the country. 
The entirely divergent ideas are oft 
times confusing to the observer. 
For instance, many of our Illinois 
agents are anxious for the advent 
of direct billing while in Massachu- 
setts the agents pass a_ resolution 
opposing any such idea. Some of 
our agents would welcome continu- 
ous policies and others fearing the 
loss of the illusory ownership of ex- 
pirations vigorously object to any 
such plan. And agents differ in 
many other respects. For that reason 
we can hardly predict what is going 
to happen to the local agency system 
when they realize that not all agents 
may be expected to fare the same 
way. 

We may, however, arrive at some 
general conclusions. With the 
changes which are in prospect it 
seems reasonable that we will even- 
tually have fewer agents. With the 
reduction in acquisition costs very 
likely to take place in personal mass 
market lines, such as dwellings and 
automobiles, the relatively small 
agent whose business is principally 
in that category just won't be able 
to exist. There will be mergers, 
joint operations, retirements affect- 
ing many of the smaller agencies. 

The larger agents will probably 
get still larger. With all expenses 
of operation including acquisition 
reduced to provide for greater al- 
lowable loss ratio, an agency will 
need low overhead and large volume 
to operate successfully. More time 

(Continued on page 122) 
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Will be available to solicit business 
and to service it because the clerical 
and accounting will be 
simplified—prices will be more com- 
petitive because of reduction in ex- 
pense factors and the professional 
agent will probably absorb much of 
the from the withdrawal 
or merger of the smaller 
Larger agents may well be comprised 


functions 


business 
agents. 


of specialists in certain fields which 
will speed up the so-called “one stop” 
purchase plan. 

We will see the passing of the 
unqualified agent. Companies will 
realize the fallacy of appointing in- 
competent agents which is not only 
costly but which serve to discredit 
the competent, professional agent in 
the mind of the public which fails to 
differentiate in the quality of service 


available. More effective qualifica- 


COSMOPOLITAN 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
M. E. TASK, PRESIDENT 


36th Annual Statement 
DECEMBER 31, 1959 
As filed with The New York State Insurance Department 


Cash in Office and Banks 
U.S. Government Bonds 
Other Bonds 
Mortgage Loans 


Other Admitted Assets 
Toral 
Reserve for: 
Losses and Loss Expense 
Unearned Premium 
Taxes, Expenses, ete. 
Surplus: 


Special Contingent 
Unassigned Funds 


Surplus to Policevholders 


Toral 


required by liw 


FIRE 


ASSETS 


Premiums in Course of Collection Less Commis- 
sion (Under 90 days old) ..... 


ApMurrep Assets ..... 


LIABILITIES 


$1 


‘y 
l, 


Dividends Declared and Unpaid 


LIABILITIES AND SURPLUS 


Valuation on basis approved by National Association of Insurance Commissioners 
Securit es carried at S583,452.47 in the above statement are deposited for purposes 


ALLIED LINES 
INLAND MARINE 


Owners’, Landlords’ and Tenant's Liability written at 20% 
advance discount. Dividend participating. Non-Assessable, 


N. Y. COLISEUM TOWER OFFICE BUILDING 


10 Columbus Circle 
Tel. JUdson 6-6800 


$1,341,S01.69 
15,048, 177.29 
13,186 454.27 

218,038.55 


2.256,983.79 
1,199,973.99 


$33,251,429.58 


311,468.41 
353,345.74 
351,712.39 
471,653.14 


5 


950,000.00 
5,813,249.90 


6,763,249.90 


$33.251.429.58 


CASUALTY 
SURETY 


New York 19 


tion laws sponsored by agents asso- 
ciations may be a definite factor in 
this development. Existing agents 
will likely reduce the number of 
companies they represent. There is 
nothing but extravagance in having 
more companies than an agent actu- 
ally needs—and agents just won't be 
able to stand the unwarranted ex- 
pense. 


Commissions 


concern to 
agents, is what is going to happen 


Of the most vital 
to commissions. Of course I don’t 
know what is going to happen. | 
believe that there is general agree- 
ment between those in executive 
ranks of our companies that in his 
over-all operation a good agent is 
not in any sense over-estimated. At 
the same time there is a well-founded 
belief that our method of allocating 
agents share the premium dollar 
while expedient, is hardly sound. 

The most serious mistake the com 
panies have made is losing sight of 
the fact that commissions should be 
established to provide fair and rea- 
sonable compensation to the agent. 
Instead the companies have used 
higher rates of commission to “buy” 
from the agent a certain class of 
business which for some reason is 
looked upon as “preferred.” This 
results in paying higher percentage 
of the premium dollar on the rela- 
tively simple personal lines which 
require the least service and a mini- 
mum of salesmanship. This has 
added to the dwelling and personal 
automobile lines an increment of ex- 
pense which is unjustified and has 
made it easy for our lower cost com- 
petition to successfully go after this 
business. | feel that our survival in 
the personal lines will require not 
only streamlined and economical 
processing but also the reduction in 
all expense factors including acqui- 
sition, 

We realize of course that there is 
an inherent fallacy in basing com- 
missions solely as a percentage of 
premium. ~ Doing this results, for 
example, in an agent in Tulsa re- 
ceiving twice as many dollars for 
writing an automobile policy as does 
an agent in Indianapolis because 
there are more losses in Tulsa. Un- 
der our present plan the most dollars 
in commission for writing a certain 
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line of fire business go to the agent 
located where experience has been 
poor and the rates high. 

| think that eventually companies 
will come to realize that agency con- 
tracts should be realistically made 
on an individual basis and should 
recognize that some agents are worth 


more than others in the wav they 
serve and meet their obligations. 
And I might add that the recent 
reduction in automobile commissions 


effected by many companies if not 
followed by a sincere effort to reduce 


cost in company Operations was most 
unfair to our agents. 
It is important to realize that while 


the term “independent agent” has a 
gratifying connotation, agents are, 
after all, not really independent. No ©ExcLrusiveEty 
segment of the business under our 
plan of operation is entirely inde- 
pendent of the other. The only way 
we can achieve complete independ- 
ence is to change entirely our basic 
concept of the American Agency 
System. And that would be tragic. 
In this connection so significant are 
the words of Merlin Ladd—a Boston FIRE * WINDSTORM 
man and President of the National HAIL * AUTOMOBILE 
Association of Insurance Brokers CASUALTY BONDS 
who recently said in a public utter- 

ance——"“Our business is subject. to MARINECLIFE 
the same economic forces as other ACCIDENT AND HEALTH 
businesses, and we must change to 


meet thowe forces. we do wil A. E. STRUDWICK Co. 


not only keep our market—we'll in- 


More than a quarter century of con- 
stant progress and growth through 
unexcelled personalized service to 


insurance companies. 


crease it. If we don't we'll aban- 


‘ MINNEAPOLIS OFFICE 
don it. 


A. E. STRUDWICK W. H. KERN ]. A. BIRKLAND 

Have you ever heard of companies R. F. O'CONNOR J. L. KING M.D. MELBOSTAD 
existing without agents and brokers ? 810 Baker Bldg., Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 

Of course you have. Have you heard 


Pilg CHICAGO OFFICE 
of agents and brokers existing with- 


]. C. KUNCHES H. A. GOETZ 
out companies ? We haven't.” 208 So. La Salle St., Chicago 4, Illinois 
Not all of these events and changes 
which are being considered are to 
our liking —but some of them, | be- 
lieve, are imevitable—so inevitable 
that objections—and the passing of 
resolutions—and resort to courts of 
law will not long stay them, One — use tact and consideration in dealing RECIPROCAL AGREEMENT 
criterion must be—Are they in the with their agents. It has, unfortu- 
public interest 7” nately, been a vear marked by acri- NINE NORTHEASTERN STATES, Six 


Our business has no asset as valu- | mony—charges and counter-charges Canadian provinces and the District 


able as the American Agency Sys- by eriticism and recrimination. of Columbia will participate com- 
tem. During the past vear some of © With that behind us let us hope that — pletely in a reciprocal automobile li- 
us have been goaded into precipitate we can approach our common prob-  cense suspension program. Also 
action—not invariably sound. In- lems with tempered judgment, with New York state will participate in 
stead of meeting on a common co-operation and with contident de- the program to a limited extent. Un- 
ground to meet our common prob- termination, Many changes are on der the new arrangement records of 


lems, we have indulged in the luxury the way—but change is needed. all moving violations by a visiting 
of internal dissension. In some in- “What man does not alter for the driver will be forwarded to the 
stances the companies have failed to better Time alters for the worse.” driver's home state 
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Business Established 1842 


THE ATLANTIC COMPANIES 


Marine, Fire and Casualty Insurance 


CONDENSED STATEMENTS AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1959 


From reports made to the New York State Insurance Department 


Trustees — Directors 


FRANKLIN B. TUTTLE 


MILES PF. YORK 
Chairman of the Board 


President 


DALE E. TAYLOR 
Executive Vice-President 


J. ARTHUR BOGARDUS 
New York 


ELLSWORTH BUNKER (on leave) 
Ambassador to India 


GEORGE A. BUTTS 
Boston, Massachusetts 


JOHN B. CLARK 
President, Coats & Clark, Inc. 


WILLIAM M. CRUIKSHANK 
Honorary Chairman of Board, Cruikshank Company 


CLEVELAND E. DODGE 
Vice-President, Phelps Dodge Corporation 


RAYMOND H. FOGLER 
President, Board of Trustees, University of Maine 


J. PETER GRACE 
President, W. R. Grace & Co. 


FE. ROLAND HARRIMAN 
Partner, Brown Brothers Harriman & Co, 


J. FRANK HONOLD 
Vice-President, The Chase Manhattan Bank 


B. S. JOHNSON 
Chairman of Board, Otis, McAllister & Company 


RICHARD H. MANSFIELD 


Partner, Lazard Freres & Co. 


CLARENCE G. MICHALIS 
Trustee, The Seamen's Bank for Savings 


JUNIUS S. MORGAN 
Director, Morgan Guaranty Trust Co, 


THOMAS A. MORGAN 
New York 


M. NIELSEN 
President, The Babcock & Wilcox Company 


MARVIN PIERCE 
Time Magazine 


MAX J. H. ROSSBACH 
Partner, J. H. Rossbach & Bros, 


GEORGE M. SCHURMAN 
President, The National Bag Corporation 


JOHN E. SLATER 
Partner, Coverdale and Colpitts 


JOHN SLOANE 
New York 


HERRIOT SMALL 
Vice-President 


BENJAMIN STRONG 
Chairman of Board, United States Trust Co, of New York 


ALAN H. TEMPLE 
Vice-Chairman, The First National City Bank of New York 


JOHN C. TRAPHAGEN 
Trustee, The Bank of New York 


CHARLES T. WILSON 
Chairman of Board, Charles T. Wilson Company, Inc. 


Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company 


ADMITTED ASSETS 
Cash in Banks and in Offices 
Securities: 


United States Government. . $21,567,530 
Other Bonds . . . « 20,934,356 
Preferred Stocks . . . 3,458,620 


Common Stocks _17,963,017 
Stock of Centennial Insurance Company 

(owned 100% ) . 
Premiums Receivable not over "Three Months Due 
Other Assets . . 


Reserves: LIABILITIES 
Claims and Claims Expense $19,819,775 
Unearned Premiums . 21,126,064 


Expenses and Taxes — 1,291,872 
Reinsurance in Non-Admitted 
Companies . . 271,874 
Miscellaneous 720,466 
Cash Dividends Deckeed but not Due . 
Other Liabilities . 


Voluntary Reserve . , $22,121,512 
Guaranty Fund . . . 3,000,000 


SURPLUS AS REGARDS POLICYHOLDERS . 
Total 


purposes required by law 


$82,039, 767 


United States Government Bonds carried at $729,463 are deposited for 


$ 3,969,959 


63,923,523 


7,015,699 
3,372,846 
3,757,740 
$82,039,767 


$43,230,051 
1,616,998 
5,071,206 
$49,918,255 


32,121,512 


Securities are carried at values prescribed by the National Association 
of Insurance Commissioners. On the basis of December 31, 1959 actual 


amount to $77,256,49 


market quotations for all securities owned, total Admitted Assets would 


Centennial Insurance Company 


ADMITTED ASSETS 
Cash in Banks and in Offices 
Securities: 


United States Government . 
Other Bonds 
Preferred Stocks 
Common Stocks 


. 


$ 7,449,514 
7,524,798 
854,600 
3,966,672 


Premiums Receivable not over Three Months Due 


Other Assets 


Total . 


Reserves: 


Unearned Premiums . 


LIABILITIES 
Claims and Claims Expense 


. 


$ 6,606,592 
7,042,021 


Expenses and Taxes "a 430,658 
Reinsurance in Non-Admitted 
Companies . . . . 90,625 
Miscellaneous . . . 193,328 
Voluntary Reserve . . . . $ 870,181 
Capital. . . 1,500,000 
Surplus . F _ 4,645,518 


SURPLUS AS REGARDS POLICYHOLDERS 


Total . 


$ 1,217,896 


19,795,584 
1,124,282 
1,426,037 


$23,563,799 


14,363,224 
2,184,876 


$16,548,100 


7,015,699 


$23,563,799 


United States Government Bonds carried at $960,095 are deposited 
for purposes required by law 


Securities are carried at values prescribed by the National Association 


of Insurance Commissioners. On the basis of Decembe 


31,1959 actual 


market quotations for all securities owned, total Admitted Assets would 


amount to $22,281,061. 


Home Office: 45 Wall Street + New York 5. N.Y. 
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JOSEPH V. BRADY 
Vice-President 
Citizens’ Mutual 
Howell, Michigan 


HE ART OF HUMAN RELATIONS 
is not to be presumed as treat- 
ing people like relations. Most peo- 


ple have no theories on human rela- 
tions—only prejudices. Human re- 


lations, encompassing the ability of 
people to live together and to work 
together, are the most important of 


all relations. This art involves the 
understanding of other people, their 
likes and dislikes, their actions, re- 
actions, interactions: 
drives—the reasons why 


their 
they do 
what they do under certain circum- 
stances. 

Until recent years a weakness in 
medical was that doctors 
treated people as flesh and bone, not 
as personalities. The rapid growth 
of psychiatry has demonstrated that 
the patient's trouble often is beyond 
the reach of pills or prescriptions. 
And even today psychiatrists along 
with other doctors are looking for 
further answers to patients’ prob- 
lems. They are finding psychological 


science 


ills, caused by sociological problems 
—especially in this very area of hu- 
man relations. They find that many 
of the psychoses and other social 
dislocations are the result of people 
not having the slightest idea of how 
to get along with others. The ability 
to get along well with people is the 
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prime attribute of a good executive. 
It is a necessity for all of us if we are 
to enjoy real peace of mind. 

It was Edmund Burke who stated 
that man is inclined to be religious; 
he is instinctively a creature in whom 
feelings, habit and even prejudices 
tend to be stronger than reason. He 
acts on motives relative to his inter- 
ests and desires far more than on 
theories. Men are much quicker to 
feel grievances than they are to find 
remedies. Possibly that is why men, 
thinking primarily of their own per- 
sonal interests, just naturally ex- 
perience inadequacy in the field of 
human relations which involves 
thinking of the interests of others. 

The topic of human relations has 
a firm foundation in high spiritual 
standards. Unfortunately, these 
spiritual standards cannot be spread 
like a cloak over people. Nor can 
they be established by the use of 
special and expedient devices. They 
must be woven, strand by strand, 
into a living fabric, the spontaneous 
daily experiences of individuals liv- 
ing together and working together. 


Business Relations 


Doctors are not the only ones who 
have made mistakes. Too often busi- 
nessmen have treated people as work- 
ing units rather than as individuals. 
Today, to be completely successful, 
the leader’s number 
concentration should be 


business one 


per ile 


especially the people who work with 
him. This sort of concentration and 
enlightened leadership will encour- 
age such a leader's people to feel that 
they are in the business with him for 
the long pull—that they have enlisted 
in that business for the duration of 
their life’s work. 


Human Beings First 


The supervisor, the manager or 
the executive should strive to make 
sure that his production people are 
not merely laborers, clerks or pencil- 
pushers; he should never think in 
terms of labor, but remember that all 
men are human beings first and after 
that workers. Our people are men 
and women who have needs, prob- 
lems and aspirations like our very 
own. As a matter of fact, think how 
helpful to our industrial life it would 
be if, instead of the term 
“labor relations,” we alwavs thought 
in terms of Auman relations 


using 


To clarify my position this 
somewhat idealistic approach of get 
ting along in business so that there 
may be no misunderstanding about 
the point of view | really am enthusi- 
astically endorsing, let me say that 
this management proposal is for an 
over-all, day-to-day, give-and-take 
attitude toward competency in pro 
duction—not for one moment is it to 


be considered any one-sided give- 


away program. In the effort to bring 
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$7.50 


THE ONLY WORK 

OF ITS KIND IN EXISTENCE 

® COMPLETE ® CONCISE 

® ACCURATE ® UNBIASED 
® AUTHORITATIVE 
® ILLUSTRATED 


NEW DIMENSION 
IN ACCIDENT AND 
INJURY PREVENTION 


A COMPLETE SAFETY PRODUCTS AND 
SAFETY INFORMATION SOURCE... 


COMBINED for the first time with... 


©) THE MANUAL OF MODERN SAFETY 
TECHNIQUES... 


in ONE all-comprehensive work! 


The only work of its kind in existence — the most 
comprehensive and authoritative fund of accident pre- 
vention and safety. NOW coupled with techniques, 
practices and methods to cut down accident and re- 
placement costs, reduce insurance premiums and keep 
production rolling. 


THIS ONE-SOURCE GUIDE WILL: 


show you how to prevent costly accidents before they 
happen... 

show you how you can get big plant safety with small 
plant economy. 

Covers all accident causes and pin-points recom- 
mended precautions for specific hazards. 

Locates principal sources of accidents in your plant 
... finds practical ways to eliminate them with econom- 
ical, tested and instantly effective safety measures. 


HERE ARE ONLY A FEW OF THE MANY IMPORTANT FEA- 
TURES COVERED IN THIS ESSENTIAL SAFETY MANUAL: 
“HOW TO INVESTIGATE AND ELIMINATE THE CAUSE 
OF ACCIDENTS,” “THE CARE AND MAINTENANCE OF 
SAFETY PRODUCTS AND EQUIPMENT,” “CHECK LIST OF 
MATERIALS HANDLING HAZARDS,” “DO'S AND DONT'S 
OF FLOOR MAINTENANCE,” “HAZARDS OF FLAMMABLE 
LIQUIDS...” and innumerable others. In addition, you'll find a 
bumper crop of graphs, charts and tables on such vital subjects as 
inspections, records, materials handling, accident and fire prevention, 
etc.... plus detailed studies covering the rules, methods and prac- 
tices for eliminating common hazards. 


will receive from this 


ALL NEW MANUAL OF MODERN SAFETY TECHNIQUES... 
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Answers to your Safety-Maintenance Problems— 
ON THE SPOT 


The only work of its kind in existence... ... EVERYTHING THAT’S NEW AND 

completely describes essential SAFETY and ALL THAT'S STANDARD TOO! 
MAINTENANCE products and equipment for Produced with the active collaboration of the 
nation’s leading experts in their respective fields 
your industry—for ALL industry and includes: In addition, a large, full time staff has been con- 
tinuously evaluating the thousands of new prod- 
... IMPARTIAL, ucts on the market... and checking all existing 
INDEPENDENT ANALYSES equipment for continued usefulness. 

The criterions for all products listed are: Will 

they reduce accidents, production delays andcom- *** CONCISE DESCRIPTIONS 

pensation costs—keep your men on the job? Con- PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED 


troversial products and materials are thoroughly Covering all essential products — including the 
screened and checked where necessary with au- most recent technical developments — literally 
thorities such as the U. S. Bureau of Standards, hundreds of detailed photographs and drawings. 
U. S. Labor Dept., Underwriters Laboratories, Shows WHAT to use, and WHY... WHEN and 


and many other reliable testing organizations, HOW to use it, WHERE to get it. 


This unique safety product reference has been greatly expanded. You now get... 


@ MORE Safety and Maintenance products information in over 700 pages—the biggest yet! 
@ MORE Manufacturers Names and Addresses. @ MORE NEW Major Industrial Categories such as... 


In-Plant Communications Equipment; In-Plant Feeding Equipment; Waste 
Disposal Equipment; and In-Plant Vehicle Maintenance Equipment. All 
new sections cover the most recent developments in their respective fields. 


¢ MORE descriptive product information—cross referenced by Product and Category for your con- 
venience, plus a complete list of Trade Names. 


NEW! NEW! NEW!—A DISTRIBUTORS INDEX . .. every major section now includes a Distributors Index to provide 
you with quick, convenient access to the nearest manufacturer's outlet. No more costly long distance delivery delays. 
The new Eighth Edition contains the biggest, most comprehensive collection of safety information ever offered 
—the equivalent of LITERALLY TONS OF LITERATURE! This all comprehensive work delivers more an 
swers to your safety problems in seconds than you could expect to find in hours—often days—without it! 


Nowhere else but in BEST’S SAFETY-MAINTENANCE DIRECTORY combined with THE MANUAL OF MODERN 


insurance premiums ee 
on the job! 


Make the MANUAL-DIRECTORY your private safety research staff for two full years. The cost? Only $7.50! 


DOUBLE THE VALUE - TWICE THE INFORMATION —NO INCREASE IN PRICE 


TO: BEST'S SAFETY-MAINTENANCE DIRECTORY 
Alfred M. Best Company, Inc., 
77 Fulton Street, New York 38 


. reduce production delays . . . increase production efhiciency ... and keep your men safe 


ORDER TODAY 
edition limited to one printing 


only per copy 


Send copies of the 1960-1961 SAFETY-MAINTENANCE 
DIRECTORY @ $7.50 per copy 
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rate — 


HOMEOWNERS RATE 
CHANGE 


Revised RATES for homeowners 
package policies filed by the New 
England Fire Rating Association 
and the Transportation Insurance 
Rating Bureau became effective 


February 23 in Rhode Island. The 
changes result in an average decrease 
of 12%. The policies feature what 
is called a “disappearing deductible” 
under which the deductible is grad- 
ually lessened as the size of the loss 
increases until it is no longer ap- 
plicable on a loss of $500 or more. 


AUTO. PHYSICAL DAMAGE 
RATES 


REVISED PHYSICAL DAMAGE rates 
filed by the National Automobile 
Underwriters Association 
effective March 1 in 
Comprehensive 


became 

California. 
for private 
passenger cars were reduced in most 


rates 


changes 


counties with an over-all reduction 
in excess of $2 million. They are 
unchanged in six counties and in- 
creased in one. For local commer- 
cial vehicles, comprehensive rates 
are reduced 6.5%, fire and theft 
rates 7.2% and collision rates 4.3%. 
For intermediate commercial vehi- 
cles, collision premiums were re- 
duced 15%. 


FIRE RATES LOWERED 


REVISED FIRE INSURANCE rates filed 
by the New England Fire Insurance 
Rating Association became effective 
January 9 in Maine, Dwelling rates 
are reduced an average of &% 
and sprinklered non-manufacturing 
building and contents rates about 
16°, while apartment house (more 
than four families) rates are in- 
creased about 17° and farm prop- 
erty rates, which were adjusted last 
April 13 remain unchanged. The 
over-all result is an estimated annual 
saving to policyholders of $783,000, 


market 
payments 


See Your 
ba Anchor Man for 
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obituaries 


Dwyer: Robert A. Dwyer, executive vice 
president and director of the National of 
Hartford Companies, died March 5th at 
the age of 51. Mr. Dwyer joined the 
National at the home office in 1929 and 
was appointed special agent in Pennsy]- 
vania in 1932. After assignments in the 
Pittsburgh, Philadelphia and Harrisburg 
offices of the company, he was recalled to ° 
the home office in 1939 as agency superin- 
tendent. In 1940 he was elected assistant 
secretary and secretary in 1944. During 
World War II, Mr. Dwyer served with the 
U.S. Navy, returing to the National in 
1946. He was advanced to assistant vice 
president in 1949, vice president and sec- 
retary in 1952, and in 1956 was elected 
executive vice president of the National 
Companies. Later that year, he was also 
named a director. 


At various times during his long insur- 
ance career, Mr. Dwyer served on impor- 
tant industry committees on the Fastern 
Underwriters Association and Factory In- 
surance Association as well as of the 
Executive Committee of the _ Inter- 
Regional Insurance Conference and as 
Chairman of its Public Utility Commit- 
tee. He was a member of the Hartford 
Chamber of Commerce, the City Club of 
Hartford and the Asylum Hill Congrega 
tional Church. 


Malone: James C. Malone, chairman of 
the board of the Retail Credit Company, 
died March 5. Mr. Malone began his 
career with the company in 1905 and 
worked in the field until he joined the 
home office staff in 1920 and became jun- 
ior vice president in 1923. He was pro- 
moted to vice president in charge of 
operating in 1925 and vice president and 
general manager in 1939. He was elected 
executive vice president in 1945 and in 
the following year became president and 
later chairman of the board. 


Mr. Malone was a director of the First 
National Bank, Atlanta, and past presi 
dent of the Rotary Club of Atlanta, a 
director and past president of the At- 
lanta Symphony Guild, and a director of 
the Metropolitan Planning Commission. 
He was a trustee of his church, Emory 
University, Wesleyan College and the At- 
lantic Y.M.C.A., and a member of the 
Executive Committee of the Georgia Meth- 
odist Commission on Higher Education 


Glensor: Herbert A. Glensor, superin 
tendent of casualty underwriting in the 
Charlotte, N. C. office at the Atlantic 
Companies, died suddenly last month at 
the age of 50. Mr. Glensor had been 
with Atlantic since 1945 serving as un- 
derwriter in the compensation and_ li- 
ability department and as manager of 
the group disability department in the 
New York home office. He was transferred 
to Charlotte in 1950. 


Bodenheimer: |. H. Bodenheimer, presi- 
dent of J. H. Bodenheimer & Son, Inc., 
New Orleans, and a founder and a past 
president of the New Orleans Insurance 


Exchange, died last February. 
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ATOMIC EXCLUSION CLAUSE 


DEVELOPMENT affecting millions 
AG insurance policyhloders in the 
United Kingdom results from the 
coming into force of the Nuclear In- 
stallations (Licensing and_ Insur- 
ance) Act on April 1. Under this 
Act, licensed operators of Atomic 
Reactors are under an absolute lia- 
bility for any hurt to any person or 


damage to any property due to the - 


escape of radioactivity. The advan- 
tage of this development from the 
point of view of the general public 
is that they are not required to take 
special insurance measures to safe- 
guard themselves against personal 
injuries or damage to their property 
due to radioactive contamination 
arising from the use of atomic reac- 
tor installations in Britain. They are 
entitled to claim compensation direct 
from the operator of an installation, 
who is required to effect an insur- 
ance of £5 million to meet third 
party claims arising out of radiation 
hazards or, alternatively, have 
“available sufficient funds at all 
times” to meet such liabilities up to 
that amount. 

Suitable third-party insurance is 
available to reactor operators, who 
are licensed by the government, from 
the British Insurance (Atomic En- 
ergy) Committee, which represents 
the British insurance market com- 
prising the companies and Lloyd's. 

Consequently, in a joint announce- 
ment to the public, via newspaper 
advertisements, the British Insur- 
ance Association and Lloyd's have 
stated that all new insurance policies 
which relate to the various forms of 
material damage to property on land 
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or liability to third parties will, from 
April 1, contain a clause making it 
clear that any injury to any person 
or any damage to any property aris- 
ing out of ionizing radiations or 
contamination by radioactivity em- 
anating from nuclear fuel or nuclear 
waste is not insured. The clause is 
being added to existing policies as 
they come up for renewal on or after 
April 1. The clause does not extend 
to exclude other sources of ionizing 
radiations, such as_ radioisotopes, 
X-ray machines and particle acceler- 
ators. Those who use them in indus- 
try, agriculture, medicine, research 
and other fields will, it is stated, still 
be able to obtain the insurance they 
require by making their own separ- 
ate arrangements. 

The exclusion does not in general 
apply to life, pension, personal acci- 
dent or sickness insurances. Poli- 
cies covering the liabilities of em- 
plovers to employees for personal 
injuries sustained in the course of 
their work remain generally unat- 
fected. Motor policies will be en- 
dorsed, but the motorist’s hability 
under the Road Traffic Acts is fully 
provided for. The. position under 
marine and aviation insurance is still 
under consideration. 

The British Insurance (Atomic 
Energy ) Committee, which was set 
up in August, 1956, mobilizes into 
a single atomic energy insurance pool 
the combined resources of the Brit- 
ish market. As well as being able 
to provide third-party insurance of 
£5 million for each reactor installa- 
tion, the pool can offer cover running 
into many millions of pounds in 
respect of physical damage to the 
installation. The Committee does 
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insurance 


not, however, 
against damage or injury caused by 
radioactive fallout from the explo- 
sion of nuclear bombs or similar 
nuclear devices. 


provide 


HULL INSURANCE 


THE PUBLICATION, since last writ- 
ing, of the Liverpool Underwrit- 
ers’ Association’s annual report, 
and the chairman's statement, has 
completed this year’s major reports 
to the marine market. The Institute 
of London Underwriters’ annual re- 
port was referred to last month. 
But, surprisingly, remarks of a very 
outspoken character have come from 
other sources this vear. In_ fact, 
some of the comments have proved 
downright controversial and have set 
tongues clacking from one end of 
the market to the other. The reports 
of the Institute of London Under- 
writers and the Liverpool Un- 
derwriters’ Association do, of course, 
stand supreme as market guides, and 
the statistical summaries of the lat- 
ter are not even attempted by any 
other body. Nevertheless, this year 
the two reports are over-shadowed 
to a certain extent. 

At the annual meeting of the As- 
sociation of Underwriters and In- 
surance Brokers in Glasgow, An- 
drew Smith, the chairman, referred 
to the fact that, in July, 1959, the 
formula for results under the Joint 
Hull Agreement was amended by 
reducing the percentages of increases 
in rate for adverse claims experience 
(Best's September). The penalities 
for fleets up to £12'% million were 
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News from London—Continued 


reduced by 10%, and the rating of 
fleets over £1214 million were no 
longer made subject to a fixed scale 
of penalties but were now to be 
dealt with on their merits by the 
Joint Hull Committee. The datter 
concession, he might to some 
extent have been prompted by the 


said, 


fact that, in the last year or two, 


two of the biggest British fleets 
had been taken off the market and 
the owners had made internal ar- 


rangements of their own, alleging, 
he believed, that the terms requested 
by underwriters were too onerous. 
He trusted it might be possible to 
attract one of the fieets back to the 
fold by this latest concession, but the 


other fleet might be gone forever 
unless extreme adversities plaved 
havoc with the owners’ insurance 
funds. 


Penalty rises had made the British 
market extremely vulnerable to for- 
He the 


opinion, however, that the under- 


eign competition. Was of 


writing of much foreign 


Producers who 
work with us 
Say: 


tonnage 


was uneconomic and the margin of 
profit almost non-existent, and the 
strict application of the Joint Hull 
Agreement could not always be ap- 
plied owing to foreign competition, 

Mr. Smith then posed this ques- 
tion: “Are prefabricated welded 
ships more susceptible to heavy 
weather damage than the all-riveted 
ship?" He was aware of three new 
ships, all about 10,000-ton dead- 
weight dry-cargo types of about 14 
knots, costing about £1'4 million 
each to build, considered the last 
word in cargo ship design, and all 
from different shipyards on Eng- 
land’s North East Coast. All three, 
at different times in recent months, 
experienced heavy gale weather and 
they all sustained considerable dam- 
age forward, both on, under and 
abaft the forecastle head. After ask- 
ing if the scantlings of these new 
ships were related to the power and 
speed, Mr. Smith said that another 
and) probable contributing factor 
which could not be overlooked was 
the handling of these ships. A master 
transferred from a 10-knot ship to 


good 
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one of these new ships of fine lines 
and fast speed could experience gale 
force weather before he was accus- 
tomed to the different handling of 
his new ship. 

Few changes had influenced the 
cargo market during 1959, unlike 
the number of developments in the 
hull market. Rates were so 
with home and international com- 
petition that there was little profit 
to underwriters. Referring to the 
increasing use of sealed containers, 
he said that underwriters were faced 
with a greater concentration of 
values on the waterfront before 
shipment and after discharge, al- 
though theft and pilferage risks were 
largely eliminated. Another aspect 
which arose was the legal interpre- 
tation of the world “package” where 
carriers’ limit of liability was con- 
cerned, 


low 


After recalling that Glasgow is one 
of the oldest marine insurance mar- 
kets in the world, Mr. Smith said 
that, while sixty-one companies were 
represented in the Association, no 
private underwriting 
which originally comprised the ma- 
jority of its underwriters, now re- 


syndicates, 


mained, 


WAR RISKS 
THE LONDON MARINE market has 
been warned that it is in great 


danger of losing some of its war 
the serap- 
ping of the 48 hours cancellation 
clause. have already reported 
(Best's, October, 1959) the adop- 
tion of the Automatic Termination of 
Cover Clause, a move thought de- 
sirable by both the British 
American markets. But now no less 
a market figure than the chairman 


risks business through 


and 


of Llovd’s Insurance Brokers’ Asso- 
ciation has said that the introduction 
of the new clause has created a num- 
ber of difficulties, and that there 1s 
a grave danger that some war risks 
insurance will be lost to the London 
market. 
Mr. H. 

winding up 


Swinglehurst, who was 

his vear of office as 
chairman of the Association, did not 
comnut himself further on the sub 
ject—and | am taking my cue for 
Roy Merrett. a 
leading Lloyd's underwriter who has 


long experience in war risks bust- 


him! However, 
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Mr. 


said 


ness, has publicly supported 
Swinglehurst’s statement. He 
it is probable that no one will con- 
tend that the wording of the new 
clause is by any means perfect. Says 
Mr. Merrett: “When one gets down 
to trying to improve it, however, 
numerous difficulties become appar- 
ent. Without undermining the con- 
siderations of security which give 
rise to the changes in the termina 
tion clause, I believe other under- 
writers may now share my view that 
reconsideration is called for in the 
light of ship- 
owners since it was introduced. 

“One suggestion which has been 
made is that provision for the rein- 
statement of the policy, at a premium 
to be arranged, could be provide | 
when the termination has been op- 
erated through a hostile act or oc- 
currence by any Power except Great 
sritain, the United States, U.S.S.R.. 
France, or the People’s Government 
of China.” 

Reverting to Mr. Swinglehurst’s 
remarks concerning non-marine mat 
ters, he said that had 
been taking place with the object 
of improving the present method of 
accounting under non-marine trea- 
ties, and instead of taking down in 
dividual items, all items on the treaty 


representations — by 


discussions 


accounts——premiums, claims reserves 

will be set out by the broker at 
agreed periods on one single account. 
With the aim of promoting econo- 
mies, agreement had been obtained 
during the year for certain com- 
panies to accept a standard claims 
form for connection with 
non-marine claims. 

Henry Dumas is the new chair- 
man of Lloyd's Insurance Brokers’ 


use in 


Association. 


CASUALTY TREND 


TAKEN OVER THE twelve-month pe- 
riod, marine casualty experience in 
1959 proved untavorable, as | 
showed last month when collating 
figures kept by the Liverpool Un 
derwriters’ Contirma 
tion has come with the Association's 


Association, 


annual report and casualty digest 
Adverse features of 1959 were em 
phasized at the annual meeting by 
R. H. Jones, the chairman. He said 
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that figures for collisions were not 


encouraging ; in fact there had been 
little improvement during the past 
ten vears, although this period had 
been notable for development in 
For 


plosions, the figures compared badly 
with those of 1958, and he stressed 


radar technique fire and ex 


that not less than three-quarters of 
He also 
noted that the sharp increase in the 
1959 total loss figure (from &7 to 


the fires occurred in port 


100 ships) was due mainly to fires 
and explosions. 

Referring to Liberty-type ships, 
Mr. Jones said that the gradual elim 
ination of war-built ships had ne 
doubt led to the mprovement noted 
in partial loss figures in respect of 
| felt 


heavy weather 
justihication tor 


damage. He 


there was) every 
underwriters) anxiety that this type 
of ship should still be permitted to 


ply the oceans carrying cargoes. 
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News from London—Continued 


On the subject of the St. Law- 
rence Seaway, Mr. Jones said it was 
yet early to say whether the Scale of 
Additional Premiums framed by 
British underwriters was sufficient 
to take care of the undoubtedly in- 
creased hazards. Like all new ven- 
tures, it was having its teething 
troubles, and for that reason recon- 
sideration of the problem was de- 
ferred until the second season had 
closed. 

The following are some extracts 

from the annual report: 
Hull Underwriting—Marine under- 
writing results for 1956 indicate that 
underwriters continue to operate on 
a slender margin and the trend of 
casualty statistics gives no reason to 
expect any improvement in the sub- 
sequent years (1957-1959). On the 
other hand, tenders for repair work 
are becoming more competitive and 
the problem of delayed claims appear 
to be less acute than in recent years. 
Theft and Pilferage—On a world- 
wide basis, there does not appear to 
have been any serious deterioration 
in the position during 1959, although 
the heavy incidence of theft and _pil- 
ferage in many cases continues to be 
a matter of concern to underwriters. 
The delay in removing goods from 
quays . . is one of the root causes 
of pilferage. 


Inter-Governmental Maritime Con- 
sultative Organization—The hope 
has been expressed in many respon- 
sible quarters that I.M.C.O. will 
confine its work to technical matters 
and that economic problems should 
remain with the United Nations. 
Indeed, it would seem that, quite 
apart from any economic problems, 
there are many technical matters 
which might occupy the attention of 


I.M.C.O. 


FIRE PROTECTION 


BRITAIN’S FIRST National Fire Pro- 
tection Conference, held in London, 
was convened against a somber back- 
ground, for 1959’s home fire losses 
totalled some £44 million, making 
the costliest year ever for British 
insurers underwriting domestic fire 
risks, The conference, supported by 
the government, was attended by 
about eight hundred persons, includ- 
ing leading representatives of indus- 
try and commerce, public and 
industrial fire brigade officers from 
all over Britain, factory inspectors, 
and a number of fire experts from 
overseas. 

Some of Britain’s biggest fire los- 
ses recently have occurred in the 
motor industry and in retail depart- 
ment stores, and it was appropriate 
therefore that fire prevention in 
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these two branches of industry and 
commerce received special attention. 
W. A. Jackson, home fire manager 
of the Royal Exchange Assurance, 
suggested steps which he thought 
should be taken to control fire wast- 
age in the future. He suggested that 
much of the damage incurred last 
year by goods ‘in factories could 
have been limited to a great extent 
had the planning of the concern en- 
visaged the fire hazard. 

Mr. Jackson said that if an insured 
did not pay as large a premium as 
he should in relation to his particu- 
lar class of risk he cheated the com- 
munity, not the insurees, and the 
ordinary man had to pay much more 
for his cover to subsidize the de- 
faulter so that the premiums could 
meet the losses. Regarding industrial 
fires, he said it ought not to be 
physically possible for a single fire 
to cause more than a million pounds 
worth of damage. Lut there were 
many firms which had £30 to £50 
million value housed in one huge 
freely communicating factory, cov- 
ering under 
roof, and all exposed to potential 
danger. Thought at the planning 
stage was the answer—that and the 
provision of sprinklers in conjune- 
tion with fire-stop walls. 


scores of acres, one 


IMMIGRATION REGULATIONS 


A LEADING P. & I. club, the North 
of England Protection and Indem- 
nity Association, in its annual re- 
port, draws attention to the increase 
during recent years in the cases of 
members’ ships being fined by the 
U. S. immigration authorities for 
“trivial offences” involving breaches 
of immigration regulations 
members of the crew not possessing 
proper identification papers 
ashore after being refused permission 
to land. If, as is usually the case, 
they are found to be missing before 
returning to the ship, a statutory 
fine of $1,000 is imposed on the ship. 

Apparently, the matter is usually 
referred to the club’s lawyers to 


when 


slip 


petition for mitigation or remission 
of the fine with successful results; 
but in some cases it has been found 
that ship's agents, having filed the 
initial petition themselves, have not 
had the same success, 
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LEAVES GRAND RAPIDS 
FOR ALL POINTS BETWEEN 
THERE AND KALAMAZOO 


States the club: “we are advised 
that under the Federal Law in the 
U.S. it is required that the person 
presenting a petition for mitigation 
or remission of an immigration fine 
be authorized to practise before the 
immigration board and that it is in 
the club's and members’ interests that 
petitions be handled by the Associa- 
tion's legal representatives who are 
skilled in the practice and properly 
admitted under Federal statutes to 
prepare and file such petitions.” 


LATIN AMERICA 


BRITISH INSURANCE has been trans- 
acted in Latin America for 
hundred vears and many offices have 
already celebrated the centenary of 
several of their representations in 
different countries. Latin America, 
however, is a paramount example of 
the changing face of insurance. In 
the early days, being pioneers, the 
British had the field to themselves 
and insurance practice was compara- 
tively simple. Today, the situation 
could not present a greater contrast. 
There are now many powerful na- 


one 
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tional companies and competition is 
very severe. And restrictive legisla- 
tion is constantly being introduced. 

How are British insurers making 
out in this changed climate? Roy 
H. Smith recently surveyed the posi- 
tion in a paper he delivered in Lon- 
don. In his opinion, which is backed 
by thirty-six years’ intimate experi- 
ence of this market, casualty business 
in Latin America has not reached 
anything approaching its full devel- 
opment and he urged British offices 
to be alive to the possibilities. At 
the moment, however, the volume is 
comparatively small so that a few 
heavy claims soon affect the claims 
ratio, though it is imperative for 
British offices to cover all classes of 
casualty business. 

Mr. Smith said that the Latin 
American still has implicit faith in 
British and the honorable 
manner in which British treaty obli- 
gations have been fulfilled, not only 
in the past but at present time, is still 
paving dividends. In Argentina, Brit- 
ish insurance is still very important, 
though conditions have become diffi- 
cult during the past few years. For- 
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eign companies have to cede 30% 
of every policy toa State reinsurance 
institute, and unfortunately they 
have to do it at the cost of acquisi 
tion as a result of which the remain 
ing 70% has to bear the burden of 
100% of the expenses. In Brazil, 
too, there is a degree of nationalism 
There is an important reinsurance 
institute in existence, while the law 
also lays down the limits of accept 
ance for each company based on its 
restricts the 
of foreign in 


assets, which seriously 
acceptance 
surers. 


pt mwers 


Uruguay has a government insur- 
ance institution, though of a some 
what different kind: the State In 
surance Bank does direct business 
in competition with the ordinary 
companies, though there is no neces 
sity to cede business to them by law. 
In Chile, foreign companies are com 
pelled by law to cede 20% 
insurance. 

Summing up, Mr. Smith thought 
that British insurers should continue 
to receive their fair share of busi- 
ness from the important and grow 
ing Latin American market. 


of every 
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etc.—to capitalize upon our oppor- 
tunities? If not, what can be done 
to train or acquire them ? 

(6) Are there would 
want products and services the com- 


buyers who 
pany doesn't now have but is cap- 
able of producing ? 

It is not an easy task to wrestle 
with questions such as these, and 
perhaps for this reason, as much as 
any other, many companies in all 
industries are doing a poor job of 


attempting to answer them. As a 
result there probably is no continuity 
of purpose among the personnel 
something like the man who jumped 
on his horse and rode off in all di- 
rections, Or if there are objectives 
and plans, written or unwritten, they 
may be outdated and probably are 
not used as basic reference points 
for day-to-day planning. 

A company, like an individual, to 
be effective, must have basic objec- 
tives and plans, and it is better to 
have plans that are wrong rather 
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than none at all, In the former case, 
having plans will enable you to re- 
view your progress toward your ob- 
jectives and if you are off the track 
to: adjust or modify them. It is a 
fundamental rule of good manage- 
ment that company objectives and 
policies be in writing, and under- 
stood and supported by the personnel 
who are supposed to carry them out, 

How many agents can clearly state 
what their own company’s objectives 
are and can support them enthu- 
siastically as the right course for 
the particular organization? If you 
don’t know what these objectives 
are, you are playing a tough ball 
game without anyone calling the 
signals and with a lack or co-ordi- 
nated teamwork which would make 
the outcome look very gloomy. 


Utilize Abilities 


Since we must agree that these 
basic organizational questions have 
to be answered, then it is most logi- 
cal for optimum results that the abil- 
ities of representatives of all phases 
of the company’s operations be 
utilized. It is not the responsibility 
of the chief executive officer to do 
this planning (and he is to be criti- 
cized if he attempts to do so), but 
he does have the responsibility for 
creating a climate and setting 
whereby his personnel can work out 
together company objectives and 
The plans are then most 
likely to produce the best results 
for that particular organization. 

In some companies such an en 
vironment may not exist and as a 
result the organization is handicap- 
ping itself, often very seriously. In 
our own organization it is difficult 
at times to determine, when we are 
discussing organization plans, just 
what function a certain individual is 
representing. lrequently the sales 
people appear more conscious of 
underwriting than the underwriters, 
and vice versa. 

This is a healthy situation, and 
conducive to laying out plans which 
will produce the best results for the 
whole organization; they are not 
slanted toward a particular function 
or functions. If there is a tendeney 
for one function to overshadow. the 
others in company planning, it would 
be the marketing group. Conversely, 
the underwriting function often can 
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not or does not sufficiently influence 
the over-all plans of a company. This 
is an unhealthy and dangerous situ- 
ation. 

We find a tremendous variation 
among companies: large companies 
and small companies; full multiple 
line or a single line and those in 
between the two extremes; direct 
writers and agency companies ; those 
with a heavy proportion of personal 
lines business and those with a rela- 
tively small proportion of the so- 
called mass market; class mutuals 
and general writers ; those with wide 
geographic coverage and those with 
a geographical concentration; de- 
viators and dividend paying com- 
panies, 

Other significant variations can be 
cited, but suffice to say we are a 
varied lot. Under such circumstances 
it would be presumptuous and im- 
possible for anyone to tell us what 
our objectives and plans for accom- 
plishing these objectives should be. 
There are far too many variables 
in the question. What is right for 
one company or group of companies 
may well be wrong for others. Peo 
ple working with the personnel from 
the other functions have the great 
responsibility. of creating company 
policies that are best suited for their 
respective organizations. 

These are trying times (IT don’t 
think I need to give any examples ), 
and they will continue to be so in 
the foreseeable future, but I am con- 
fident that the underwriting 
sonnel and their teammates in the 
business will prove themselves, as 
they have in the past, capable of 
weathering the present evolutionary 
storm, and those vet to come, in such 
a manner as to reaffirm our faith in 
insurance in general, and in our own 
companies in particular. The right 
people dedicated to sound principle 
cannot help but succeed. 


PACKAGE AUTO POLICY 


THE NATIONAL BUREAU of Casualty 
Underwriters and the National Au 
tomobile Underwriters Association 
have announced they will file their 
new low-cost package automobile 
policy and safe driver rating plan 
in Connecticut. They will request 
approval effective Mareh 31. 
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AGENTS' AD PROGRAM 


Pik THIRD ANNUAL million dollar 
advertising program of the National 
Association of Insurance Agents 
will commence this month with the 
first insertion in the March 21 issue 
Life magazine. An ad a month has 
also been scheduled for the succeed 
ing eleven months in Lire, Loox and 
NEWSWEEK Ten state 
associations have already attained 
100% of their basic allocation based 
on a national goal of over one mil 


magazines. 


lion dollars, and seven others have 
raised 70% of their allocation. In 


these 


seventeen states, television 
coverage will begin this month. 


Some started March 6 and others 
will start in succeeding weeks as 
evening local and 
In all 
cases these states will receive thir 
teen weeks of spring 
States which raise their entire al 


news, weather 


sports programs are secured. 


television 


located amount will receive an addi 
tional thirteen week cycle of tele 
vision coverage in the fall. 
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COMPARATIVE 
GROWTH 


FINANCIAL 
STATEMENT 


DECEMBER 31, 1959 


FINANCIAL 
STATEMENT 


DECEMBER 31, 1959 


YEAR 
December 31, 
December 31, 
December 31, 
December 31, 
December 31, 


1934 
1940 
1950 
1956 
1959 


ASSETS 


Cash on Hand and in Banks 

U.S. Government Bonds . . 

State, County and Municipal Bonds . 
Other Bonds. 

Stock—General Insurance Corporation . 
Stocks—All Other . 


Due from Agents and Other Companies 


Premium Notes Receivable . 
First Mortgage Loans . 
Collateral Loans 

Real Estate . 

Other Assets 


TOTAL ASSETS. 


ASSETS 


Cash on Hand and in Banks 
U.S. Government Bonds . 
County and Municipal Bonds . 
Stocks . 


Due From Agents a and Other Companies : 


Premium Notes Receivable . 

First Mortgage Loans . 
CollaterallLoans . . .... 
Other Admitted Assets . . 


TOTAL ASSETS. 


...with a continuing high standard of service to our policyholders! 


HOUSTON FIRE & CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICES: 


$ 127,716 . . . $ 116,232 
$ 1,438,368 $ 784,821 
$ 6,761,312 $2,207,258 
$15,061,862 $6,014,603 
$19,087,310 $9,703,204 


HOUSTON FIRE & CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANY 


Reserve for Unearned Premiums . $ 4,512,144.58 
278,223.0 
40,015.44 Reserve for Claims in Process. . . . 4,333,499.30 
659,447.67 Reserve for T 331,554.93 
3,495, 106.68 eserve forTaxes. . . . 554. 
6,316,634.53 Reserve for Other Liabilities . 206,906.81 
1,300,974.66 
117,509.46 Capital. . . . $1,750,000.00 
Surplus. 7,953,204.49 
Surplus to Policyholders. . . __9,703,204.49 
$19, 087, 310.11 TOTAL LIABILITIES. . . . .. $19,087,310.11 


Bonds carried at amortized values, stocks at caariet values. Securities carried at $806,738.82 in this statement are deposited as required by statute. 


GENERAL INSURANCE CORPORATION 


$ 596,757.59 Reserve for Unearned Premiums . $1,782,608.71 
2,695, 127.39 Reserve for Claims in Process. . . . 1,168,407.30 
134,054.06 R for T 
2,278.211.00 eserve for Taxes. . . . . 95,294.51 
465,090.93 Reserve for Other Liabilities . aot 45,009.09 
11'500.00 Surplus. 2,495, 106.68 
15,411.86 Surplus to Policyholders. . . . . 3,495, 106.68 
$6,586,426.29 TOTAL LIABILITIES. $6,586, 426.29 


Bonds carried at amortized values, stocks at market values. Securities carried at $507,555.61 in this statement are deposited as required by statute. 


FORT WORTH, 
ADMITTED ASSETS 


TEXAS 
SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS 


LIABILITIES 


LIABILITIES 


W. P. BOMAR 
Chairman of the Board 
of the Companies 


Fort Worth, Texas 


J. M. FERGUSON, JR. 
President of the Companies 
Fort Worth, Texas 


A. LIEBSCHER 
Investments 


New Brounfeis, Texas 


KARL F. VASEN 
Vice President of the Companies 
Fort Worth, Texas 
P. A. NORRIS, JR. 
President 
Chickasha Cotton Oi! Company 
Fort Worth, Texas 


J. LEWELL LAFFERTY 
Vice-President 
Republic National Bank 


Dallas, Texas 


R. D. ERWIN 
President, Ben E. Keith Co. 


Fort Worth, Texas 


KAY KIMBELL 
President, Kimbell Milling Co. 
Fort Worth, Texas 
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DISABILITY CONTROL 


S. BRUCE BLACK 
Chairman 
Liberty Mutual Insurance Co. 


HE PURPOSE of insurance is to 

provide protection. But, if in- 
surance were concerned solely with 
collecting premiums and reimburs- 
ing losses, it is unlikely that it would 
be involved in the present subject. 
The fact is that insurance has a more 
general role—over-all protection 
from loss. The history of insurance 
shows this to be the case again and 
again. Meaningful protection has 
meant prevention—prevention — of 
fire; prevention of accidents ; mini- 
mizing disabilities resulting from in- 
juries by means of medical care and 
rehabilitation. Protection also means 
equitable discrimination in insurance 
costs to insurance buyers, based on 
both their ability and their willing- 
ness to take the steps necessary to 
minimize loss; in short, there is an 
inducement factor to encourage self 
protective action. 

If insurance had not taken on the 
role of protection from losses as well 
financial reimbursement for 
losses, then insurance would long 
ago probably have become a monopo- 
listic governmental mechanism con- 
cerned only with the most economic 
way to collect premiums and pay 
benefits. The evolution of insurance 
has been towards an ever more com- 
prehensive role in protection. 


Adapt to Needs 


The circumstance that insurance 
operates in a voluntary framework, 
in the free market system, is not a 
matter of chance. It is because in- 
surance has succeeded in adapting 
itself to the changing needs in our 
society. Insurance did not create 
commerce; but the conduct of com- 
merce made necessary the creation 
of insurance. In other words, insur- 
ance has all along made a more or 
less precise and rapid adaptation to 
man’s evolving social activities and 
needs. The day in which we fail to 
respond to change is the day that in- 
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surance will come under the province 
of government direction and control, 
\nd as all of you are well aware, 
this is exactly the challenge that is 
now being pressed upon us in the 
health insurance field, 

Constantly increasing complex- 
ities, characteristic of our civiliza- 
tion, have greatly increased the need 
for and the demand for additional 
forms of protection ; some to protect 
against natural hazards, some to pro- 
tect against man-made hazards, and 
some of the most important as well 
as the most recent to protect against 
the cost of obligations imposed by 
laws expressing changed social pol- 
cies. 


Workmen's Compensation 


The inadequacy and inequity of 
the employers’ liability system for 
work injuries the enact- 
ment of workmen’s compensation 
laws until all states 
To make cer- 
tain that the new workmen's com- 
pensation system would accomplish 
its purpose, insurance in some form 
was required by nearly all such laws. 
The laws were not enacted to create 
a new kind of insurance but insur- 
ance was necessary to make the new 
system effective. 


caused 


state by state 
now have such laws. 


A more general rule 


Prevention of loss had already de 
veloped into a very important part 
of protection from property losses ; 
for example, a modern factory often 
pays not over 5% of what it would 
have paid a hundred years ago for 
fire insurance. Protection of prop 
erty from fire losses is largely an 
engineering problem and fire pre 
vention engineering has become a 
well-developed profession. 

Prevention of work injuries like 
wise initially developed largely from 
an engineering approach—guarding 
machines, designing safer machines, 
safer and work 
places. Loss prevention in| work- 
men’s compensation has reduced the 
fatality rate to one fatality per 10,- 
000,000 man-hours, or a 50% redue 
tion during the twenty years from 
1938 to 1958, 

There is not the slightest doubt 
that such accomplishments reflect the 
dynamic effect of competition in a 
free enterprise framework. Insur 
ance organizations unable to provide 


processes, safer 


these loss prey ention services simply 
have not survived, 


New Processes 


The engineering approach has not, 
however, solved all the problems in- 
volved in preventing industrial in 
juries and disabilities. The services 
of medicine have become an impor 
tant part, and often the major part, 
of effective loss prevention. New 
processes, new products,. and new 
materials presenting new health 
hazards have brought the doctor di 
rectly into the prevention program 

Medical programs in industry are 
having an increasingly important 
part in reducing worker disabilities, 
whether the work itself is the cause 
or whether more general health in- 
fluences contribute to the disability. 
Some of the new hazards extend be- 
yond the plant premises and affect 
persons not employed in the plant; 
for example, pollution of streams, 
pollution of the air, and the hazards 
resulting from radioactive material 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Disability Control—Continued 


We also con- 
cerned with the health hazards cre- 
ated by the use of some products of 
industry. 


and processes. are 


Insurance, concerned as it must 
be with prevention of loss, is there- 
fore increasingly dependent on medi- 
cine for prevention and control of 
disabilities. And because of its rela- 
tionship to those insured, insurance 
makes an important contribution to 
disability control by assisting in the 
extension of 
methods. 


preventive medicine 


Minimizing Seriousness 


Not all disabilities are prevented 
and so insurance has a very great 
concern with minimizing the serious- 
ness of disabilities resulting from 
injuries which have not been  pre- 
vented. Helping make available ef- 
fective medical and hospital care, 
assisting in the rehabilitation of the 
disabled and assisting them to return 
to productive life are all important in 
the control of disabilities. For these, 
insurance is dependent on medicine 
but insurance can help greatly in 
making medical services the 
results of medical research available 
to those who can benefit from them. 

What [| have been discussing has 
been applicable primarily to work 
injuries and incidentally to certain 
public health hazards growing out 
of industry. 

The problem of disability control 
is more difficult and challenging in 
automobile-caused 


injuries, which 


cause a tar greater human and eco- 
nomic than do industrial in- 
juries. Engineering methods are 
producing safer car designs, safer 
highways, safer traffic laws. But 
automobile accidents are primarily 
caused by drivers and more than half 
of our population licensed 
drivers. Law enforcement helps to 
control driving, stricter enforcement 
can help even more, 

Medical can, | believe, 
make a substantial contribution by 
creating methods for determining 
who is likely to be an unfit person to 


loss 


are 


science 


license, and perhaps by assisting 
normally fit drivers in developing 
sufficient self control so that they will 
not attempt to drive when for rea 
sons of fatigue or illness, either phys- 
ical or emotional, they cannot main- 
tain the alertness necessary to avoid 
accidents. 


Highway Safety 


The recent organization of the in- 
surance institute for highway safety 
by more than five hundred insurers 
of automobiles gives promise of 
progress in all these areas. With an 
initial annual fund of $1,000,000, it 
is Supporting a variety of research 
and traiming programs in highway 
safety. 

For those injured industry, 
workmen's compensation laws in a 
majority of states make the employer 
responsible for unlimited hospital 
and medical care, and for the pay- 
ment of cash benefits for substantial 
periods and in some states for life 


SERVING THE INDEPENDENT STOCK COMPANY AGENT 


REFERRED FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


CKSON STREET TOPEKA, KANSAS 


while the employee is unable to work 
because of a work injury. The doc- 
tor is assured that what care is help- 
ful to the patient can be provided, the 
employer and employee want the 
most complete recovery possible in 
the shortest time possible, and re- 
habilitation services are growing in 
availability and effectiveness. 


Auto Victims 


The situation of the victim of an 
automobile accident is quite differ- 
ent. While the doctor and the hos- 
pital care for the injured persons, 
there is no immediate certainty of 
who is responsible for the cost, and 
because the amount of a verdict or 
settlement is influenced by the extent 
of disability at the time of settlement 
or verdict, there is not the same in- 
centive for prompt and adequate use 
of rehabilitation services as is true 
of work disabilities. 

Protection, by preventing automo- 
bile accidents and by minimizing the 
extent of disability of those injured 
through medical care and rehabilita- 
tion, is as important in automobile 
accidents as in work accidents. To 
find a way to accomplish these objec- 
tives under our negligence system ts 
a challenge to insurance leadership. 

In meeting this challenge the co- 
operation and assistance of medicine 
will be necessary. 

There is little question but that the 
most sensitive area in the insurance 
world, as far as pressures for change 
are concerned, is the health insur- 
ance area, It is today, not at some 
distant future date, when the ques- 
tion of the extent of federal govern- 
ment intervention in the health in 
surance field is going to be settled. 


Health Insurance 


Now it is important to recognize 
the really remarkable growth of ac- 
cident and health insurance in the 
United States, to appreciate the quite 
extraordinary progress that has been 
made. For example, as recently as 
1940, fewer than 10% of the popula 
tion had any hospital insurance ; only 


4° 


had some surgical coverages: 


and slightly over 20% any form of 
non-surgical insurance. By the end 


of 1958, the percentages were 
roughly 73%; 67% and 460%, re- 
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THE ANSWERS T0 
YOUR REINSURANCE REQUIREMENTS 
ARE YOURS FOR THE ASKING 


INTER-OCEAN 


EXCESS OF LOSS-PRO RATA- CATASTROPHE 


YOUR REINSURANCE NEEDS RECEIVE 


EXECUTIVE ATTENTION 


No one can claim that 
insurance has sidestepped the chal- 
lenge. 


spectively 


No Utopia Yet 


But all of us also know that we 
have not reached Utopia by any man- 
ner of means. Too many people can 
still sutfer too harshly to allow us to 
be complacent. We know that there 
is room for improvement and that 
the initiative for further experimen- 
tation and change is going to have 
to come from many quarters. It can- 
not come solely from insurance, nor 
solely from medicine, government, 
industry, or labor. All of these have 
a vital stake in the successful resolu 
tion of the health care question. 

The experts tell us that no matter 
what happens, it is unlikely that we 
are going to change radically the 
trend toward medical 
costs, especially of hospital costs 


increasing 


Nevertheless, all of us, and insurance 
in particular, have a responsibility to 
try to stimulate progress on the cost 
front. It is a facet that the economic 
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issue is the principal stimulus to 
most of the dissatisfaction and the 
resultant fervent the 
health field. 

Now there is little question that 
preventive medicine and restorative 
medicine are two of the most impor- 


discussion in 


tant sectors in which progress can 
be made in order better to master the 
over-all social burden. of disability. 
Speaking as one familar with what 
has been done the 
compensation field, | 


workmen's 
believe that 
there is an encouraging precedent 
for insurance initiative in helping to 
bring prevention, preventive 
medicine, and rehabilitation medi- 
cine into the accident and health in- 
surance picture. 


loss 


Acts as Liaison 


One of the lesser known vet chat 
acteristic aspects of modern insur- 
ance is its role as a liaison between 
industry and medicine, in its funetion 
as the sponsor of preventive services 
that require specialists outside of in- 
surance itself. On a purely economic 


level, we have overwhelming evi- 
dence that we have greatly reduced 
the cost of work injuries through 
both eliminating the causes of in- 
juries and by rehabilitating those 
who have been hurt. 


Developed Haphazardly 


the area of 
group sickness and accident: insur- 
ance, the lessons which were learned 
in the control of 
workmen's . seem 
somehow to have been lost, with the 
result that management interest in 
group accident and health has be- 
come centered in savings of fractions 


Hlowever, in newer 


injuries under 
compensation, 


of a percent in the insurance expense 
loadings of rates, rather than in the 
ninety Or more percentage points in- 
This difference in 
thinking between workmen's com- 
pensation and group accident and 
health insurance may perhaps be ex- 
plained by the fact that workmen’s 
compensation developed in or- 
derly fashion through law, while 


volved in losses. 
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Disability Control—Continued 


group accident and health insur- 
ance developed rather haphazardly 
through social, economic and _ politi- 
cal pressures in an era of unprece- 
dented prosperity. 

Yet the dollar paid by industry for 
loss due to sickness, is no ditterent 
than the dollar paid for loss due to 
a work injury. The dollar has to be 
earned generally out of a competitive 
pricing structure placed upon the 
product. The effect of the dollar 
paid in loss for sickness has even a 
greater impact upon the competitive 
price structure of industry's products 
because all employers have not obli- 
gated themselves equally as to extent 
of coverage, as is the case in work- 
men's compensation where coverage 
is specified in law. 


No Right to Interfere 


The fact that the costs of group 
accident and health programs are on 
the three to four times 
higher than the costs of workmen’s 
compensation and that the inflation 
in cost of medical care is forcing 


average 


costs upward month by month give 
emphasis to the need for greater con- 
cern with loss prevention and loss 
It has 
been stated that the reason for the 
relative indifference to under 
group insurance as compared to 


control in group insurance. 
loss 


workmen's compensation stems from 


AND COMPANY INCORPORATED 


the fact that often the employee pays 
part of the cost, and therefore, busi- 
ness management has no right to in- 
terfere in causes or effects of loss. 
Actually, there is the same com- 
munity interest between an employee 
and his employer when he is dis- 
abled, whether the cause be occupa- 
tional or non-occupational. The de- 
gree of loss of wages to the wage 
earned is not much different in the 
economic plight of his family. The 
loss of productivity to management 
is the same. The loss in dollars, even 
when the employee pays part of the 
cost, is in all but the unusual cases 
generally greater for management 
than for a work injury. And the fre- 
quency is many times greater, 
Business management has sought 
and received outstanding cooperation 
of workmen in the adoption of safety 
programs. Safety has become a by- 
word in American business with 
every management seeking leader- 
ship in accomplishments and em- 
ployees inspiring each other to ever 
greater achievements. [enthusiasm 
for safety has become a contagion 
which has added to the welfare of 
the employee and the emplover. 
None of us presently knows the 
most effective ways of developing 
loss control in health insurance. We 
did not know what to do about work 
injuries many years ago. We do not 
know all there is to know even now. 
But we have made great progress. 
It is time to start on health. Perhaps, 
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it is not entirely correct to say we 
should make a start. The fact is that 
some of us in the insurance industry, 
some people in business manage- 
ment, and some people in labor have 
been working toward our individu- 
ally conceived objectives to reduce 
loss. Individually each of these in- 
terested groups has learned some 
facts. The field to be conquered is 
so large, and so complex, that any 
major accomplishments can be 
achieved only through the closest 
cooperation of all three groups in a 
unity of purpose which will keep our 
efforts aimed toward our common 
objective. 

We feel certain that if those peo- 
ple who are now working to develop 
a system for control of health, could 
unite their efforts in a common pur- 
pose, the contagion for preservation 
of health would not be long in de- 
veloping, as a parallel to the con- 
tagion for safety which has plaved 
such an important role in workmen's 
compensation, 

It has been said that insurance is 
on trial. Problems of the senior 
citizens in securing medical care are 
being scrutinized to determine the 
effectiveness of private enterprise. 
People who devote their lives to 
helping other people in private and 
public social service agencies have 
long been active in bringing to the 
attention of the public the plight of 
the medically indigent. We in in- 
surance are actutely conscious of 
these facts. We realize that disability 
is today the most unpredictable of 
potential family economic setbacks 
and that a serious disability consti- 
tutes the biggest single remaining 
threat to financial security. 


To Plug the Gaps 


The insurance industry is working 
to plug the gaps in coverage. Pro- 
tection is now being offered to peo- 
ple over sixty-five. Individual pol- 
icies are being offered which are 
guaranteed for life. Others are paid, 
up at age sixty-five. Both manage- 
ment and labor are bringing about 
extensions of group insurance to in- 
clude retired employees. E-xperi- 
mental plans of insurance and of 
medical care are being set up in many 
areas, 

The experiment which Liberty 
Mutual conducted in 1949 to find a 
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way to cover major illness has now 
become a standard product. Buyers 
of this form of insurance have shown 
themselves to be willing to accept an 
appreciable degree of co-insurance 
involving the principles that small 
bills will be handled by the policy- 
holder with the big expenses to be 
borne by the insurer. This form of 
insurance has had a phenomenal suc- 
cess. The number of persons with 
major medical coverage increased 
31% from 1957 to 1958. By the end 
of last year 16,375,000 people held 
this kind of protection, 


While all of this is good, there is 
still one major defect without which 
failure is almost certain. There must 
be emphasis upon control of loss. 
The insurance industry cannot suc 
ceed by bringing pressure upon the 
medical profession to solve the prob 
lem of the economics of medical care. 
The medical profession cannot :uc- 
ceed by pressure upon the insurance 
industry to concern itself only with 
the dollars to pay medical care cost. 
The hospital costs cannot be solved 
by bringing pressure upon hospitals 
to avoid abuse. 


Everywhere in this country there 
are able businessmen serving on the 
board of directors of hospitals, there 
are labor leaders serving in similar 
capacities. Medical men are serving 
in industry both as directors and 
professionally. All are active in in- 
dividual communities with drives for 
funds to relieve the sufferings of the 
indigent. To this vast number of 
people we must get the message that 
the economics of medical care start 
with prevention and ends with reha- 
bilitation. The economics of medical 
care is everybody's business. The 
employee in his home, the emplover 
in his shop, the physician in his 
office, the administrators in our hos- 
pitals, the technicians in our clinics 
and laboratories, need to become 
aware that the best cure is preven- 
tion. 


There is today a great call for 
leadership in this positive program 
for health. We, as part of the insur- 
ance industry are offering this sym- 
posium in the hope that it will 
stimulate many companies in the 
industry to join in bringing group 
insurance back into the fundamental 
role of all insurance, namely, to con- 
trol loss. We hope that both labor 
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and management will be persuaded 
to view group insurance once again 
in its positive elements and work to 
bring about control of loss as the 
essential part of employee welfare. 
And, finally, we hope that the insur- 
ance industry business management, 
labor, and the medical profession can 
join forces in developing a system of 
economics of medical care, that can 
give those who become ill, better care 
at a price our way of life can supnort. 


COMPACT CARS 


THE NATIONAL BUREAU of Casualty 
Underwriters, the National Auto- 
mobile Underwriters Association 
and the Mutual Insurance Rating 
Bureau, along with a number of in 
dependent companies, have filed a 
10% reduction in rates for “compact 
cars” in Pennsylvania. The lower 
rates will apply to both liability and 
collision coverages. 
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Executive Comment—from page |9 
proven sound, They are very com- 
petitive and are designed to attract 
business channels. 
These things, therefore, become a 
challenge and cause us to study them 
carefully before we condemn, Our 


from normal 


course 1s to follow the admonition of 
Thomas Jefferson when he said, “Be 
not the first to give up the old nor 
the last to take on the new.” 

Operating results for 1959 were 
disappointing im some respect but 
encouraging in others. Investment 
income was at an all-time high in 
1959 and our portfolio of securities 
Premium income 
rose to a new high, although the rate 
of increase was below that of pre- 
vious Assets 
tially. 


is of top grade, 


years, rose substan- 


ADVISERS 
& CONSULTANTS 


DALE & COMPANY 
LIMITED 


COMPLETE INSURANCE SERVICE 
THROUGHOUT CANADA 
LLOYD'S AGENTS MONTREAL 
Offices at 


HALIFAX MONTREAL 
WINNIPEG CALGARY 
ED.AAONTON VANCOUVER 


Associate Office 
Payne & Hardy, Ltd. Hamilton, Ont. 


TORONTO 


MELLING & BEVINGTONS LTD. 


Reinsurance & Special Risks 


Castle Buildin 
Stanley at St. Catherine 
MONTREAL 2, CANADA 
24-26 Minorles 
LONDON E.C. 3, ENGLAND 


O'TOOLE ASSOCIATES 


Incorporated 


Management Consultants 
to 
Insurance Companies 


Established 1945 


220-01 Hempstead Avenue 
QUEENS VILLAGE 29, NEW YORK 


We continue to give close atten- 
tion to diversification, as we are 
strong in our belief in this principle. 
We strive always to obtain a fair 
share of each line of business written 
by fire and casualty companies. We 
consider ourselves a pioneer in the 
field of multiple-line underwriting. 
The multiple-line company enjoys a 
real advantage and is in a more fa- 
vorable position to meet or not meet 
competition on any single line in 
weathering a period of unsatisfac- 
tory underwriting experience in one 
or more lines of business.—-G. S. 
Yeargan, president; Trinity Univer- 
sal Insurance Company and Security 
National Insurance Company. 


THe YEAR 1959 was compara- 
tively free of storms, which resulted 
in a substantial improvement in our 
extended coverage — experience. 
There also was an improvement in 
claims frequency, rate in- 
creases, and a substantial increase in 
volume of All of these 
factors, together with the increased 
investment income, resulted in the 
most profitable year in our history. 
—IV". L. Campbell, president; Gen- 
eral America Corporation, 


some 


business. 


AUTOMOBILE 
shows 


THE CLASSIFICA- 
TION some improvement. 
Future underwriting profit in this 
class will be dependent to a great 
extent on the solution of the problem 
of safety on our highways and the 
control of the wage price spiral with 
its inflationary effect on loss costs. 
The Insurance Institute for High- 
way Safety, established in January 
of 1959, presents a unified effort on 
the part of the casualty insurance in- 
dustry to combat the problem of au- 
tomobile accidents. This industry 
action, combined with efforts put 
forth on the state and local level, 
should exert a salutary effect on the 
nationally rising accident toll. The 
new merit rating automobile plans 
now in effect in some states are still 
in the experimental stage and will 
require more exposure before their 
benefits can be ascertained, 

The Boston Indemnity Insurance 
Company was formed in 1954 to pro 
vide a solution to the competitive 
merchandising technique of the di- 


rect and selective-writing companies, 
particularly in the personal automo 
bile lines. 


Underwriting results for 


this operation have been continu- 
ously profitable. It is interesting ‘o 
note that a large segment of the in- 
dustry has shifted to this type of 
operation during the past year, 
further confirming our judgment 
that this is a partial answer to the 
merchandising revolution which is 
taking place in the mass-produced 
automobile lines and which is now 
spreading to other personal lines of 
business, 


The improvement in our expense 
ratio is most encouraging. Further 
long-term expense savings are anti- 
cipated from the use of electronic 
data processing equipment which 
was installed in November and com- 
mencing with January of 1960 is 
actively in operation. Initially, the 
need to operate dual systems will re- 
quire that we absorb some tempo- 
rary increased cost. Automation in 
the accounting and policy-writing 
areas, in addition to better under- 
writing guidance as a result of sta- 
tistics made more quickly available, 
will prove to be of great benefit. 
C. S. Hart, president; Boston In- 
surance Group. 


our 1959 losses and ex- 
penses were greater than our earned 
premiums, the unfavorable experi- 
ence on our insurance business was 
more than offset by our interest in- 
come on investments. Our invest- 
ment income was greater in 1959 
than in 1958, and with the greater 
return on bond investments now 
available we look forward to a fur 
ther increase in investment 


ings. 


earn- 


We are proceeding very cautiously 
until the premium charges for auto- 
mobile insurance can be adjusted up 
ward sufficiently to enable to 
make a profit on our insurance bust- 
J. Dougherty Mahon, presi- 
dent; J. Arthur Nelson, chairman of 
the board; New 
Casualty Company. 


ness. 


Amsterdam 


Tike NATIONAL oF Hartford 
Companies recognize the need for 
continued emphasis on sound under 
writing practices and will continue 
to seek solutions to the problems of 
securing better insurance to value, 
maintaining adequate rate levels 
and further developing knowledge 
and skill in the underwriting of new 
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and unseasoned multiple line pack- 
ages. 

Looking forward, 1960 finds your 
companies and the insurance in- 
dustry in a period of transition 
brought on by competition and a 
change in the buying habits of policy- 
holders. With a number of indepen 
dent facilities now on the market 
and others in advanced stages of de- 
velopment, the National Companies 
are keeping well in step with the 
current trend, In this planning, the 
maintenance of sound underwriting 
principles takes precedence over all 
other objectives.—-F. Clarkson, 
president; National Fire Insurance 
Company of Hartford. 

° Titts Is MY FIRST report to you 
as your president and I am glad to 
tell you our operations for 1959 were 
profitable. Our automobile loss ratio | 
in 1959 improved 4 percentage 
points, which enabled us to show a 
profit. However, the introduction of 
Safe Driver Plans in a number of 
states is quite likely to have an ad- 
verse effect our experience. 
While those plans are intended to 
be balanced statistically, only experi 
ence will prove their accuracy. Such | 
statistical balancing of the debits | 
and credits is necessarily done on a 
state average, and a company like 
ours which has throughout the vears 
heen conservative in its acceptances | 
will find itself with the same risks 
at lowered premiums but with addi- 
tional expenses ot processing the 
business and all the while subject to 
practically the same loss exposures. 

Our fire insurance 
which include extended coverage, 
continue to show satisfactory results, 
notwithstanding a distinct increase 
in straight fire losses in the last 
quarter, Our windstorm hail 
which we refer to as 
“weather losses” showed an increase 


on 


operations, 


SSCs, 


of 6% over last vear due to the St. 
louis tornado in February, numer- 
ous storms in Texas, the Midwest 
and California, and Hurricane Debra 
which struck the coast in 
July. In spite of these occurrences, 
our Fire Department produced a 
profit. 


Texas 


Our Inland Marine Department 
2 percentage points 
unprovement as compared with 1958 
but this was not sufficient to bring 
it into the profit column, 
Casualty Department's operations 
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A million and a half 
Americans will travel 
abroad this year, many from 
your own community. 

More than two hundred 
thousand will drive their 
own or rented automobiles 
—and their domestic 
insurance most likely will 
not cover them. 

This is your opportunity! 
Let your clients and 
prospects know that you 
can handle their foreign 
insurance requirements— 
automobile, personal effects, | 
accident and liability— / 
through AFIA. | 


Fill in the coupon below, 
to order a supply of 
AFIA’s folder, ‘“‘So You’re 
Going Abroad!”’ for 
mailing to your prospects. 
When we send them, 
we'll also explain how 
easy it is for you to 
handle foreign 
insurance through AFIA. 


AMERICAN FOREIGN INSURANCE ASSOCIATION 
161 WILLIAM STREET 

NEW YORK 38, NEW YORK 

Please send __folders, ‘So You're Going Abroad!” 


Agency 


YOUR OPPORTUNITY 


By 


Street Address 


City Zone State 


AMERICAN FOREIGN 
161 William Street 


INSURANCE ASSOCIATION 
New York 38, New York 


CHICAGO OFFICI Insurance Exchange Building, 175 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ilinots 
DALLAS OFFICI 100 Vaughn Bu ng, 1712 Commerce Street, Dallas 1, Texas 
HOUSTON OFFICE The Century Building, 2120 Travis Street, Houston 2, Texas 
LOS ANGELES OFFICE 3277 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angele Calitormia 
SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE Russ Building, 235 Montgomery Street, San Fra ‘ 1, California 
WASHINGTON OFFICE Woodward Building, 733 15th Street N. W., Washington 5. D. ¢ 


An association of leading American capital stock fire, marine, casualty and 
surety insurance companies providing insurance protection in foreign lands 
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Executive Comment—Continued 


were also unprofitable as its work- 
men’s compensation experience was 
such it could not be offset by profit- 
able results on general liability and 
other lines. 

It seems to be a generally accepted 
custom in the industry for the presi- 
dent to conclude his report to stock- 
holders with a glance into the future. 
I am certain of one thing and that 
is that 1960 promises to be an ex- 
citing year. In the security market, 
bond prices should show moderate 
improvement and a rise from the 
historic lows of last year. The stock 
markets will undoubtedly reflect 
nervousness because stocks are high 
in relation to earnings and_ profits. 
In general, earnings and dividends 
are expected to exceed those re- 
ported in 1959, 

Competition for the premium dol- 
lar among the companies will in- 
crease to an even faster tempo and 
new rating, production and market- 
ing plans will be tried, particularly 
in the automobile field, and they will 
become more pronounced the 


dwelling field. The influence of these 
innovations will be reflected in our 


expense and loss ratios. I expect 
our automobile operations to barely 
break even or to produce only a 
nominal profit at best. The con- 
tinuation of the inflationary spiral 
will have an adverse effect upon our 
losses and our expenses, but in spite 
of these influences our Fire Depart- 
ment, barring catastrophic weather 
disasters, should show a profit. I an- 
ticipate an improvement in under- 
writing results in both our Inland 
Marine and our Casualty Depart- 
ments. Our Investment Department 
should continue to give a good ac- 
count.—A. KR. Buchel, president; 
Gulf Insurance Company. 


© PROGRESS MADE IN lowering the 
loss ratios for all companies in the 
Group during 1959 is disappoint- 
ing. Strenuous efforts are continuing 
to be made to correct this serious 
condition, but we believe that we can 
report some success in several lines 
and areas. Obviously much remains 
to be accomplished. It is never safe 
to predic: what loss ratios will be, 
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INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


of Dayton, Ohio 
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COMPREHENSIVE 
sed comprehending 


ated Sramuance 


Members of 


Executive Offices: 901 N.E. Second Avenue 
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U.S. Branch 


SWISS 
NATIONAL 
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but with a better trend established 
in the industry and a tighter con- 
trol over underwriting being main- 
tained in our own offices, we are 
hopeful that no catastrophies will in- 
terfere with better results for 1960. 

Much more encouraging has been 
the control of underwriting expenses 
achieved in 1959, for each company 
has contributed to an important drop 
in expense ratios. In 1958 the com- 
panies combined reported a ratio of 
43.3%, which in the 1959 consoli- 
dated account was reduced to 41.4%. 
This was 
benefit of 


accomplished — without 
many that 
should acerue from closer coordina- 
tion in operations already underway 
or projected within the Group. We 
anticipate a still lower underwriting 
expense ratio in 1960, 


economies 


Investments have been a stabiliz- 
ing factor all through the protracted 
period of high losses. They have 
enabled us to continue to show in- 
creased assets and have also served 
to bolster surplus accounts in spite 
of severe underwriting losses. The 
results of investment operations in 
1959 are as usual good, both as to 
increased income and appreciation 
R. H. Horr, president; 
Agricultural Insurance Company of 
HWorcester, 


of assets. 


© The RESULTS OF our operations 
in 1959 were the best in the history 
of the company. We made excellent 
progress in the volume of premiums 
written, in the total number of pol- 
icies in force and in net profits. Al- 
though our 1959 record is gratifying, 
we are aware of many difficult prob- 
lems to be faced in the years ahead. 
Dramatic changes are occurring 
within the industry which will offer 
a challenge as great as any we have 
faced previously. Although moving 
more slowly than in recent years, 
inflationary forces are still with us. 
Even though premium rate increases 
authorized by the regulatory authori- 
ties in all states during the past three 
years appear to have corrected for- 
mer inadequacies, we cannot be cer- 
tain that these rate increases will be 
sufficient to allow a fair margin of 
profit for insurance companies in the 
years ahead. Many eminent econo- 
mists have expressed the authorita- 
tive view that our economic system 
contains a “built-in inflationary bias.” 
If this view is correct, we believe 
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that if an adequate premium rate 
structure does exist now, it may be 
temporary in nature. 

Rate increases, although essential, 
are not always the most desirable 
method of absorbing mounting costs 
and rising automobile accident fre- 
quency. One alternative receiving 
considerable attention calls for an 
assessment of premiums based on 
actual driving records of each in- 
sured and members of his household. 
Although there is increasing public 
sentiment for this type of rate as- 
signment, and two states have made 
a plan of this nature compulsory, 
if is difficult to administer properly 
without adversely affecting expense 
ratios. Our company has not adopted 
a merit rating plan of its own. We 
are, however, conducting continuous 
research in this area. 

Our research staff is con- 
tinuing to study and evaluate the 
“special” policies which have been 


also 


introduced in several states during 
the past year. As a result of 
stantial reductions in the scope of 


sul )- 


coverage, these policies are otfered 
at premiums lower than the standard 
bureau rates for the broad Standard 
Family Automobile policy which has 
been widely used in the industry 
since 1956, and which our company 
has been offering at reduced rates. 
We strongly feel that policyholder 
reaction to the more limited and re- 
stricted policy coverages must be 
clearly known before we decide to 
initiate a similar plan. 

A most encouraging event in 1959 
was the founding of the Insurance 
Institute for Traffic Safety. This 
marks the first time that major seg- 
ments of the insurance industry 
have joined together to develop 
aggressive measures to curb death, 
personal injury and property dam- 
In numerous 
states, stronger legislation to control 
traffic was enacted 
during 1959, and enforcement offi- 
cials made more effective use of their 
authority. In the state of Illinois, 
improvement in accident frequency 
was instrumental in bringing about 


age on the highways. 


law offenders 


lower insurance rates. 
the nation 
as a whole, the grave problem of 
mounting traffic accidents remains 
with us. 

The continuing threat of inflation, 
the increasing pressures of compe- 


automobile 


Hlowever, considering 
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LUMBERMENS MUTUAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


A MULTIPLE LINE COMPANY 
General Offices, Lumbermens Heights, Mansfield, Ohio 


Branch Offices — St. Louis, Dallas, San Francisco and Los Angeles 


tition, the tragic destruction on the 
highways, and the uncertainties of 
the regulatory pattern are continu- 
ing, formidable problems. However, 
as in previous years, we are conti- 
dent that the challenges can be met. 
and we look forward to continued 
growth and prosperity for our com- 
pany.—L. A. Davidson, president; 
Government Employees Insurance 
ompany. 


Established 1895 


ADJUSTING PROGRAM 


A) PROGRAM the 
procedure to be followed in investi 


STRESSING proper 
gating and reconstructing an 
dent was held last week under the 
sponsorship of the Center for 1 lice 
Training at Indiana University and 
the American States Insurance 
Company, Indianapolis. 


umbermens 
Mansfield-- 
the company of 
SUCCESSFUL AGENTS 
“do business with! You understand 
agent's problems as well as any company'we 
Your company has able leadership, which 
has made’ a point of keeping abreast of changing 
(times: this often chaotic era | 
Billings Mutual » Inc. \ 
for a variety of reasons — all of them a result 
like to give your agency the benefit of this 
= “plan, take the first step toward joining “the, a 
company of successful agents” —write f. 
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The American Insurance Company + American Automobile Insurance Company 
Associated Indemnity Corporation 


FINANCIAL STATEMENTS, DECEMBER 31, 1959 


A S S E 7. S The American American Automobile Associated Indemnity 
Insurance Company Insurance Company (1) Corporation (2) 


$ 952,020 $ 546,713 
31,696,665 18,680,811 3,717,259 
Canadian and other Foreign 
Government Bonds* 4,784,534 
State and Municipal Bonds* 36,268,756 48,989,520 12,359,116 
Corporate Bonds* 5,086,630 
Preferred Stocks* 15,450,002 3,507,100 1,489,800 
Common Stocks, except 
Subsidiaries* 59,192,896 13,118,630 6,551,142 
Stock of Subsidiaries* 46,205,932 
Real Estate 4,525,576 _ 214,799 
Agents’ Balances 
(less than 90 days old) 15,284,333 8,151,644 2,037,911 
Other Admitted Assets 5,599,893 3,026,513 812,062 


Total Admitted Assets $232,428,056 $108,559,373 $27,728,802 
LIABILITIES 


Reserve for Unearned Premiums $ 67,243,217 $ 35,863,049 $ 8,965,762 
Reserve for Losses and Loss 

Adjustment Expenses 45,912,254 24,486,536 6,121,634 
Reserve for Taxes 2,561,300 1,312,000 337,400 
Reserve for Policyholders’ Dividends 

Declared 441,000 235,200 58,800 
Reserve for Expenses and other 

Liabilities 8,745,964 456,656 112,071 


Total Liabilities $124,903,735 $ 62,353,441 $15,595,667 
Capital Stock $10,374,395 $ 3,500,000 $ 1,500,000 
Surplus........... 97,149,926 42,705,932 10,633,135 


Surplus as regards Policyholders $107,524,321 $ 46,205,932 $12,133,135 
a $232,428,056 $108,559,373 $27,728,802 


*iInvestments have been valued in accordance with the requirements of the National Association 
of Insurance Commissioners. Investments carried at $8,087,488 in the above statement for 
The American Insurance apne $1,780,000 in the above statement for American Auto- 
mobile Insurance Company, and $1,485,000 in the above statement for Associated Indemnity 
Corporation are deposited for purposes required by law. 

(1) Wholly owned by The American Insurance Company. 

(2) Wholly owned by American Automobile Insurance Company 
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Basic to Our Industry 


WILLIFORD GRAGG 
Executive Vice-President 
United States Fidelity & Guaranty 


Baltimore, Md. 
the economic 


S A MIRROR OF 
development of the United 


States, the insurance industry has 
had an eventful, fascinating history. 
From the primitive fire and accident 
isurance contracts and the simple 
surety bonds of the 19th century, 
what changes have developed in the 
industry's growth to present ma- 
turity! Generations ago, the public 
man should be 
held financially accountable for the 
consequences of his negligence, and 
this conclusion gave rise to the prin- 
ciple of liability insurance. The 
thesis that, in the interests of the 
common good, an employer should 
assume responsibility for the safety 
of his employees brought workmen’s 
compensation into being in the first 
decade of this century. Then came 
population growth, the automobile 
and rapid transportation, instant 
communication, and — urbanization 
and our industry became in- 
separably a part of the pulsing, vital 
economy of modern America. 


became aware that 


Unforetold Success 


Who, among those early under- 
writers in Hartford, New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Chicago 
and other cities could have foretold, 
at the turn of the century, the 
growth ahead? Certainly none as 
well as we, now, can look back and 
trace it! Indeed, had such a prophet 
appeared, he would have been ridi- 
culed as a dreamer of dreams. Even 
the most imaginative could never 
see the broad horizons of the insur- 
ance industry today. 

Yet our industry is now facing 
growth opportunities as great, by 
comparison, as ever existed in the 
industry's long, eventful and dra- 
matic history, growth potential that 
overshadows that of a half century 
ago. 

There is today a labor force of 
perhaps seventy million supporting 
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a population of 175 million. It is 
the considered projection of econo- 
mists that, within another decade, 
there will be fourteen more millions 
of workers supporting a total popu- 
lation of well over two hundred mil- 
lion. The total spending in the na- 
tion will increase from its present 
level of just under five hundred 
billion dollars a year to almost seven 
hundred billion dollars annually. 
Consumer spending is expected to 
increase by one himdred and thirty 
billion dollars a vear, to four hun- 
dred and forty billion dollars. There 
will be more than twenty million 
more cars and trucks on the road. 
Homes, 
works other facilities 
that to that 
panded economy can be 


schools factories, 
and all the 
will be necessary 


public 


cA" 
hypothe- 
cated to increase proportionately. 


Growth Inevitable 


Consequent growth of the insur- 
ance industry is inevitable. Insur- 
to the American 
economy as is the production of 
petroleum, the fabrication of metal, 


or the designing of electronic equip- 


ance is basic 


ment. It is as essential as any other 
form of for economy 
is built on venture capital protected 
by insurance. 


finance our 


Few would disagree that insur- 
ance is a basic industry or that its 
development in the coming years 
will Yet there are 
those who point to the recent un- 
precedented growth of insurance 
companies with distribution systems 
unlike ours and that this 
spells Armageddon for the Ameri- 
can agency system. 


be substantial. 


suggest 


There are those 
who hint that such companies, as 
are here represented, would do well 
their market- 
ing pattern as to possible aiterations. 


to examine carefully 


I definitely do not agree with those 
who would ring the death bell for 
our way of doing business. To me, 
the future of the insurance business 
depends upon the strength of the 
American Agency system 

For most of us, faith in the Amer- 
ican instinctive. 


agency system 1s 


From the humble beginnings of the 
last century it was the agency sys- 
tem that brought our companies to 
their present stature ; our confidence 
in the ability of that system to keep 
pace with any economic develop- 
ments cannot be shaken. Yet we 
would do well to consider what has 
taken place in the insurance indus- 
try and what can be done to assure 
that our position in its forefront is 
unassailable. 

It is my firm conviction that one 
of the major things that has led to 
the growth of the direct-writing, 
non-agency company is that the in 
dependent agency system has worked 
so. well. 

There was a time when the in 
surance business, as we know it 
today, was relatively new, when in 
surance was the exception rather 
than the rule. 
village store 
ruptey. 


Fire destroved the 
and it went into bank 
sandits held up bank 
and depositors stood in mortal ter- 
ror that it would 
doors. A contractor defaulted, and 
the skeleton of an uncompleted 
building stood as a memorial to a 
lost investment. 


forever close its 


Today, a building burns and it is 
rebuilt—usually more attractively 
than before the fire. A bank is held 
up—and it is a dramatic but not 
disastrous interruption to the busi- 
ness of the dav. A 
faults 


contractor de 
vet the building goes up as 
specified at no loss to those who 
risked capital to create it. 


Competitive Inroad 


Insurance being thus omnipresent, 
what has brought about the com 
petitive inroad and dramatic growth 
of the direct writing companies ? 

Safety responsibility laws, in ef 
fect, produced a duress market 
one of automobile owners who felt 
it necessary that they carry insur 
ance, resulting in an entirely new 
class of prospects—a reversal of the 
normal pattern. Such market was 
naturally a price market. Insurance 
was not something they bought from 

at 
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“Hottest” 
partnership 
in 


Hollywood 


Just how “hot” golfing partners Milton Hick- 
man and Ellis Wiles (left and right above) 
actually are on the “links,” is a matter that 
hasn’t been released for publication. But, as 
partners in Hickman-Wiles Company, insur- 
ance agency, Hollywood, California, these two 
gentlemen have . through sound business 
judgment, careful selection of personnel and 
service-oriented operation . . . been outstand- 
ingly successful in building one of the finest 
agencies in their section of the country. 


Among the many factors that can be cate- 
goried under the heading, “‘sound business 
judgment,’ Hickman-Wiles consider associa- 
tion with only the best, most reliable stock 
fire and casualty companies as one of the 
more important factors contributing to their 
success. And, according to Milton Hickman, 
founder and senior partner of the firm, one of 
the soundest moves they ever made was to 
sign up as an agent of the Standard Accident 
Insurance Company. 


Mr. Hickman, in fact, has this to say on the 
subject .. . “‘outstanding field service, excellent 
engineering department, promptly expedited 
policies, superior claim service and we 
would also like to congratulate the personnel 
manager responsible for organizing such a 
large group of friendly, courteous, willing em- 
ployees. Simply stated we are happy and proud 
of our association with Standard Accident 
Insurance Company.” 
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5 HERE ARE TWO BASIC approaches 
to providing insurance protec- 
tion against unusually high medical 
care costs resulting from long term 
sickness or severe injury. One is 
through the adoption of a major 
medical insurance benefit that sup- 
plements an existing hospital-surgi- 
cal-medical care plan. The other in- 
volves the adoption of a single plan 
arrangement, often referred to as 
comprehensive medical expense in- 
surance. This latter type of plan (we 
will call it major medical) is what | 
am primarily going to consider. | 
shall attempt a reappraisal on the 
basis of experience since major med- 
ical was introduced. 

With every new development 
and major medical is still, to some 
degree, in an experimental stage 
problems, both expected and unfore- 
seen, present themselves. We find 
the solution of many of these prob- 
lems quite difficult, but with the 
great talent represented in our in- 
dustry, the solutions will be found. 

The remarkable growth of major 
medical insurance is understood 
more clearly when we find that close 
to twenty million people now have 
The 
number covered has increased over 
tive times since 1954, which means 
that about one out of every six per- 
sons having health insurance is cov- 
ered by some form of major medical. 
Today, there appears no visible 
slackening of the rate of its growth. 
As to the number of people with 
comprehensive coverage only, | 
found no reliable information. 

Whether or not major medical 
will become established as the most 
practical form of protection against 
the costs of medical care will depend 


some form of this coverage. 
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on the extent to which the public 
will accept its basic principles, and 
also on whether we shall be able to 
keep the price within reasonable 
bounds. It is doubtful whether such 
acceptance will become a fact with- 
out vigorous educational efforts on 
the part of the insurance industry 
and without the insurance industry 
being able to furnish conclusive evi- 
dence of its earnest intent to improve 
the underwriting and administration 
practices relating to this important 
coverage. 

Some have said that our industry 
is going through a transition period, 
While this is probably true, there is 
no time like the present to re-evalu- 
ate our problems and strengthen the 
financial experience picture with 
respect to the major medical plan in 
particular. Except under unusual 
circumstances, the balance of our 
accident & health insurance business 
should never be expected to subsi- 
dize for any length of time the high 
loss ratios that might occur under 
major medical. 

Perhaps one of the primary rea- 
sons for the financial difficulties with 
respect to major medical insurance 
issued by some of our member com- 
panies has been the general competi- 
tive situation which has had an 
adverse effect upon the initial major 
medical rate tables. There is evi- 
dence that estimated costs of some 
major medical plans clearly were not 
realistic when considered in the light 
of ensuing actual costs. 


A Source of Concern 


Other underwriting factors also 
have been a source of real concern. 
Often made 
against the soundness of a major 


charges have been 
medical plan, but upon a closer ex- 
amination of the facts it has become 
evident that the plan in question was 


not conceived on the basis of truly 


have 
particular reference to plans that 
provide reimbursement in full for 
substantial hospital expenses with no 
provision for a deductible or coin- 
surance. Let’s hope we have learned 
from experience gained through the 
underwriting of such plans. 

Prior to adoption of this new cov- 
erage, the base plans of hospital, 
surgical and medical care developed 
rather slowly and _ conservatively. 
This was typical of our industry's 
good solid progress and growth. | 
am fearful that some of us have to 
some degree strayed away from the 
accepted path and have been influ 
enced unduly by the desire for vol 
ume in our business and the desire 
to meet competition despite the sac 
rificing of important principles. 


“comprehensive” principles. | 


Factors in Development 


In addition to competition, which 
includes the influence of Blue Cross 
and Blue Shield, several other factors 
have been present during the devel 
opment period of major medical 
There have been (a) a substantial 
increase in the cost of health care, 
particularly in the area of hospital 
expenses and drugs, (b) a continu 
ing increase in the utilization rate ot 
hospital facilities and most other 
health services, and (c) a growing 
interest by the American public in 
questions affecting health and the 
need for more extensive health care 

Then, too, there were pressures, 
such as Government intervention in 
the health care field and the extreme 
demands exerted by labor unions 
All of have created 
problems for the underwriter. 


these factors 
In trying many new approaches, 
we have issued such a variety of 
benefits that our statistics have been 
found to be neither adequate nor 
meaningful when we have attempted 
(Continued on the next page 
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to evaluate them. Also, there has 
not been a sufficient exchange of in- 
formation between companies re- 
garding their experience. Conse- 
quently, many company underwrit- 
ers and actuaries “flew by the seat of 
their pants” in arriving at initial rate 
structures. In many instances, this 


led to unfortunate rate increases 
under many major medical plans, the 
reasons for which have not been fully 
understood by the group customer. 

There have been, of course, other 
influences that must be reappraised 
in the conduct of major medical 
business. These relate to the atti- 
tudes of doctors, hospital authorities, 
the employer group policyholder and 
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the insured employee-claimant. Let’s 
briefly look at each of these. 

First, the doctors. They feel we 
have oversold insurance—our sales- 
men have told the policyholder we 
will pay 80% of anything, so when- 
ever we pay ‘etleae than what is billed, 
we disturb the employer, the claim- 
ant and the doctor—this, I know 
we'll agree, does not make for good 
public relations. Many doctors tell 
us that non-scheduled contracts will 
not be successful—this attitude ap- 
pears to be most prevalent in Cali- 
fornia. A few doctors mistakenly 
believe that a contract for a fee 
between the doctor and his patient is 
binding upon an insurance company. 
After all, in his opinion, his fee is 
always reasonable, usual and custo- 
mary, no matter how much fees for 
the same procedure may vary from 
one doctor to another, and even 
from one patient to another. In my 
opinion, I truly believe our best 
service to the public would be with- 
out schedules if—but only tf we 
could depend upon doctor’s charges 
unaffected by the patient's 
insured status. We do not want to 
set doctors’ fees, although some doc- 
tors think we do. But we do not 
want to force medical costs up either, 
and the public thinks we are doing 
that with our open-end policies. The 
real answer is to have the doctors 
take a firm position on what a fair 
fee is; some practical people as well 
as some of the greatest minds in our 
business believe this may take a long 
time. In the meantime, 
may be our only answer. 


being 


schedules 


Hospital's Viewpoint 


From the viewpoint of the hospi- 
tal, major medical for the most part 
is quite satisfactory, except for such 
things as a pre-existing conditions 
clause, and other necessary exclu- 
The first $500 approach, with 
no deductible, avoids the need of a 
deposit upon admission. Without a 
deductible it does encourage unnec- 
essary hospital confinements. Such 
short-term hospitalizations are ex- 
pensive to the hospitals as well as to 
the insurance program. 

Employers have been led to believe 
that there is something magic about 
major medical that in itself produces 
an effective medical care insurance 
program. This situation can only 


sions. 
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be overcome by sound counseling 
as to the many related factors that 
lead to successful administration of a 
major medical plan. The inter-re- 
lated responsibilities of all interested 
parties must be made known to the 
employer. Continuing upward rate 
adjustments are not the answer to 
successful operation of such a plan. 


Employee Orientation 


Quite often the employee has not 
been properly oriented to the major 
medical (comprehensive) approach 
as compared to the traditional first- 
dollar concept. The important rea- 
sons for provisions such as_ the 
deductible, coinsurance, the 
elimination of double coverage are 
not made known to him, nor does he 
fully understand the nature of many 
covered expenses. Such a situation 
can only lead to dissatisfaction and 
undue condemnation of major med- 
ical expense insuratice. 

You may have other views or im- 
pressions but time will only let us 
mention the few most commonly 
reported, 

It is interesting to note that for 
the most part practically every com- 
pany has had reasonable success with 
superimposed Major Medical. Is it 
because our rate structure was more 
nearly correct? Is it because the 
schedule in the base plan effectively 
provides inside limits? Is it because 
the increased costs of medical care 
have been met by the rate increases 
under the basic plans? Is it due to 
the corridor, which is commonly 
$100 or more? Is it because there 
was in reality additional co-insur- 
ance in the basic plan since the bene- 
fits were not full coverage ? 

To stimulate subsequent discus- 
sions of our mutual problems, many 
of which can be solved, I shall at- 
tempt to highlight briefly some of 
the more important provisions of our 
major medical contracts. 

Much has been said about the de 
ductible, and the absence of it, which 
was made fashionable by a few com- 
panies. I am sure that the experience 
with most plans that have followed 
the latter approach has raised a seri- 
ous question as to whether it was 
wise not to include a deductible pro- 
vision even when considering the 
various pressures that were applied. 
Many of us have been willing to 
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STATEMENT AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1959 
ASSETS 


*U. S. Government Bonds 
*Other Bonds 

Common Stocks . 

Cash in Banks and office 
Balances under 90 days 


Interest due and accrued and other Assets 


»715,772.22 
2,853,955.01 
3,016,417.00 

681,206.68 
670,227.90 

398,721.51 
336,300.32 


LIABILITIES 


Reserve for Outstanding Losses . 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums 
Reserve for All Other Liabilities . 
Capital Paid Up 
Surplus Over All Liabilities 
Surplus to Policyholders 


*Bonds as above valued on amortized or investment basis. Securities and cash « 


$1,000,000.00 
2,441,924.57 


1,478,941.86 
3,090, 383.43 
3,325,050.46 


4,441,924.57 
$11,336,300. 


arrived at $1,915,469 40 


in the above statement are deposited for purposes required by law 


waive the deductibles to some de- 
gree in order to write a large volume 
of business. Isn't it amazing that 
we are willing to reduce or eliminate 
deductibles at the request of people 
who are either outside of the insur- 
ance industry or experienced primar- 
ily in the sale of group insurance? 
Should we Major Medical 
plans to conform to the requests of 


design 


prospects who do not understand the 
long range results of what they may 


be letting themselves in for when the 
true claims level has 
lished ? 


been estab 


There is much debate today as to 
whether the calendar year or the per 
disability or cause deductible is the 
best. As yet, there appears to be no 
real evidence to support either con 
clusively, another 
school that extolls the family deduc 
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tible. Another answer is the monthly 
deductible, or a combination of both. 
Just what is the best type and 
amount of a deductible for compre- 
hensive major medical plans and 
why? Is anyone prepared to support 
his position with sound statistics? 
The doctors generally believe that a 
deductible is essential, especially on 
the hospital benefits. 
The purpose of 
commonly 


this feature is 
understood by all. 
Then why have so many chosen to 
waive this insurance mechanism for 
hospital or surgical benefits ? 

The 80-20 basis is the most popu- 
lar today but the individual's share 
can be increased to 25% or a higher 
percentage. Should this factor vary 
with income? Ina number of plans, 
we increase the amount of the de- 
ductible for the higher 


classes 


income 


The co-insurance feature is. still 
the one best way to make a person 
feel the cost of abuse by making him 


aware of unnecessary expenses by 
way of his pocketbook. 

Practically all companies have 
adopted exclusion of duplicate cov- 
erage in their current contract. 
Surely everyone agrees this is re- 
quired today. There are many who 
believe that the provision must ex- 
clude not only the group and service 
plans, but individual coverage as 
well. 

What methods do we employ then 
to make this provision effective? A 
question on the claims blank has not 
been entirely successful. Careful 
scrutiny of the bills in a few instances 
may give a clue. Sometimes a short 
inspection report has revealed other 
insurance. Perhaps we can develop 
more information in the workshops 
on this subject. 

Then too, we must find a way to 
divide payment between companies 
in an equitable and prompt manner. 
| am informed that there is a general 
practice for the company covering 
the employee to pay first, the com- 
pany having the coverage on the 
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dependent to pay next. It would 
appear we are headed towards the 
subrogation and pro-rata clauses 
which are prevalent in the casualty 
field and some service plans. Per- 
haps some studies now in progress 
will find our answer. 

Evidence seems to be in favor of 
including a provision for subroga- 
tion of rights in third party liability 
cases in order to minimize the possi- 
bility of a profit through the payment 
of benefits for expenses that end up 
not being “out-of-pocket” costs be- 
cause of subsequent reimbursement 
received under voluntary settle- 
ments or by court decree. A ques- 
tion might be raised, however, as to 
the practical effect of such a provi- 
sion and what should be the best 
procedure for procuring refunds in 
the event benefits are paid and it is 
later learned that some portion or 
all of the expenses upon which bene- 
fit payment was based were paid by 
a party or parties other than the 
insured. 

Problems in the field of benefits 
for psychiatric care for mental and 
nervous disorders have prompted 
limiting them to in-hospital care only 
or limiting the number of visits and 
the amount payable, such as to fifty 
visits per year, with 50% co-insur- 
ance and a specified maximum per 
visit. Have these limitations proved 
to be successful in controlling claims 
costs? Are there other effective 
means available to make this an in- 
surable benefit within the bounds of 
reasonable costs ? 


Drugs 


This benefit, although not a sub- 
stantial segment of the over-all claims 
costs, does demand careful consid 
eration. Drugs and medicines are 
generally covered when requiring 
the prescription of a doctor. In all of 
our companies’ claims files, we can 
find cases of abuse in this benefit. 
Isn't it logical to expect our claim 
ants to purchase more medicines as 
they become more familiar with their 
benefits? Also, our claims people 
will tell us of the very high admin- 
istrative cost of handling the benefit. 

Is it feasible to extend nursing 
benefit beyond the registered nurse, 
possibly to vocational or practical 
nurses? Any extension should be 
carefully considered, or we may find 
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ourselves paying for housekeepers 
and babysitters or companions. 

Ninety-day Pre-existing and de- 
pendents—good health. Are these 
exclusions necessary and under what 
conditions may either be safely de- 
leted? How do we handle these on 
transferral business? After all, much 
of this kind of business is over a year 
old and it is being offered to other 
carriers. 

In the field of covered expenses 
the insurance industry has been con- 
fronted with the knottiest problem 
of all the problems in major medical. 
The 80% of the “usual 
tomary” charges 


and cus- 
“reasonable and 
necessary”’ and the like. There are 
possibly more different versions and 
forms of wording in this provision 
than there are companies writing 
Major Medical. 

We have been trying to insure 
75% or 80% of “X.” How to de- 
termine “X” has found many differ- 
ent solutions by the companies. A 
schedule could be used for surgical 
and medical fees, but even then, the 
question as to whether other ex- 
penses are necessary and reasonable 
arises. 

Underwriting of major medical 
has provoked innumerable problems, 
The problems of regular-case under- 
writing have been accentuated and 
they are just exaggerations of situa- 
tions which exist with every other 
type of coverage. 

We cannot continue to ignore the 
principles of insurance. I refer to 
the pooling of risks. Can we absorb 
the losses of the bad case and refund 
the surplus on the good case? En- 
tirely too much time and effort is 
spent on worrying whether a case 
of sixty lives, for example, is good 
enough to earn a refund. Instead, 
why not put it with several hundred 
other similar sized cases and deter- 
mine if the class has earned a refund ? 

Our major medical problems will 
only be solved when we are realistic 
in our desire to write this coverage 
and will let ovr judgment prevail, 
rather than that of the uninitiated 
prospects. 

Since I do not believe any think- 
ing group executive can disagree 
with this, why isn’t it done? 

Surely, if our industry is to sur- 
vive, we must return to basic funda- 
mentals and regain the respect of 
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our policyholders. I refer now to 
transfer business. If we are paying 
the same benefits, how can one com- 
pany possess the genius over the 
previous carrier, to insure the same 
group for less premium than the 
former carrier required? I fully ap- 
preciate that our underwriters have 
great creative imaginations, but I 
find it quite difficult to understand 
how the lack of information as to 
the prior claims experience on a 
group justifies more optimistic as- 
sumptions for their company. Also, 
can’t we find one virtue in the dis- 


closure legislation whereby we can 
obtain the past experience of the 
group from the D-2 form? There 
always seems to be some new car- 
rier just entering the field, or one 
of the old hungry ones ready to 
absorb the loss. How long can ele- 
ments of the industry continue to 
subsidize incurred through 
this highly questionable practice? 
This could be the hydrogen bomb 
in the group insurance industry. If 
we do not control our desire for 
more volume, it could conceivably 
destroy us. 


losses 
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Basic to Our Industry 


free choice, but because of a feeling 
of legal compulsion. They came to 
believe that all insurance was sub- 
stantially the same, that their needs 
were simple and that, forced to buy, 
price was a valid factor on which to 
decide the source of their purchase 

. a feeling, incidentally, which 
was not so quietly nurtured by those 
companies which eliminated the 
agent, 


Economic Change 


At the same time a subtle but 
drastic change was taking place in 
the economic and social structure of 
the country. The outgrowth of a 
war, which followed fast on the heels 
of the great economic upheaval of 
the 1930's, resulted in a broadening 
of the holding of wealth, a greater 
distribution of purchasing power, a 
dislocation of the population and a 
trend from the old familiar haunts 
to the faster pace of urban living. 
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Those who began as buyers of mini- 
mum automobile insurance became 
homeowners ; they engaged in busi- 
ness and, thanks to the American 
free enterprise system, they pros- 
pered. Their introduction to insur- 
ance having been made by the non- 
agency companies, they were a ready 
market for more insurance, for 
broader automobile protection, and 
for other forms of coverage. 

There is another factor on which 
I feel we should not turn our backs. 
That factor is complacency, both on 
the part of the agents and the com- 
panies who obtain their business 
through agents ; complacency on the 
part of the agents, dependent on our 
kind of companies for their very 
existence ; complacency on our kind 
of companies, dependent on agents 
of the American agency system for 
our existence. 

The lesson learned by the early 
agent at the hand of necessity could 
be substantially ignored in the post- 
war years. That lesson was imagina- 
tive salesmanship—and plain hard 
work. The reasonably conscientious 
agent could attain affluence by virtue 
of a growing, ready-made market. 
This was a situation which under- 
standably did not make for maxi- 
mum efficiency, which tended to 
lower standards of creative selling. 


Companies Complacent 


Among the companies, parallel 
complacency was evident . com- 
placency about the health of the 
agency plant, about existing operat- 
ing procedures, many of which had 
their foundations in the limited mar- 
kets of pre-war years. And, with 
writings increasing at a seemingly 
satisfactory pace, it is understand- 
able and most probable that few 
were aware of the tremendous mar- 
ket potential of the changing Amer- 
ican scene... or of the potential 
of the companies not adhering to 
the American agency system. 

In the early post war years we— 
both agents and companies—were 
used to winning, to having our men 
on base. We underestimated the 
situation that developed. It came 
as something of a shock to find that 
the direct writers had their men on 
base too. 

An estimate of the situation must 
be made in light not only of the 
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current status of things but also 
bearing in possibilities and 
probabilities. A continuing and 
sound estimate of the situation ts 
essential. 

Are we, agents and companies, 
now standing at the crossroad ? 

No, in my opinion, we are not... 
we have passed the crossroad. We 
are beyond the crossroad and are 
now en route to a dramatic resur 
gence, both in our kind of companies 
and in our cherished American 
agency system. 

We cannot dismiss the competi- 
tion as having run its course, nor 
can we damn it for its threat. We 
should be thankful for competition 
for, without it, there would not be 
as broad horizons as seem inevitable 
for tomorrow. Competition did not 
light the spark which, like the torch 
of Marathon, has been handed down 
from generation to generation in our 
industry .. . but competition has 
helped rekindle the flame. 

ur companies today are pos- 
sessed of greater flexibility, greater 
speed of action and, yes, greater ac- 
curacy of decision than ever before. 
I know of few companies which have 
not instituted thoughtful and de- 
tailed re-appraisal of internal oper- 
ations, studies aimed at joining 
economy of motion to maximum 
productivity. And these are con- 
tinuing re-appraisals . . . for esti- 
mates of the situation must be kept 
current. 


As for the agents, it is my firm 
conviction that the day of the non- 
professional insurance man is fast 
going, if not already substantially 
gone from the scene. Agents today 
are better educated, better equipped, 
more imaginative, more stable, and 
better organized than ever before 
for the challenges ahead—and they 
are eager to sell. The agency sys- 
tem, too, has been case-hardened in 
the fire fanned by competition. 

There are hazards, of course. The 
hazards that exist, however, can be 
overcome by trust and understand- 
ing on the part of agents and their 
companies. The greatest hazards are 
the distant rumbles, the uncertain 
sounds and the indetinable appre- 
hensions. 

You have a key mission in the 
vears ahead . . . because you are 
communicators. You are the ones 
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Selling Inland Marine is comparatively easy when you place your busi- 
ness through the CU/NB Group. Practically everywhere you look you'll 
see an |.M. prospect. Whenever personal property is transported it can 
usually be covered under some |.M. form. 


You don’t have to be an expert to write the usual I.M. forms, and when 
you need advice on an unusual or exacting coverage just call our 
Fieldman, nearest Branch Office or Inland Marine Department at the 
Head Office. You will receive willing and constructive counsel from 


our I.M. specialists as well as the advantage of our broad underwriting 
facilities. 


Our Advertising Department can furnish you with sales folders and 
sample letters, plus a Source Chart of 75 classes of Inland Marine 
prospects that will help you translate I.M. into MORE DOLLARS. 


Write our Fieldman today and ask him to demonstrate how our added 
Capacity and complete protection service can equip you to stay ahead 
of your competition with Inland Marine coverages. 


AL NOR 


: = ia COMMERCIAL UNION ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD 
ONE PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, 
: CRAP ° - NORTH BRITISH & MERCANTILE INSURANCE COMPANY LTD 
: 150 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 38, N.Y. 

AMERICAN CENTRAL INSURANCE COMPANY 

THE CALIFORNIA INSURANCE COMPANY 

CENTRAL SURETY AND INSURANCE CORPORATION 

COLUMBIA CASUALTY COMPANY 

COMMERCIAL UNION FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 

THE COMMONWEALTH INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


THE MERCANTILE INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 

THE OCEAN ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEE CORPORATION, LTD 
THE OCEAN MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 

THE PALATINE INSURANCE COMPANY LTD 

THE PENNSYLVANIA INSURANCE COMPANY 

UNION ASSURANCE SOCIETY LTD. 


ATLANTA ¢ PHILADELPHIA ¢ DETROIT ¢ CHICAGO ¢ KANSAS CITY ¢ SAN FRANCISCO 


who speak for our sort of com- and contribution to the good of the 
panies, speak to the public, speak industry. ° 


to the agents, and speak to vour Ours is, indeed, a basic industry. 


organizations. You are the inter- In breadth of opportunity, the fu- 
preters ture is almost measureless. It is a 

Your interpretations must be ac- future which will be attained as long 
curate and concise; your communi- as all of us hold to a truth that has 
cations marked by fluency, clarity, become self-evident over the dee- 


and sincerity. In the vears ahead, ades: basic to our industry is the 
I see the field of advertising, public strength, imagination, stability and 
relations and allied communications — productivity of the American agency 
expanding in responsibility, reward, system. 
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Priceless Ingredient—from page 


about more effective relations in 
business it is of the utmost impor- 
tance that the executive, at all times, 
be aware of the danger inherent in 
developing only comfort and happi- 
ness among his people. 


ACTUARIES 
& ACCOUNTANTS 


BOWLES, ANDREWS & TOWNE, 
ACTUARIES 


Management Consultants 
LIFE—FIRE—CASUALTY 
EMPLOYEE BENEFIT PLANS 
RICHMOND + ATLANTA + NEW YORK 
DALLAS MIAMI PORTLAND 


J. HUELL BRISCOE 
& ASSOCIATES 


ACTUARIES & MANAGEMENT 


CONSULTANTS 
Box 55 $07 N. Michigan Ave. 
Winthrop Harbor Chicago 
Illinois Illinois 


CHASE CONOVER & CO. 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES AND 
ACCOUNTANTS 
332 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 


Telephone Wabash 2.3575 


WINFIELD W. GREENE, 
F.C.A.S. F.S.A. 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 
CASUALTY & FIRE PROBLEMS 


$2 CLIFF STREET NEW YORK 388, N. Y. 
Beekman $-1727 


WOLFE, CORCORAN & LINDER 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
AUDITORS AND ACCOUNTANTS 


116 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


WOODWARD and FONDILLER, 
INC. 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
INSURANCE ACCOUNTANTS 


220 West 57th Street 417 South Hill Street 
New York 19, New York Los Angeles 1$, Cal. 


WOODWARD, RYAN, SHARP 
& DAVIS 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


55 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
Telephone Hanover 2-5840 


Robert N. Hilkert, first vice presi- 
dent of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Philadelphia, has pointed out that 
human relations in business does not 
begin nor does it end with just a 
happy and contented work force— 
such may not be a productive work 
force. Contentment and productivity 
do not necessarily go hand-in-hand. 
Is it possible for employees to be so 
contented that they do not let work 
interfere with their gracious living. 

During recent years, industries 
have moved progressively along 
three main avenues to improve em- 
ployee well-being : 

1. Wages salaries, including 
modern salary administration, 

2. Fringe benefits, including vaca- 
tions and holidays with pay, sick 
leaves, hospitalization, group insur- 
ance, and all the rest. 

3. Extracurricular activities, includ- 
ing company-sponsored 
parties, and bowling. 


picnics, 


Away from the Job 


While, generally, this has been all to 
the good, none of these can be used 
while the employee is on the job. 
Wages and salaries—the employee 
or his wife spends the paycheck off 
the job. Fringe benefits, vacations 
and holidays with pay—the employee 
is away from work. Sick leaves or 
hospitalization find him in bed, In- 
surance—he’s dead. What about any 
of the others—coffee breaks, rest 
periods, and so forth? They are 
extracurricular, by definition; the 
employee is away from the job. 
Thus, the employer or supervisor 
certainly cannot rely upon salaries, 
iringes and recreational activities to 
solve the on-the-job problems and 
needs of employees. The real effort 
then, to be put forth by the manager, 
is to help each employee find satisfac- 
tion in his job performance—to ex- 
perience pride of accomplishment. 
There is such a thing as “joy of 
work.” People who do not feel it 
are being cheated out of one of life’s 
greatest and most satisfying experi- 
ences. Working should be an inter- 
esting, stimulating human experi- 
ence, not merely a matter of putting 
in time to collect a paycheck. Herein 
lies the challenge of human relations 
in business. Meeting this challenge 
of job performance satisfaction is a 
real mark of progress in business. 


We are confronted today with at 
least a minor crisis in the field ot 
industrial relations. Witness for ex- 
ample the cynical hardening of at- 
titudes between labor and manage- 
ment. This crisis will not yield to 
purely technical solutions. Technical 
improvements in the art of collective 
bargaining and the field of labor 
legislation are admittedly desirable. 
They will accomplish very little, 
however, unless the responsible 
leaders, on both sides of the fence, at 
every level of authority, are con- 
vinced that they have a moral re- 
sponsibility to deal with one another, 
as individuals, sincerely and gener- 
ously in the spirit of mutual respect 
for one another's rights. 

These rights have been concisely 
stated, by Ordway Tead in his book, 
The Art of Administration. They 
are: 

1. The right of every man to be 
treated as an individual and_ re- 
spected as a person. 

2. The right of every man to have a 
voice in his own affairs, which in- 
cludes his right to contribute to the 
best of his ability in the solution of 
common problems, 

3. The right of every man to recog- 
nition for his contribution to the 
common good, 

4+. The right of every man to develop 
and make use of his highest capabil- 
1t1es. 

5. The right of every man to fairness 
and justice in all his relationships 
with his superiors. 


Lack of Human Skill 


It is difficult to comprehend just 
how any supervisor can operate ef- 
fectively without belief in these five 
basic rights of every individual. 
Without full appreciation of these 
rights, the supervisor has no guide to 
the exercise of the authority and 
power which are inherent in the job 
which he is called upon to perform. 
He sails without benefit of compass. 
Seldom are supervisors failures be 
cause of technical incompetence. 
Most who fail do so because of lack 
of human skill. One approach to ac 
quiring this human skill is to test 
one’s every act, every decision, in 
terms of these five basic rights. 

People have an enormous capacity 
to do better, or to do worse. They 
can increase or improve production, 
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or they can withhold, hinder, “sol- 


dier’’—call it what we will. Remem- 
ber the account of the rebuilding of 
the wall of Jerusalem found in the 
Book of Nehemiah, and the noble 
verse which says, “So built they the 
wall, for the people had a mind to 
work.” Is this mind to work some- 
thing arising solely from techniques 
or know-how ? Or does it stem from 
motivation, or inspiration, or some- 
thing that somehow touches the 
heart ? 

How can a manager do his job of 
getting out production unless he 
knows what it is that makes people 
produce—makes them want to pro- 
duce ; because people who don’t want 
to do so, who haven't the mind or 
will to work, won't produce very 
much. Administrative competence 
includes knowing what it is that 
makes people want to do their best, 
and then acting in the full light of 
that knowledge. 

It all boils down to the fact that 
people must be thought of in terms of 
individuals, not groups. “Labor” may 
he organized for collective bargain- 
ing ; nevertheless, labor is composed 
of persons with individual tempera- 
ments, needs, problems, hopes, fears, 
skills, abilities, and idiosyncracies. 
Any organization is basically people 

people trying to work together. 

More important than plant and 
machinery, more important than re- 
search and engineering, more impor- 
tant than production genius, more 
important than having sufficient 
money in the bank are the right kind 
of people making a successful com- 
pany. 

Their teamwork, their enthusiasm, 
their all-out effort can build a sound 
business. People should be encour- 
aged to feel that the company in 
which they are employed is their 
company and that every person, 
whatever his job may be, should un 
derstand and accept this concept and 
make his contribution toward the 
common cause. It may be a fair criti 
cism of management to say that for 
the most part we are quicker to eriti- 
cize than to praise. The wise boss 
sees much and overlooks more. To 
praise good actions, heartily is in 
some measure, to take part in them. 
The man who sincerely satisfies our 
hunger for recognition as individuals 
will hold us in the palm of his hand. 
Recognition of work well done, 
recognition of the individual's con- 
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The America’s Cup 
Defender 


Then ... And Now 


When “The Reliance” defended the America’s Cup in 
1903, there were fewer than 15,000 pleasure craft in use in 
this country. Today, more than 7,800,000 pleasure craft 
are cruising the nation’s waterways, providing recreation 
for more than 39,000,000 Americans. 

What do all these figures add up to? Big business... 


for you! 


Reliance has consistently been a leader in the Marine 
Insurance field. With our stability, experience and know- 
how, we can help you get your share of this booming 
market. For details, see your Reliance Fieldman, or 
write the Head Office. 


In 1960 as in 1903 RELIANCE is out in front. 
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Priceless Ingredient—Continued 
tribution to the common good must 
not go unnoticed. The average man 
craves high standards, and although 
he may shrink from professing his 
position openly because he does not 
wish to appear sanctimonius, he will, 
with the slightest encouragement, 
line up on the side of integrity. It is 
what he likes—it is the natural thing 
to do. All men need a pat-on-the- 
back once in awhile—some need it 
high, some need it low—so place 
your pat-on-the-hack accordingly, 
differentiating between the opposite 
ends of that eighteen-inch neutral 
zone. The result will be that gradu- 
ally, individual by individual, a fabric 
of high standards can be woven to 
cover an entire organization, 
veryone really wants to feel a 
part of the Manage- 
ment should treat people with re- 
spect not only for their efforts but 


whole show. 


also for their opinions. This sort of 
management not 
compliance, 
does not assert, in effect, “You have 


enlightened does 


insist on unreasoned 


to do as I say or get out of here.” 
Instead enlightened management 
permits some room for individual 
differences of opinion. 

Human relations in management 
means being more patient, less hur- 
ried, a better listener and keeping 
one’s temper under control. When 
a manager and the men who work 
for him know each other well, there 
is always mutual understanding, 
even when there is not complete 
agreement. Men like to feel free to 
make suggestions ; they like to know 
the boss wants them to do so. Such 
mutual understanding results in sta- 
bility of employment; because the 
good men will stay where they know 
their boss is their friend—consid- 
erate of their opinions and concerned 
for their success and welfare. In the 
long run, the success of our busi- 
nesses is more dependent on better 
men than on better machines. 

It’s important for management to 
realize that the greater the individ- 
ual’s success, the stronger will be the 
organization for which he works, 
The responsibility of a business is to 


General Agents for: 


If you have clients 


PUERTO RICO 


you can handle their insurance 


For details write to 


INC. 


P.O. BOX 1232, SAN JUAN, PUERTO RICO 


AETNA INSURANCE CO. e AMERICAN MOTORISTS INS. CO. 
CONNECTICUT GENERAL LIFE INS. CO. e CONTINENTAL CASUALTY CO. 
GREAT AMERICAN INS. CO. e ST. PAUL FIRE & MARINE INS. CO. 


give every good man maximum op- 
portunity. The successful supervisor 
is the one whose subordinates per- 
ceive that their boss is working to 
help them. Somehow the manager 
should help each employee to find 
satisfaction in his, the employee's, 
job performance; help him to ex- 
perience pride of accomplishment. 
Everybody likes to have a boss who 
wants him to make good—a_ boss 
who doesn’t make him feel like just 
a cog in a machine. Productivity is 
related to the way individuals and 
groups respond to the leadership of 
their leader. Men are appointed to 
positions of authority, but the effec- 
tiveness of the response they get 
from others has to be earned—espe- 
cially through sound human  rela- 
tions. 


Better World 


Although most of us are too self- 
conscious to say it aloud, we do want 
the world to be a bit better because 
we were in our jobs a brief while. 
But the world will not be better un- 
less we have the vision and the urge 
to contribute toward better things for 
the people in our own work sphere. 
It is vital to make sure that nothing 
dampens our ambition or undermines 
our determination to bring about 
better human relations in business. 
We cannot permit discouragement, 
about things beyond our sphere of 
influence, to interfere with our de- 
termined effort to improve things in 
our own defined area of responsi- 
bility. 

There are certain recognized quali- 
ties which are required for individual 
success in anybody, anywhere. These 
include health, skill, experience, loy- 
alty, and a good reputation. But 
there is one quality which stands out 
from all other talents like the Polar 
Star. It is a quality which has been 
characteristic of many great leaders 
of history, it is called “The Priceless 
Ingredient.” All of us, in whatever 
job we tackle, must make this price- 
less ingredient our target for today, 
and tomorrow, and the tomorrows 
that follow, What is this priceless 
ingredient? Briefly and simply it is 
the ability to get along with others. 
Herein hes the challenge of human 
relations in business. Meeting this 
challenge is a real mark of leadership 
in business, 
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108" Annual Report 


AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1959 


The Hanover 
Insurance Company 


JAMES L. DORRIS, President 


ASSETS 
Cash—In banks and in office . 


Bonds: 
United States Government and Agencies 
Government of Canada 
State and 
Railroad 
Public Utility 
Industrial and Miscellaneous 


Preferred Stocks: 
Public Utility 
Railroad 
Industrial and Miscellaneous 


Common Stocks: 
Bank 
Public Utility 
Railroad 
Industrial and Miscellaneous 


Fulton Insurance Company 
Agency balances not over 90 days due 
Other admitted assets 


Total Admitted Assets 


LIABILITIES 


Reserve for unearned premiums 
Losses in process of adjustment 
Reserve for federal and other taxes 
Funds held under reinsurance treaties 
Reserve for non-admitted reinsurance 
Reserve for all other liabilities 


Capital Stock—$10 par- 
Voluntary Reserve 
Net Surplus 


outstanding 


*Policyholders’ Surplus 
Total . 


* Bonds and stocks have been valued in ace« 
Insurance Commissioners. On the basis of Dew 
owned, total admitted assets would be $77,871,907 and polic 


Securities deposited for purposes required by 


law are carried at $2,341,67 


$17,715,631 
1,240,864 
2,975,922 
435,066 
9,393,228 
3,869,602 


1,990,450 
146,250 
823,000 


2,795,500 
4,767,600 
1,285,900 
9,280,724 


$ 5,000,000 
500,000 
18,500,083 


World wide facilities for 


$ 4,455,126 


35,630,313 


2,959,700 


18,129,724 
4,857,745 
3,605,426 

9,981,237 

$79,619,271 


$30,556,344 
14,767,693 
1,050,800 
5,561,130 
1,615,525 
2,067,696 


24,000,083 
$79,619,271 


rdance with the requirements of the National Association of 
ember 31, 1959 ) marke *t quotations for all bonds and stocks 

yholders’ surplus $22,252,719. 

2 as of December 31, 1959. 


ALLIED LINES MARINE CASUALTY FIDELITY 
through independent insurance agents 


Home Office: 111 John Street, New York 38, New York 
Western Dept.: Insurance Exchange, Chicago 4, Illinois 


THIS COMPANY HAS PAID DIVIDENDS EACH YEAR SINCE 1853 
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19 RECTOR ST., NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 


CHICAGO CINCINNATI SAN FRANCISCO 
175 W. Jackson Blvd. 1423-1424 Carew Tower 369 Pine Street 


PHILADELPHIA, 3 Penn Center Plaza 


Pearl Assurance Company, Ltd. (United States Branch) 


Chief Office: 19 Rector Street, New York 6, New York 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT—December 31, 1959 


Liabilities 


*Bonds 4,201,187.42 Unearned premium reserve .... $ 3,317,620.11 

*Stocks 8,967,591.36 Losses in process of adjustment 1,052,359.00 
Cash and bank deposits 734,817.56 Reserve for taxes . SS8,981.05 
Agents’ balances and other Receivables ....... 1,364, 790.76 Reserve for all other liabilities 482,174.51 
Other Assets 201,118.34 Contingency reserve .. ....$ 319,953.31 

Statutory deposit 500,000.00 

Total Assets ‘ B15,519,505.44 Surplus 9. TOS 417.46 

Surplus to Policyholders 10,578,370.77 

* Valuations on basis approved by National Association of 


Insurance Commissioners, Securities carried at $1,547,625.75 TOTAL $15,519,505.44 


tre deposited as required by law 


The Monarch Insurance Company of Ohio 


Corporate Office: 1423-4 Carew Tower, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
Chief Office: 19 Rector Street, New York 6, New York 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT—December 31, 1959 (New York Basis) 


Assets Liabilities 


*Bonds $19,728, 503.41 Unearned premium reserve ........ $15,040, 200.065 
*Stocks . 10,251,524.68 Losses in process of adjustinent $,961,120.00 
Cash and bank deposits ; 512,194.05 Reserve for taxes ree: 419 482.12 
Agents’ balances and other Receivables .. , 884,627.48 Reserve for all other liabilities 391,708.51 


Other Assets 201,818.71 Contingency reserve ...... : . $1,150,951.58 


Potal Assets $31,578, 758.33 
Surplus 


Surplus to VPolieyholders ....... 10, 166 25S. 
* Valuations on basis approved by National Association of 


Insurance Commissioners, Securities carried at $1,141,731.58 TOTAL $31, 578,758.33 


are deposited as required by law. 
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Fire Insurance—Insured Elected Ap- 
praisal Procedure—Suit for Larger 
Amount than Award Held Barred 


Wagner v. Phoenix Insurance Co. 
(Supreme Court of Colorado, 1960) 
348 P. 2d 150 

The policy in question had a con- 
ventional appraisal clause. An out- 
side explosion of unknown cause 
and origin occurred in the area of 
the insureds’ property, causing sub- 
stantial damage thereto. 

When the insureds and insurer 
were utiable to agree on the amount 
of the loss, the insureds invoked the 
appraisal procedure, which was car- 
ried through in a normal fashion, 
resulting in appraisal of the loss at 
$6094.86. The insurer tendered this 
amount to the insureds, who refused 
to accept it. 

The insureds then sued the insurer 
for $13,000 damages alleged to be 
covered by the fire and extended 
coverage policy. 

On the trial of the case, the issues 
were found in favor of the insurance 
company, under the ruling of the 
trial court that the insurer's liability 
was limited to the award of the one 
appraiser and the umpire in the 
amount of $694.86. 

The appeal to Colorado's highest 
court resulted in affirmance. The 
insured argued that the appraisal 
was merely a preliminary step and 
one of the necessary “requirements 
of this policy,” under the “Suit” 
clause of the policy. 

The Court rejected this argument, 
stating that the “Appraisal” clause 
afforded the insureds an “option,” 
and that appraisal was not a neces- 
sary preliminary to the filing of a 
lawsuit, had the insureds chosen to 
sue first, rather than ask for an ap- 
praisal. The Court made the firm 
statement that when the insureds 
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“made demand for the appointment 
of appraisers,” they “by so doing 
irrevocably exercised their option” 
to proceed by appraisal instead of 
by lawsuit. 


Fire and Extended Coverage—Acci- 

dental Injury from Electrical Currents 

Artificially Generated—Short Circuit 
in Automatic Furnace Controls 


Vanguard Insurance Co. v. Con- 
nett (U.S. Court of Appeals, Tenth 
Circuit, 1959) 270 F. 2d 868 

The contained 
the language: “This policy insures 


insured’s policy 
against ali direct loss to the property 
covered caused by: * * * 20. Sud- 
den and accidental injury to electri- 
cal appliances, devices, fixtures, and 
wiring, except television picture 
tubes, resulting from electrical cur- 
rents artificially generated.” 

At the trial of the insured’s suit 
for recovery on the policy, a furnace 
expert testified he had found the 
wiring leading from the valve to 
the transformer and_ thermostat 
charred very badly and actually 
fused together, and arrived at the 
opinion that the gas shut-off valve 
had failed to function because of a 
short-circuit in the wiring, and he 
estimated that the temperatures in 
the house had reached from 160 to 
180 degrees. The Court observed 
that “he was not able to positively 
exclude all other possible causes, 


The insured claimed substantial 


heat damage to paint, furniture, 
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doors, and so on, and the trial of his 
case resulted in recovery of $5,186.75 
plus $1000 for attorney's fees, the 
latter under a Kansas statute appli 
cable where the insurer “has refused 
without just cause or excuse to pay 
the full amount” of a loss 

The federal appellate court af 
firmed the trial court’s decision. The 
Court that the expert's 
testimony “was sufficient to take the 
case to the jury on the tissue of 
whether there was a sudden and ac 
cidental injury to electrical devices, 
resulting from electrical current arti 
heially generated.” But when dis 
cussing the insurer’s obligation to 
pay attorney's fees to the insured, 
the Court said the trial court “was 
warranted in concluding that the in 
surer, without just cause or excuse, 
refused to pay the full amount of 
the loss.” 


observed 


Automobile Liability Policy —Exclu- 

sion of Property in Insured's Physical 

Control—Use or Control of Damaged 
Property Unauthorized 

P & M Stone Co. v. Hartford Ac- 
cident & Indemnity Co. (Supreme 
Court of Towa, 1959) 100 N.W. 2d 
28 

The insured had an employee, 
Boulware, whose car became stuck 
in heavy snow. A construction com 
pany’s bulldozer being parked 
nearby, Boulware started it up to 
use it to move his car. The treads 
of the bulldozer were frozen in or 
to the ground, so that Boulware’s 
attempt to move it resulted in $1, 
961.96 damage to the bulldozer. 

The policy involved excluded in 
jury to “property in care, custody or 
control of the insured or any prop 
erty as to which the insured for any 
purpose is exercising physical con- 
trol.” 


(Continued on the paaqe) 
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The Judge Says—Continued 


In a suit by the insured against 
the insurer for the amount of dam- 
ages the insured had to pay the 
owner of the bulldozer, the trial 
court held the latter part of the 
above quoted language barred in- 
sured’s recovery, because the bull- 
dezer was in the physical control of 
the insured’s employee, when dam- 
aged. 

The lowa Supreme Court affirmed 
this decision and in its Opinion ana 
lyzed and distinguished the various 
forms of so-called “care, custody and 
control” exclusions. 

The Court concluded that the 
“physical control” clause is quite 
broad, saying: “The provision of the 
exclusion clause that such physical 
control may be exercised ‘for any 
purpose’ expressly negatives any 
limitation in such exercise, and 
neither this nor any other language 
in this part of the exclusion clause 
connotes that the exercise of such 
physical control must be based upon 
the legal right to so act or that it is 
otherwise limited.” 


DIRECTOR OF RESEARCH 


Dk. HAROLD c. KROGH, C.P.C.U., 
C.1L.U., associate professor of busi- 
ness administration the School 
of Business, Kansas University, and 


formerly of Drake University’s 


faculty has been appointed the So- 
ciety of C.P.C.U.’s new Director of 


Research. Dr. John D. Long, as- 
sociate professor of insurance in the 
School of Business, Indiana Uni- 
versity, who has conducted the re- 
search program since its inception, 
has requested that he be relieved of 
his Society duties because of in- 
creased responsibilities at his Uni- 
versity. Dr. Long has been appointed 
research consultant to the Society 
and will continue to serve in an ad- 
visory capacity. 

In his new capacity Dr. Krogh 
will--(1) instruct Chapters and in 
dividual members in the methods of 
research and guide them in actual 
research, (2) create new ideas and 
select the best subjects for possible 
research, (3) start a program of 
assigned research, (4) search con- 
stantly for prospective researchers 
and authors in the Society, (5) edit 
and submit suitable material for pub- 
lication which would result from re- 
search projects and (6) use where 
necessary outside researchers for 
special projects. 


THE REAL PROBLEM 


THE REAL PROBLEM resulting from 
the extension of the life span of the 
elderly is not, where are the funds 
to pay the cost of caring for them ?, 
but how can we provide the space 
required for their accommodations ? 
imphasis on this aspect of the prob- 
lems of the aged was stressed by 
President Paul H. Jones, CPCU, ot 
the National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents in a statement presented 


Rep. Wilbur D. Mills, chairman 
of the Hlouse Ways and Means 
Committee. The association's state- 
ment, voicing strong opposition to 
Hk 4700 (the Forand Bill) now un- 
der consideration by Rep. Mills’ 
committee, pointed out that making 
ederal funds available for payment 
of all or part of needed care will 
not provide the necessary hospital, 
nursing home and/or convalescent 
home space. 


MEDICAL CARE COST 


DESPITE THE RAPID increase in med- 
ical care costs in recent years, this 
expense has not risen as much as 
several other items since pre-World 
War II davs, according to a report 
of the Health Insurance Institute. 
During the period from 1938 to 
1958, the cost of food and apparel 
both increased at a faster pace than 
medical care, (based on official fig- 
ures of the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics’ Consumer Price Index) says 
the Institute. In addition, the all- 
items index also has climbed more 
sharply than the medical care index. 
The all-items index rose 105%, ap- 
parel increased 100% food 
soared 149% while medical care 
went up 99°. The cost of trans- 
portation climbed 95%. During the 
decade of 1948-58 the number of 
Americans covered by health insur- 
ance doubled, while benefits paid 
through health insurance increased 
five times, the Institute reports. 
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Aetna Casualty: Named general man- 
agers Donald K. Weiser, Chicago; William 
H. Osborn, Pittsburgh; Roy Brown, Spring- 
field, Ul.; and Philip G. Butler, Wheeling, 
W. Va. 


Aetna Insurance: Robert F. Singleton has 
been appointed claim manager in Hous- 
ton, Texas, and Robert L. Maconochie as 
special agent in eastern Massachusetts. 


Agricultural Group: Vice president Sedg- 
ley Thornbury has been named to head 
newly-created post of planning and de- 
velopment office, and Harvey C. Smith, as 
signed to the new office as publicity and 
advertising assistant 

tliyn L. Hollenbeck was elected a vice 
president and Robert G. Horr, Jr., assist- 
ant treasurer for Agricultural Ins. Co. 

Paul B. Olinger, secretary of Agricul- 
tural Ins. Co. and manager of the western 
div., was elected a vice president of Anchor 
Casualty and Filmer F. Sademan has been 
transferred to Los Angeles as a resident 
secretary for Anchor Casualty assuming 
responsibility for production and under- 
writing of fire-inland marine business for 
the group in Cal., Ariz. and Nev. 


Allstate Cos.: Regional office executive 
appointments: District sales managers— 
George R. Thompson, Robert L. Sloan 
and Raymond J. Fraser, Kansas City; Fd- 
ward N. Connor, James M. Cain (Murray 
Hill) and Harold J. Lotz, New Jersey; Max 
W. Kennedy, Santa Ana. and Robert J. 
McCarthy, Sacramento, Cal.. Thomas N. 
Swysgood, Ohio; William P. Anderson, 
Dallas; Charles S. Chesterman, Seattle, 
Wash; Franklyn A. Jahn, Pittsburgh, Pa.: 
Raymond Livingston, Harrison, N. Y.: and 
B. Gloyden Stewart, Charlotte, N.C. Sales 
supervisors—Desmond J. Nolan, Indianap- 


olis, Robert V. Reiter, Kansas City, Mo., 
and Robert F. Farley, Winois, all com 
mercial casualtv; and William J]. Brown, 


Harrison, N. Y., fire. Operating managers 

Lane N. Kellam, Milwaukee, Wis.: and 
Thomas vanBerkel, Murray Hill, N ] 
Roanoke, Va.—Harold Y. McCulloch, sales 
development manager, and Hugh F. Hill, 
assistant claims manager. Pittsburgh. Pa 

Homer F. Bair, Jr., accounting manager, 
and Francis R. Hanlon, sales manager 
Ralph L. Boe, personnel manager, Rocky 
Mountain; Margaret Aldoes, assistant per 
sonnel manager, New England (Hartford, 
Conn.); Frank R. Gander, services man- 
ager, Long Island, N. Y.; John L. Engberg, 
accounting manager, Long Island, N. Y.: 
and Charles J]. Amis, Jr., sales manager, 
Charlotte, 


America Fore-Lovalty Group: South- 
eastern dept. for all companies the group 


now functions on a consolidated, auto- 
nomous basis with vice president and 
manager Thomas D. Hughes heading the 
newly-combined dept. Among his close 
associates are: Vice president John = T. 
Nesbitt, concentrating generally on fire 


administrative affairs: secretaries ]. Robert 


Brownlee and Robert T. Israel: and as 
sistant secretary Herbert F. Broughton. 
Messrs. Brownlee and Broughton, who 


were responsible for southern operations 
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of Loyalty companies, have moved to At- 
lanta. Mr. Israel will be concerned with 
casualty underwriting and agency opera 
tions. Sidney A. Kendrick, former inland 
marine and general cover superintendent, 
has been appointed an assistant secretary 
for all domestic companies; and Miller 
1. Trammell, formerly an assistant con 
troller of America Fore fire companies, 
named an assistant treasurer of all do- 
mestic companies of group. 

Bruce G. Daub has been appointed spe- 
cial agent for Loyalty Group companies 
at Philadelphia. 


Duncan 
president 


American Casualty: D 
has been named assistant vice 
of fidelity-surety dept 


American Ins. Group: Donald J. Sand 
man has been promoted to administrative 
assistant at Cincinnati branch 


American Mercury: B. Colum. 
bus, formerly divisional superintendent of 
claims at Chicago for State Farm Mutual, 
has been appointed to succeed the late 
Russell Sillery as claims manager in Ih 
nois. Everett W. Bowers, formerly with 
Hartford Accident, has been named east 
ern region surveyor at Connecticut 


American Mutual Liab.: Warren Fastwick 
has been promoted to branch sales man 
ager at Rutland, Vt., and George R. 
Weber advanced to district sales manager 
in Albany, N. Y. Daniel ]. Warnock has 
been elevated to personal lines field man 
ager of Elizabeth-Hackensack (N.].) of 
fices. 


American Surety: Appointments at east 
ern regional office: John C. Barrows, vice 
president and regional manager; John S§. 
Barnes, manager, special casualty risks; 
{ifred B. Kossow, regional contract bond 
manager; August G. Rinckwitz, regional 
fidelity and public official bond manager; 
Leon Sekeson, regional court and probate 
bond manager; Arthur W. DeGroff, re 
gional casualty manager; and William J. 
Dunn, administrative assistant 

Ray W. Clearman has been advanced to 
resident vice president at Des Moines 
branch and Earl J. Fries promoted to suc- 
ceed him as manager. 


COMPANY IN THE WORLD 


250th Anniversary 


55 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 


James H. Oldroyd has been temporarily 
placed in charge of Seattle branch re 
placing S. H. Melrose, Jr., resigned 
Donald J]. Goetz has been named regional 
comptroller at western othe 


Andover Co.: /. Fred Hildner has been 
promoted to manager of newly-created 
mid-eastern dept (Rutherford, N. ].) as 
sisted by Douglas L. Sellers, special agent, 
who will supervise Long Island, West 
chester and Putnam Counties in) New 
York located in Lynbrook. 


Appleton & Cox: Edward F. Schenkel 
has been assigned to the Chicago branch 
SUpervise the fire operations mn the 
midwest 

Robert De Gray has been appointed as 
sistant vice president and Henry G 
Smeltzer, assistant treasurer 


Atlantic Cos.: Kenneth Mullen has 
been appointed marine at Pitt 
burgh. Denis J. McNamara has 
transferred to Newark as a tield 
sentative 


been 
repre 


Beneficial Fire: Jester C. Layman has 
been promoted to vice president and 
Jerome J. Trepel, assistant vice president 
in charge of eastern head office, advanced 
to vice president of this company and 
Beneficial Standard Life 


Bodenheimer & Son, J. H.: / ouis M. Bo 
denheimer was clected president: succeed 
ing his father, Jacob H. Bodenheimer, 
deceased. 

Boston Group: Gordon / 
been advanced to office 
Orange regional office 


Hillman has 
manager at Fast 


Buffalo: Maurice V. Hillery and Franklin 
1. Klumpe have been appointed special 
agents for western New York 
ern California respectively 


and south 


Buntin, Wiley: Maddox has been 
appointed manager of a new branch of 
fice opened in Tupelo by his Mississippi 
adjusting concern. 


Cal-Farm Cos.: (ar! Decker has been ap 
pointed as agency manager of 
County. 


Fresno 


Casualty Ins. (Cal.): Bruce W. Penning 
ton has been appointed claims supervisor 
for Los Angeles 


Continental Casualty: 
son has been appointed administrative 
assistant to John H. Cramer, assistant vice 
president and executive officer in charge 
of newly-formed special risks diy 


Paul 


Crane Agency Co., Charles L.: /o/in § 
Childress, John T. Clarkson, Jr.. and John 
J]. Margold were elected full partners of 
this St. Louis insurance firm 


Eldorado Insurance: James IW. Diemer 
manager of southern California div., has 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Field Appointments—Continued 


been promoted to resident vice president 
at Los Angeles. 


Employers’ Group: Promotions: Hans 
Barber to territorial supervisor in agency 
dept.; Joseph V. Stanford, superintendent 
of educational dept.; and Joyce Mitchell, 
advertising activities 


Employers Mutuals of Wausau: l’romoted 
to new departmental positions and newly- 
created posts: C. FE. Smith, general sales 
manager; FE. W. Amann, director of of- 
fice services; W. A. Miller, assistant man- 
ager of underwriting dept.; and R. F. Nur- 
enberg, assistant manager of accounting 
dept 


Excelsior: /. Paul Pizor has been ad- 
vanced to assistant vice president and Mrs. 
Frances C. Richards elected assistant sec 
retary. 


Farmers Mutual Auto.: Far! Halvorson 
has been appointed staff fire underwriter. 


Fidelity & Deposit: Charles M. Hart, Jr., 
has been advanced to resident vice presi- 
dent at Richmond succeeding Fred C. 
Robertson, retired. Manager Joseph M. 
Taylor has been transferred to Richmond 
to replace Mr. Hart and is succeeded at 
Greensboro by special agent Eugene F. 
Banks. 


Fireman's Fund Ins.: Named managers of 
newly-created major line disability dept 
H. P. McLaughlin, southern California 


BALTIMORE 


“There are no circumstances, however 

unfortunate, that clever people do not 

extract some advantage from them.” | 
LA RocHEFOUCAULD. 


A capable employee's loss was a hard blow, 
but the agent rediscovered his own capacities 


and became a better man than ever before. 


NEW YORK 


Fire & Casualty 
Company 


EARL W. GAMMAGE 


P Oo. BOX 1662 ° 


. . « A quality most successful insurance agents 
have in common 


Sometimes we're amazed at the lack of common sense in high places. 
More than any other single virtue, common sense can help insurance 
men do more things right—and fewer things wrong. Such as in the 
selection of companies to represent, for instance. 


PAN AMERICAN 
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Company 
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dept., Los Angeles; and Claude A. Budzil, 
eastern dept., New York City. 

Francis J. Cass has been appointed su 
perintendent and William Tallent, field- 
man, of auto-casualty for Louisiana. 
Donald J]. Lawson has been named casu- 
alty special representative at eastern dept. 
and Theodore J]. Holcombe made marine 
special agent in Pittsburgh replacing 
James L. O'Brien, resigned. 


Great American Ins.: Joseph J. Dimock 
has been appointed inland marine and 
multi-peril specialist for southeastern ter- 
ritory. 


General Accident Group: Charles B. 
O'Connor, formerly manager of A&S dept. 
for Midland Mutual Life, has been ap- 
pointed assistant superintendent of acci- 
dent-health operations. 


Globe Service Corp.: T/icodore Neocleus, 
formerly secretary of Unity Fire & Gen- 
eral, has been appointed manager of 
treaty reinsurance dept. 


Hartford Group: Wilson C. Stark and 
William J]. Howard have been appointed 
supervising underwriters of compensation 
liability dept., southwestern dept. A claim 
office has been opened at 90-40 160th St. 
Jamaica, N. Y., with Matthew F. Coppola 
as manager and John Klaum as head of 
the legal staff. 

Rex L. Redelfs has been appointed spe 
cial agent for Hartford Fire for south- 
western Kansas. 

frthur M. Kelting has been named 
manager of Hartford Accident’s Washing 
ton, D. C., branch office. 


Hartford Steam Boiler: Molert W. Wolf, 
Jr, and §. Burnham Terry, Jr., were 
elected assistant secretaries. 


Indiana Lumbermens: James M. Stotts 
has been appointed special agent in IIli- 
nos. 


Industrial Indemnity: Richard D. Smith, 
formerly safety director for U. S. Depart 
ment of the Army in France, has been 
named safety engineer at Oakland office. 
Miss Joan McInnis, formerly public health 
nurse in San Francisco, has been appointed 
rehabilitation nurse for San Francisco 
div. 

Promoted: Robert G. Kelly, special 
agent, Spokane; Don H. Hollister, special 
agent, and Leonard A. Walling, property 
lines underwriter, San Jose. 


Johnson & Higgins of Cal.: Gene /. 
Maddocks and Harry D. Wood, Jr., of 
Los Angeles office were elected assistant 
vice presidents. 


Kemper Cos.: Ralph V. Gibbons has been 
appointed claim manager for Louisiana 
territory succeeding the late Charles R. 
Daniel. 

Harvey A. Buffalo has retired from U. S. 
State Dept. foreign service to accept a po 
sition as vice president and executive sec 
retary of James S. Kemper & Co. 


Lagerquist & Co.: Offices of this Atlanta 
firm of insurance underwriters are now 
located at 165 Luckie St.,. N.W. (Kenne- 
saw Life Bldg.). 


Liberty Mutual Ims.: Alfred D. Carson has 
been named to the newly-created post of 
assistant district sales manager for San 
Francisco business sales dept. 
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Pennsylvania Lumbermens: Special agents 
appointed: John J. Ford, Jr.. New England 
territory; and Harry O. Phillips, Alabama. 


Martin Co., Claude R.: This Pennsylva- 
nia firm of general insurance adjusters 
and appraisers has opened an office at 
Williamsport with Henry F. O'Connor as 
resident’ manager. 


Mercury Adjustment Co.: 
Plunkett, formerly Jersey City manager 
for Markel Service, Inc., has assumed the 
position of director of claims upon re 
organization of this Jersey City, N. J. 
firm which specializes in lability claims. 
Edmund J. LaFrance is branch manager. 


Mutual of Omaha: Elected officers: Wel 
liam W. Hill, assistant treasurer; John F. 
Crozier, assistant vice president—sales; and 
D. S. Baldwin, assistant vice president 
student insurance 


National of Hartford Cos.: Siate agent 
Dean B. Snapp has been transferred to 
Sioux Falls, S. D., succeeding state agent 
H. Hart has been 
employed as special agent in Indiana. / 
R. Dunham has been promoted to state 
agent of southern central Kansas replacing 
Mr. Snapp. 


Ischim 


National Union Cos.: //. Morris Grimes, 
formerly fire state agent for Aetna Casu 
alty, has been appointed Indiana manager 


New Amesterdam: //. \V. Douglass, resi 
dent vice president at Chicago, has retired 
and C,. A. Sandberg, resident manager, 
will be in charge. 


Perks & Co.: Paul Frank, formerly branch 
manager and underwriting manager of 
California office for Preferred Ins. Ex 
change, has joined this Los Angeles firm 
of general agents as chief underwriter and 
othce manager 


Phoenix of Hartford Cos.: /dwin 1) 
sak has been promoted to state agent in 
northeast Ohio. Special agents named 
Robert G. Johnson, West Virginia (Hunt 
ington); and John C. Bradly, South Caro- 


lina and western North Carolina (Char 
lotte), succeeding state agent Russell G 
Shernil, who will concentrate on central 


and eastern North Carolina. 

Henry W. Schwartz, manager of Moun 
tain States district office in) Denver, has 
retired, 


Phoenix of London Group: /o/in 
McDougal has been appointed manager 
of Porthind (Ore.) service othce now lo 
cated at 522 SW. Sth Ave 


Preferred Ins. (Mich.): H. Hulse 
has been appointed regional manager of 
New England service office (Boston) 


Reliance Ins. (Pa.): /ioward MeCahan 
has been named marine special agent for 
Mass.. R. and Conn. 


Royal-Globe Group: Named assistant re 
gional managers: George H. Clark and 
Henry W. Haslach, Chicago; and Douglas 
B. Patterson, Jr.. Richmond. M. T. Fit: 
Gerald has been appointed superintendent 
of inland marine, burglary, glass dept 
in Richmond office. John Rencken, 
has been made casualty manager in Mil 
waukee office 


St. Paul Fire & St. Paul Mercury: 1). / 


Britton, assistant treasurer, formerly in 
direct charge of agency accounting unit 
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Two emblems of superior service 
... firmly linked together... 
Symbolic of our relation to the 
independent agents of America. 


For Trinity Universal is an agency 
company... whose dedication 
to the American Agency System 
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from coast to coast. 


As you offer your skill, experi- 
ence and personal service to 


your clients ... so we offer ours 
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Condensed Financial Statements, December 31, 1959 


ASSETS 


Cash in Banks 
Stocks 


Stock of Consolidated Insurance Company 


Building and Loan Investments 
Net Premiums in Course « 

days 
Other Assets 


TOTAL ADMITTED ASSETS 


LIABILI 


leserve 


Reserve 


for Unearned Premiums 
for Losses and Loss Expense 


teserve for Federal Income and Other 


Other Liabilities 
Poliey Capital Stock 
holders Surplus 
Surplus Voluatary Reserve 
TOTAL LIABILITIES 
CAPITAL ANI) SURPLUS 


Bonds carried at Amortized Values and all other securities at market value 
Committee on Valuation of Securities of the 
Association of Insurance 


prescribed hy the 


nh 
if Collections Under 00 


Indiana 
Insurance Co 
$ 1.074.007.S9 

744.22 


1.578, 205.48 


Consolidated 
Insurance Co 


TSL 46 $2. 240.43 
$15,283,251.63 $2,126, 107.53 


441.214.17 


227 47 


Taxes 
ses 25,282.46 

SOO OOO 

S S00 00000 


$15,288 ,251.638 $2,126,107.53 
as 
National 
Commissioners 


The Companies Write 
Automobile, Burglary, Fire and Allied Lines, General Liability, Homeowners 
Inland Marine, Plate Glass, and Workmen's Compensation Insurance : 


has been assigned duties of greater re- 
sponsibility. Rolig, who replaces 
Mr. Britton, has been appointed chiet ac 
countant in charge of all accounting and 
statistical detail, including data process 
ing. T. M. Hoar, chief accountant in east- 
ern dept., has been transferred to home 
othce as Mr. Rolig’s assistant and 4. H 
Holmes, who was Mr. Hoar’'s assistant in 
New York City, has assumed complete 
charge of accounting div. for eastern dept 
as superintendent 

Special agent appointments James P 
White, Birmingham, Ala. and Wendell 
I. Saline, Columbus, fidelity-surety dept. 


office has 
with Don 
Hale as 


Secured Insurance: \ branch 
heen opened in Atlanta, Ga., 
Still as sales manager and Lee 
underwriting manager 


Springfield-Monarch Cos.: Jumes 
has been appointed manager of Detroit 
service office succeeding Harold Pue, v 
signed 
Dudley 
retary 
sales 


Hunt, Jr. was elected sec 
Wolffe I Roberts 
manager in western dept 
Springfield Fire & Marine 


and named 


othce of 


Standard Accident: Reichle 
and Allen Fischer have been named as 
sistant managers of Atlanta and Butialo 


branch offices, respectively. James C. Up 
ton has been appointed manager 
alty underwriting dept., 


Chicago branch. 


Storr & Co., Inc., C. V.: 
Blake and John J. Roberts 


Hughes M 


were elected 


Continued on the next 
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Field Appointments—Continued 


vice presidents of this senior policy cor- 
poration of American International In- 
surance Groups. 


State Farm Cos.: Promoted to new posts 
at new east central office at Newark, Ohio: 
David B. Evans and Clifford L. Carter, 
agency directors; C. John Albrecht, Lester 
S. Sheppard and George E. King, agency 
supervisors; and Warren Schrage, super- 
intendent of agency records. 

West Virginia operations have been 
transferred to Newark and the Jackson- 
ville (Fla.), southeastern office, moved to 
Charlottesville, Va., will be known as 
North Carolina div. Manager of West 
Virginia and North Carolina divisions are 
Charles L. Snyder and Joseph R. O’Con- 
nor. 

New agency directors for Alabama and 
Miss.—Louisiana divisions at Birmingham 
(Southern office) are Glenn Box and 
lames L. Hanks. At west central office in 
Lincoln, Neb., William Searle has been 
named agency director for Colorado and 
Wyoming and Gilbert Nellis, agency su- 
pervisor. 

Other promotions: David C. MacNa- 
mara and LeGrande C. Poor to supervisors 
of agency training at home office; James 
FP. Stubbs to division manager of west 
Texas area; and Robert Morrow to man- 
ager of newly-formed Greater Kansas City 
division. 


Texas Group: J. Walter Hol 
loway and Joe R. Street have been pro 
moted to regional 
southeast and 


sales 
northwest 


managers for 


othices, respec- 
tively Advancements: Robert E. Watn- 
administrative manager—sales 


home office; Roy Cheatham to sales di- 
rector—personal lines; and D. Elwood Al 
len, executive representative to solicit 
business of out-of-state firms which have 
operations in Texas. 


Textile Insurance: David R. Guard, for- 
merly associated with Pacific National 
Group, has been appointed state agent 
for Georiga. 


Thompson, Kemper & Associates: Jo/in 
Q. Kemper has acquired the interest of 
Patrick E. Riley, who is no longer asso- 
ciated with the firm thus the change of 
name from Thompson, Riley & Associates. 


Travelers Cos.: Named agency managers 
in casualty-fidelity-surety and fire-marine 
lines: Robert M. Hoyt, San Mateo, Cal.; 
and Donald B. Peat, new Watson Road 
agency office with headquarters in St. 
Louis, Mo. 


Trinity Universal: Robert W. Elgin has 
been appointed special agent for Corpus 
Christi (Texas) territory, and James M. 
Vinch for northeastern Ohio. 


United Pacific: W. Ralph Schoffstall was 
elected assistant vice president in fidelity- 
surety dept. 
Manager Edward R. Selberg, Los Angeles 
Wilshire office, has been transferred to 
new office at Santa Barbara. 


Utilities: State managers named: Arthur 
Pulliam, Tennessee; and Bob Seybert, west 
Oklahoma. 


Western Fire & Ind.: James C. Dennis, 
formerly manager-casualty dept. at Ama 
rillo for Aetna Ins., has been appointed a 
special agent for Panhandle territory. 


Zurich-American Cos.: Changes in 


Acci- 
dent & Sickness operations: William D. 
Sutter transferred from San Francisco to 
head office and promoted to superinten 
dent of A & S saies succeeding William C. 
Woodyard, resigned; William B. Collins 
advanced to superintendent of special risks 
sales; Ray R. Mooth elevated to superin- 
tendent of individual A & S and special 
risks underwriting, reporting to William 
E. Thomas, named superintendent of all 
A & S underwriting. Sales representatives 
named: Clarence A. Butler, formerly as 
sistant manager for National Union Fire 
in Boston, for up-state New York terri- 
tory; and Carter S. Haas, formerly resident 
manager for American Casualty at Char- 
lotte, N. C., for Maryland and D. of C. 


Promotions: Walter E. Gerick to man- 
ager at Buffalo branch succeeding William 
J. Wendt; Edward M. Resler to manager 
at Minneapolis branch replacing S. A. 
Myhre; superintendents of claim dept.— 
Arthur B. Sforza, Chicago, and Allison R. 
Henry, Buffalo; James J. Lucchesi, assist- 
ant superintendent of Chicago branch 
claim dept.; and Dale N. Hoemke to su 
pervising underwriter, Milwaukee branch. 


A new branch office has been opened at 
1236 Lindell Blvd., St. Louis, Mo., under 
the supervision of Nathan C. Neesley, 
resident sales supervisor. James B. Higgins 
continues as superintendent of claim dept. 
James A. Crawford is branch sales rep 
resentative and Donald P. Jarzemski, for- 
merly casualty manager for New Amster 
dam at St. Louis, becomes supervising un 
derwriter. 
has relocated at 


Denver branch ofhce 


300 E. Speer Blvd. 


Bonds and Burglary 

Fire and Inland Marine 
Accident and Health 
Casualty and Liability Lines 


The early history of publishing in 
New England is a saga of patriots relying 
on the printed word on the one hand, and 
the flintlock rifle on the other, to defend 
the principles in which they believed. This 
same sense of dedication to the principles of 
the American Agency System today guides 
the Peerless Insurance Company in providing 
modern multiple-line coverages in the 
Bond, Fire, Accident & Health,and Casualty fields. 
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reports on 
companies 


AETNA Insurance Company 
Hartford, Connecticut 


Executive Appointments 


Richard M. Hooker, Fred D. Watkins, Robert C. 
Bielaski, and Leonard B. Bogart have been made vice- 
presidents of this company, while William G. Bates 
has been elected financial vice-president. Arthur k. 
Andrews, ustin Carey, and John R. Brandt were 
elected the company and Arthur W. 
rank, |r.. was promoted to assistant treasurer. 


secretaries of 


AETNA LIFE Affiliated Companies 
Hartford, Connecticut 


Paid-Up Health Coverage 


These companies are now offering a “paid-up at 65" 
plan of health insurance coverage. It provides lifelong 
hospital and surgical care coverage, beginning when 
the policy is issued, but with no premium payments 
after age 65. It is available to persons 16 through 59 
vears old. 


AMERICAN HOME Assurance Group 
New York, New York 


Executive Appointments 


Thomas N. Modica, formerly president of American 
Home Agency, has been named a vice president of this 
group to assume jurisdiction over nation-wide fire in 
surance underwriting operations. He will replace vice 
president Walter S. Kaufman who will devote his ef- 
forts to rating problems relating to the group's ac- 
celerated program and in addition 
sultant to the fire underwriting department. 


sales act as con- 


AMERICAN MARINE and General Insurance 
Company New York, New York 


Elected President 


RK. L. Wetherly, formerly a vice president, has been 
elected president oft this company succeeding karl 1) 
Patton. John EF. Smith, 


a vice president. 


secretary, was also elected 
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AMERICAN SURETY Company of New York 
New York, New York 


Stock Acquired 


A total of 1,162,555 of the 1,248,000 American Surety 
shares outstanding (93.15%) are now owned by Trans- 
america. It was announced that a thorough study is 
now being made to determine whether a merger of 
American Surety with Transamerica’s other fire-casu- 
alty subsidiary, Pacific National Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, is feasible under applicable laws and regulations. 
For the present they will operate as separate corpora- 
tions with their activities coordinated to effect greater 
economy and efficiency in operations. 


AMERICAN TITLE Insurance Company 


Miami, Florida 
Stock Dividend 


This company has declared a 10% stock dividend 
along with a regular quarterly dividend of $.075 a share. 
The stock dividend will be distributed starting April 
12 to holders of record March 10. The cash dividend 
was paid March 24 to holders of record March 7. Man- 
agement has announced it intends to maintain the 
regular quarterly dividend rate of $.075 in the future 
on the increased number of shares. 


BAKERS MUTUAL Insurance Company 
New York, New York 


New President 


Peter G. Metz has been made president as well as 
general manager of this company. The company, which 
is a casualty carrier operating in New York and New 
Jersey, has applied for authorization to write fire in 
surance, 


CONTINENTAL CASUALTY Company 
Chicago, Illinois 


Dividend Declared 


This company paid a quarterly dividend of $.25 per 
share on March 1 to stockholders of record February 
16. This was the first dividend on the greater number 
of shares outstanding since the 100% stock dividend 
paid December 10. In 1959 the company paid quarterly 
dividends of $.35 plus a $1.00 year-end extra. 


EMMCO Insurance Company 
South Bend, Indiana 


New President 


Thomas F, 


Shortall, formerly executive vice presi- 
dent, has been elected president of this company. Nor 
man L.. Reuter has been elected secretary and Vernon H. 


\lilen, a vice president. Robert L. Care, chairman of 


Continued on the next page) 
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EMMCO INSURANCE CO,.—Continued 


the board, Associates Investment Company continues as 
chief executive officer of the investment company and 
all its subsidiaries 


EMPLOYERS CASUALTY Company 
Dallas, Texas 


Stock Dividend 


On March 18 stockholders approved a_ proposed 
624% stock dividend (one additional share for each 
fifteen presently owned) on this company’s stock. The 
action increases the company’s capital from $1,500,000 
to $1,600,000, 


EMPLOYERS MUTUAL Casualty Company 


Des Moines, lowa 


Executive Elections 


Named vice presidents of this company and_ the 
MCASCQ Insurance Company were Robb B. Kelley, 
Frederic M. DuBois and Darrell B. Southern. Kelley 
was also reelected secretary of both companies. Pro- 
moted to assistant vice presidents were L. . Bruce and 


T.X. Wright. 


EMPLOYERS MUTUALS of Wausau 


Wausau, Wisconsin 


New Chairman 


\W. H. Burhop, formerly president and chief execu- 
tive officer, has been elected chairman of the board of 
these companies succeeding M. P. McCullough who 
will continue as a vice president and director of the 
companies. J. M. Sweitzer, formerly executive vice 
president and general counsel, succeeds Mr. Burhop 
as president and chief executive officer. 


EMPLOYERS Reinsurance Corporation 
Kansas City, Missouri 
Executive Elections 


John B. Wornall, |r. was elected senior vice president 
and treasurer of the Employers Reinsurance Corpora- 
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tion. He is also a member of the board. J. D. Mac- 
donell, vice president, has been elected to the board. 
\V. Emerson Smith was elected vice president ; Richard 
I. Griffith secretary; Paul V. Miller associate actuary 
in addition to the previous office of assistant secretary ; 
and James M. Estes assistant secretary. 


THE FARMERS FIRE Insurance Company 


York, Pennsylvania 


New President 


Paul A. Jones, formerly treasurer, has been elected 
president succeeding the late Charles M. Kerr, Jr. He 
will also continue to serve as treasurer. 


FIREMAN'S FUND Insurance Company 


San Francisco, California 


May Enter Life Field 


Stockholders at the annual meeting March 15 ap- 
proved an increase in the authorized capital of this com- 
pany from 4 million to 6 million shares. The resulting 
authorized but unissued 2.25 million shares will be 
available to permit the company to enter the life field 
through the purchase of or merger with a life company. 


FIRST OF GEORGIA Fire and Casualty 
Company, Augusta, Georgia 


Elected Treasurer 


E. Russell Phillips, secretary, has also been elected 
treasurer of this company. 


FRANKFORD MUTUAL Insurance Company 
INDEPENDENT MUTUAL Life Insurance 
Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Reinsures Independent Mutual 


All policy and other liabilities of the Independent 
Mutual Fire Insurance Company have been reinsured 
and assumed by the Frankford Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany effective February 15. 


HARTFORD FIRE Insurance Company 


Hartford, Connecticut 


Capital Change 


The par value of the capital stock of this company 
was reduced from $10 to $5 a share composed of 5,347,- 
118 shares and then increased from $26,735,590 to $53,- 
471,180 by the declaration of a 100% stock dividend to 
stockholders of record March 14. The effect of the 
foregoing four-for-one split is that each stockholder 
will receive a certificate representing three additional 
par $5 shares for each old par $10 share. A quarterly 
dividend of $0.275 was declared payable April 1 to 
stockholders of record March 14, placing the stock on 
an annual rate of $1.10 per share, 
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INTERSTATE FIRE and Casualty Company 


Chicago, Illinois 
Increases Dividend 


Directors of this company voted a dividend of 36¢ 
per share, 17%4¢ to be paid to stockholders of record 
April Ist and the balance as of October Ist. This is 
an increase over the total of 25¢ paid in 1959. 


LYCOMING MUTUAL Insurance Company 
Borough of Montoursville 
Lycoming County, Pennsylvania 


Surviving Company 


The Blooming Grove Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
pany and the Susquehanna Valley Mutual Fire In- 
surance Company, both domiciled in Pennsylvania, 
merged effective December 4, 1959. The surviving com- 
pany is the Lycoming Mutual Insurance Company. 


MASSACHUSETTS BONDING and Insurance 


Company, Boston, Massachusetts 


Stock Sale 
Increased Dividends 


The offer to buy 100,000 shares of Massachusetts 
Bonding stock through Bankers Trust of New York 
reported in our March issue was made by Worcester 
Mutual Fire which has a working alliance with Guar- 
antee Mutual and the State Mutual Life, all of Worces- 
ter, Massachusetts. H. Ladd Plumley, president of the 
life company, is chairman of the other two carriers 
and, under present arrangements, the agency organi- 
zations of the three carriers have the facilities to pro- 
vide complete insurance service for assureds. 

A “working arrangement” has been consummated be 
tween the Massachusetts Bonding and Insurance Com- 
pany and the State Mutual Life Assurauce Company 
of America, Worcester following the purchase of more 
than 20% of Massachusetts Bonding stock by a group 
which included the Worcester Mutual Fire. Both com- 
panies will remain separate corporate entities, as merger 
or acquisition is not involved. Both the Worcester 
Mutual Fire and The Guarantee Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company, also of Worcester have a similar arrange- 
ment with the State Mutual. 

A. Lawrence Peirson, Jr., president of the Massa- 
chusetts Bonding has announced the directors plan to 
increase the company’s dividends to a regular annual 
dividend rate of $2 per year, beginning with the next 
quarterly dividend payment in May. The company 
paid quarterly dividends of $.40 per share in 1959 plus 
a vear-end extra of $.20 per share, or a total of $1.80. 
Mr. Peirson further stated that this increase in divi- 
dends has been planned for some time but its early 
announcement was prompted by the offers to buy the 
company’s stock. The management of the company 
wrote stockholders that it has been unable to discover 


For April, 1960 


UNITED STATES 
CASUALTY COMPANY 


Casualty! 


Marine 


Home Office 


60 John St. New York 38, N. Y. 


who made the offer and advised that directors and 
management did not intend to sell their holdings, which 


are substantial. 


MICHIGAN SURETY Company 
Lansing, Michigan 


Liquidation Petition 


Maintaining that the company is beyond hope of sal 
vage, Commission Blackford of Michigan petitioned 
the Ingham County ( Michigan) Circuit Court to change 
his status from that of custodian of the Michigan Surety 
to receiver of the company and to authorize him to 
liquidate its affairs. A hearing was held April 6 on a 
petition of the former management of the company to 
have it restored to the stockholders and Commissioner 
Blackford’s petition will be heard afterwards 


MINNEAPOLIS FIRE and Marine Insurance 


Company, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Merged 


This company has been merged into its parent com 
pany, The Phoenix Insurance Company, Hartford. ‘| 
A. Valine, Jr., formerly resident secretary at Minne 
apolis, has been appointed a secretary of The Phoenix 
of Hartford Companies. 


ontinued on page 172 
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new 


Controlling Noise Hazards 


This is the first in a series of 
pamphlets on safety in industry. It 
suggests ways industry can cut down 
on noise—a hazard to workers which 
can cause hearing loss. 

Karly hearing damage is often 
unnoticed by a worker, the bulletin 
states, because loss usually occurs 
first in high frequencies above those 
important for understanding speech. 
Hearing loss may be temporary or 
permanent. Individual susceptibility 
can play a part in hearing loss, as 
well as noise intensity and frequency, 
length of exposure, or other factors. 

& pps; Sample copies available 
without charge as long as the supply 
lasts, from the Bureau of Labor 
Standards, S. Department of 
Labor, Washington 25, D. C. 


Who's Who In Insurance—1960 
tion 


This annual publication is a com- 
pilation of the detailed lnographical 
sketches of prominent people in all 
branches of the insurance industry 
company executives, insurance de- 
partment officials, professors of in- 
surance, agents, actuaries, adjusters, 
brokers, buyers. \ new section en- 


publications 


titled “Who's Who In Retirement” 
has been added to the 1960 edition. 
The book contains approximately 
4,500 individual biographies. 


800 pps: $7.50 per copy. Avail- 
able from The Underwriter Printing 
and Publishing Company, 116 John 
Street, New York 38, N. Y. 


Health insurance for the Older Aged 
—Compulsory or Voluntary? by E. HH. 
O’Connor, managing director of the 
Insurance Economics Society 


This is a pamphlet with fifteen 
questions and answers about House 
Resolution 4700—the controversial 
Forand bill. It takes a factual ap- 
proach to refuting the arguments of 
Representative Forand (D., R. I.) 
and others who support the bill. It 
points up the weaknesses of the 
Forand proposal tells how 
voluntary insurance men can do 
their part to prevent the bill’s pas- 
sage. 

Sample copies free, quantities at 
1M¢ a copy. Published by the In- 
ternational Association of Accident 
and Health Underwriters, Room 
1110, 330 South Wells Street, Chi- 
cago 0, Illinois. 


_ Booth,Potter,Seal & Co. 
Public Ledger Building 


Philadelphia 6, Pa. 
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Agency-Bank Premium Financing Sim- 
plified by William H. Pugh, William 
H. Pugh & Co. 


This is a book which tells how an 
agent has developed a unique agency- 
bank credit plan for financing his 
clients’ premiums which enables him 
to consolidate individual premium 
notes into a single item. The system 
consists of two principal divisions. 
One is a formula which channels 
all pertinent information concerning 
the agent’s bank loan and integrates 
this information to reflect an exact 
accounting of the over-all condition 
of his business once a month. The 
other is for quick, sure internal con- 
trols. 

The book describes a simplified 
hookkeeping system which can 
either be kept apart from an agent's 
regular accounting system or fitted 
into it. A special reminder envelope 
contains eighteen key questions 
designed to keep the agent abreast 
of his policyholder’s needs. 

$5.00 per copy. Published by The 
Wyman Company, Inc., 278 Post 
Street, San Francisco 8, Calif. 


Workmen's Compensation Law Pam- 
phlets 


Supplements to the last work- 
men’s compensation law pamphlets 
for the states of Hawaii and Texas 
and new editions of the Alaska, New 
Hampshire and Oklahoma work- 
men’s compensation law pamphlets 
have been prepared. 

The supplements contain a digest 
of the effect of the 1959 amend- 
ments, the text of the amendments, 
and annotations of recent decisions 
construing the law. 

The revised editions contain a 
digest and the complete text of the 
workmen's compensation law and 
pertinent supplementary laws, in- 
cluding all amendments enacted 
the 1959 legislative sessions, Also 
included are annotations of cases 
decided since the last editions, 

Supplements are available without 
charge to purchasers of the respec- 
tive pamphlet. Revised editions are 
$7.50 cach and includes supplements 
issued prior to re-publication of the 
pamphlet. Available from the FEdt- 
tor, Law Publications, Association 
of Casualty and Surety Company, 
00 John Street, New York 38,N.Y. 
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Strange but true—vou can build emplovee dishonesty 
coverage into a top-flight premium producer. Here are 
@ More than $500,000,000 is 
lost through employee dishonesty, 


just a few reasons why: 
vet this 
field of protection is. still undeveloped. @ More and 
more scblicin on these losses pre-sells prospects for 
you... makes management aware of the need for 
emplovee bonding. @ And, in meeting the bonding 
needs of your assureds, you accomplish many things. 
@ You protect your client from the big loss which 
could leave his business insolvent. @ You get closet 
learn more about his business and its 
total insurance needs. @ You protect your competitive 
position by selling your client fidelity coverage before 
someone else does. Too, 


to vour client. 


you broaden the base ot 
ageney income by realizing on the 
potential ot fidelity bonds! 


great, untapped 


Specialists in each and every line 
can help you sell more “across the board”! 


AMERICAN SURET 


COMPAN FIRE © FIDELITY AND SURETY BONDS 
CASUALTY INLAND MARINE 
Affiliate: The American Life Insurance Company of New York 


LIFE » ACCIDENT & SICKNESS 
100 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 


The time and place to start are here and now. Our 
current issue of Mamroap To Prorrrs covers fidelity 
bonding thoreughly. In it vou ll find factors whieh 
cause employee dishonesty . Important loss preven- 
tion suggestions for your clients guides to de- 
termine the minimum coverage . . . and a discussion of 
the most frequent objections to bonding and how to 
overcome them! Most important— American Surety’s 
bonding specialists at our branch offices across the 
country stand ready to give you skilled help in expand- 
ing vour sales and income through 
emplovee bonding. Why not begin 
by sending the coupon for your 
free Maitroap To Proerrs right 
now! 


AMERICAN SURETY COMPANY 
Agency & Production Department 
100 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 


send me a copy of Marttroap to Prorrrs featuring Em 


ployee Dishonesty and Fidelity Bonds 


Name 


€ 


Cuty Zone State 
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REPORTS ON COMPANIES—from page 169 


MUTUAL BENEFIT Health and Accident 


Association, Omaha, Nebraska 


Flight Insurance 
Increased Benefits 
Wider Coverage 


This Association has liberalized the benefits on all of 
of its regular health insurance policies by allowing full 
coverage for policvowners and dependents when travel- 
ing outside the United States and Canada. The liberali- 
zation was made without cost to policyowners. 

The Association, through its subsidiary, Tele-Trip 
Company, Inc. and the National Air Taxi Conference, 
have entered an agreement ‘whereby passengers travel- 
NATC flights, may* purchase air travel insur- 
ance from Mutual of Omaha. 


Ing on 


lhe company has increased the benefits payable un- 
der its air travel policies without an increase in premium 
rate. The new rates, which are the same as those pre- 
viously announced by the Continental Casualty Com- 
pany, are $.25 for each $7,500 of insurance instead of 
for each $6,250 as formerly. The maximum policy 
available has been increased correspondingly from $62,- 
S00 to $75,000. 


THE NATIONAL MUTUAL Insurance 
Company, Celina, Ohio 


Home Office Billing 


March 1, this company, a member of the 
Celina Insurance Group, has been writing all fire policies 


Since 


in Ohio on a six months basis with renewals prepared 
and billings sent from the home office. The company 
deviates 25% from Bureau rates with the premium for 
a six month policy one half of the annual charge. 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL Insurance 
Company, Seattle, Washington 


Vice Presidents 


Howard D Krank J. Calkins, Jr., have 
have been advanced trom assistant vice presidents to vice 
presidents of this 


Hleath and 


company l'rederick Orth, assistant 
general counsel, has been elected a vice president. 


\ 


\ 


REINSURANCE | 


FRANK 
BURNS inc. 


STUART BUILDING SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


THE PACIFIC UNDERWRITERS Corporation 
Seattle, Washington 


Executive Vice President 


Robert C. Rodruck, Jr., formerly secretary-treasurer, 
has been elected executive vice president of this cor- 
poration. Euphemia T. Wilson, formerly assistant vice 
president succeeds Mr. Rodruck as secretary-treasurer. 


PEOPLES INDEMNITY Insurance Company 


Conway, Arkansas 
Elected President 


Wilson, formerly  secretary-treasurer, has 
heen elected president of this company. Miles Novak 
has been elected a vice president and Fred Tackett, 
secretary and assistant treasurer. 


PREFERRED Insurance Company 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 
SOUTHWESTERN Indemnity Company 


Waco, Texas 


Acquires Southwestern Indemnity 
Named Vice President 
Writes Horse Mortality 


The Preferred Insurance Company has acquired sub- 
stantially all of the stock of the Southwestern Indemnity 
Company. Herman V. Harman, Jr., president of South- 
western, will remain as chief operating officer of that 
company and will also become a vice president of Pre- 
ferred Insurance. The offices of Southwestern Indem- 
nity will also operate as branches of the Preferred. 

Albert J. Victor, formerly associated with the Na- 
tional Casualty Company in Detroit in charge of casualty 
underwriting, has been appointed vice president and 
director of underwriting of the Preferred Insurance 
Company. 

The Preferred has started the underwriting of horse 
mortality insurance. It reports that its rates are in 
line with those of foreign insurers and that discounts 
for coverage of complete stables offer savings of about 


12%. 
PROTECTION MUTUAL Insurance Company 
Chicago, Illinois 
Executive Vice President 
Paul E. Ray, formerly a vice president, has been 


elected executive vice president and a director of this 
company, one of the Associated Factory Mutuals. 


SECURITY Insurance Company 


New Haven, Connecticut 


Increases Dividend 


The regular quarterly cash dividend of this com- 
pany was increased from 20¢ to 25¢ per share, payable 
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May 2 to stockholders of record April 22, placing the 
company on an annual cash rate of $1.00 plus a 3% 
stock dividend, which has been declared in each of the 
last three years. 


THE SEVEN PROVINCES Insurance 
Company, Ltd., The Hague, Holland 


Trust Fund Established 


Sayre and Toso, Inc., United States Managers, an- 
nounce that “The Seven Provinces’ has established 
a trust fund of $500,000 with the Chase Manhattan of 
New York, as trustee, for the protection of its American 
policvholders. The trust is irrevocable for ten years 
or alternatively for the lives of ten individuals named 
in the trust deed but not to exceed ten years. It became 
etfective December 31, 1959. 


SOUTHWESTERN FIRE and Casualty 


Company, Dallas, Texas 


Offer Made for Company 


Ken-Tex Oil Corporation, Dallas, has offered to buy 
all the stock of this company and is also acquiring the 
insurance management firm of T. A. Manning & Sons, 
which has managed Southwestern Fire and Casualty 
since its organization. According to Kenneth Murchi- 
son, president of the oil company, Southwestern Fire 
and Casualty will continue its operations as heretofore 
and will still be managed by T. A. Manning & Sons. 
No material changes are planned in personnel or opera- 
tions. 


SPRINGFIELD-MONARCH Insurance 
Companies, Springfield, Massachusetts 


Chairman of the Board 
Stock Dividend 


S. Dwight Parker has been elected chairman of the 
board and Frank S. Vanderbrouk president of these 
companies. A change in the bylaws of the companies 
provides that the chairman of the board shall be the 
chief executive officer and the president shall be the 
chief operating officer. It is planned to change the 
name of the Springfield Fire and Marine Insurance 
Company to Springfield Insurance Company at a date 
to be determined by the board. 

A 5% stock dividend was paid April 1 to common 
stockholders of record as of March 4. It is indicated 
that consideration will be given to paying similar stock 
dividends annually should earnings and results warrant 


THE STANDARD Insurance Company 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 


Stock Dividend 


This company declared a 50% stock dividend at tts 
annual stockholders’ meeting February 17. This in 
creased the capital from $1,000,000 to $1,500,000. Capi 
tal had been increased from $500,000 to $1,000,000 on 
\ugust 26, 1959, also by a stock dividend, 
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STATE FARM Automobile Insurance 


Company, Bloomington, Illinois 


California Revisions 

This company has revised rates and discounts and 
inaugurated a new driver classification plan in Califor- 
nia. It is estimated the changes will save policyholders 
$2,500,000. 


TRANSAMERICA Corporation 


San Francisco, California 


Stock Acquisition 

This company has announced that it now 
93.15% of the stock of its newly-acquired multiple-line 
insurance subsidiary, American Surety Company of 
New York. Holders of that amount of the company’s 
stock had deposited it for exchange by March 1, 1900, 
closing date of an offer by Transamerica to trade two 
shares of its capital stock for eac three shares of 
American Surety. A total of 1,162,555 of the 1,248,000 
American Surety shares outstanding when the offer was 


Owns 


h 


submitted to the company’s stockholders on December 
15, 1959, are now owned by Transamerica. 


UNIVERSAL Automobile Insurance Company 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
Motor Scooters 

This company has announced a highly specialized 
insurance program designed exclusively for the motor 
scooter industry. The announcement was made by Cush 
man Motors of Lincoln, Nebraska, a division of Unt 


new 
Binders for your COURANTS 


Immediate P Gold embossed on 
Delivery 2 tones of rich 


blue; sturdy 


leatherette; 


postpaid holds 12 Courants 


These rich-looking binders put your year’s 
supply of Courants in one convenient place 
—making a dignified display and a useful 
reference in your office. 


Bliteraft Inc. 


75 Fulton Street, New York 38. N.Y 
Mail 
Convenient 
Coupon 
TODAY! 


Filiteraft, Ine., 

75 Kulton St., New York 38, N. Y 
Please send - COURANT 
Binders at $3.00 each. 

Name 
Company 
Street - 


Zone State 
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UNIVERSAL AUTOMOBILE INS. CO.—Continued 


versal, The plan is available exclusively to owners and 
buyers of Cushman scooters and other Cushman vehi- 
cles, including gasoline and electric Trucksters, Indus- 
trial Electrics, and Electric Golf Carts. In most states 
policies are on a three or six month basis. 


THE TRAVELERS Insurance Company 
Hartford, Connecticut 


Named Vice President 


James C. Smith, C.L.U., has been appointed a vice- 
president. 


UNITED FIRE and Casualty Company 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 


Stock Dividend 


This commany paid a 20% common stock dividend on 
March 1 to stockholders of record February 19. It also 
paid the regular quarterly dividend of $.15 per share 
on the company’s common stock on March 15 to stock- 
holders of record March 10. 


UNITED INSURANCE Company of America 
Chicago, Illinois 


Increased Dividend 


This company paid a quarterly dividend of $.20 a 
share on March 1 to stockholders of record February 


19. This was an increase of $.03 per share over the 
payments made in 1959, 


WOLVERINE Insurance Company 
Battle Creek, Michigan 


Named Vice President 


Paul Jack, former assistant to the president, has been 
appointed vice president of operations of this company 
and of the Federal Life and Casualty Company. 


NEW DIRECTORS—from page 8 


Peoples Indemnity Insurance Company (Little Rock, Ark.): 
Lonnie Boydston, Blythville Insurance Agent, Miles Novak, 
insurance specialist of North Little Rock and Phillip G. 
Back, advertising and public relations counselor, Little 


Rock. 


Pilot Insurance Company (Toronto, Ontario, Canada): 
Merle J. Thompson, vice president in charge of personnel, 
education, systems, property and office services of the 
Standard Accident Insurance Company, Detroit. 


Queen City Insurance Company (Sioux Falls, South Da- 
kota): Robert G. Horr, Sr. president of Agricultural In- 
surance Company, has been elected a director and 
chairman of the board of directors of this company. 


Springfield Fire and Marine Insurance Co. (Springfield, 
Mass.): Wilfred G. Hawlind, vice president of the com- 
pany. 


FRAUDULENT 
CLAIMS 


Our Claims Investigation Department 
verifies the validity of questionable 
insurance claims. On one famous 
occasion, we obtained a snapshot of 
a “seriously injured” plaintiff check- 
ing his crutches at a railroad station 
preparatory to a night out on the 
town. This not only saved our client 
a lot of money, but the attendant 
publicity made other possible fraud- 
ulent) claimants more careful for 
years afterwards. If you have a simi- 
lar problem, call Pinkerton’s. 


PINKERTON’S 


National Detective Agency, Inc. 


100 Church St., New York 7, N.Y. 
Forty-five branch offices from coast to coast 


RETARDED 
CHILDREN 


CAN 
BE 
HELPED 


Support Your 
Local Association for 


Retarded Children 
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“One plan, one man, 
one monthly check to pay— 
that’s the modern Travelers way!” 


Through extensive national advertising, 
this symbol and slogan remind families 
and businessmen in communities big 
and small about the many advantages 
of placing all their insurance in one 
company, through one independent 
agent, and paying for it with just one 
check a month. 

There are a lot of advantages for you, 
too—as a Travelers agent. Find out by 
calling the branch office nearest you. 


Travelers representatives invite you to join them in watching the telecast of the Masters Golf Tournament 
from Augusta, Georgia, April 9, 5-6 p.m., and April 10, 4-5:30 p.m., E.S.T. These broadcasts are co- 
sponsored by The Travelers on the CBS television network. 


THE TRAVELERS 


Insurance Companies 


HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 


(| 
|: 


GENERAL REINSURANCE 
CORPORATION 


Largest American multiple line market dealing exclusively in Reinsurance 
ALL FIRE, CASUALTY, ACCIDENT AND SICKNESS, BONDING AND MARINE LINES 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT, December 31, 1959 


ASSETS LIABILITIES 


Cash in Banks and Office . . . . $ 7,938,859 Reserve for Claims and Claim Expenses . $ 47,832,085 
Investments 
United States Govern- Reserve for Unearned Premiums . . . 40,737,831 
ment Bonds . . . $21,355,021 


Other Bonds . . : 64,916,391 Funds Held under Reinsurance Treaties . 8,054 829 
Preferred Stocks .. . 9,085,400 
Stocks of Subsidiary Reserve for Commissions, Taxes and 
Companies 4,133,396 Other Liabilities . . . 9,234,062 
Other Common Stocks 41.773,909 
Total 141,264,117. | Capital . . . . . . $ 7,260,000 
Premium Balances in Course of Collection 
(not over 90 days due) 5,762,417 46,791,523 
Accrued Interest 746,866 
Other Admitted Assets . . 4,198,071 Surplus to Policyholders « 


Total Admitted Assets . . . .  $159,910,330 . $159,910,330 


Securities carried at $8,690,698 in the above statement are deposited as required by law. Bonds and 
stocks owned are valued in accordance with the requirements of the National Association of Insur 
ance Commissioners; if valued at market quotations, Surplus to Policyholders would be $45,639,559 


DIRECTORS 


EDWARD G. LOWRY, JR. JAMES A. CATHCART, JR. 
Chairman of the Board President 


ROBERT L. BRADDOCK WILLIAM A. HOBBS CARL N. OSBORNE 
Executive Vice President Vice President and Treasurer Cleveland, Ohio 
The M. A. Hanna Company 
HARLLEE BRANCH, JR WHITNEY STONE 
President, The Southern Company LUTHER G. HOLBROOK Chairman, Stone & Webster, Inc. 
Vice President and Governor 
HENRY C. BRUNIE T. Mellon and Sons FREDERICK K. TRASK, JR. 


President, Empire Trust Company Payson & Trask 


BAXTER JACKSON 
Chairman, Executive Committee ARTHUR B. VAN BUSKIRK 
WILLIAM E. HALL Chemical Bank Vice President and Governor, 
Hall, Haywood, Patterson & Taylor, Esqs. New York Trust Company T. Mellon and Sons 


ALBERT J. HETTINGER, JR. FREDERICK L. MOORE ETHELBERT WARFIELD 
Lazard Freres & Co Kidder, Peabody & Co. Satterlee, Warfield & Stephens, Esqs. 


Home Office: 400 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 
Midwestern Department: 101 WEST ELEVENTH STREET, KANSAS CITY 5, MO. 
Pacific Department: 610 SO. HARVARD BOULEVARD, LOS .ANGELES 5, CALIF. 
Chief Agent for Canada: 360 ST. JAMES STREET WEST, MONTREAL 1, QUEBEC 
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